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Dhri stmas 


enters the Hardware Store 
TESTES ieee 0 EE PaRR ALD 





... when the cuff-links have been bought for 
Lanterns Uncle Eben, the hankies aisha” for 
Cousin Will and a monkey-on-a-stick for little Herbert, 
then begins the serious work of Christmas selection, for the 
people who really discriminate. Hang a lantern aloft — any 
or all of the six McKinney designs, to catch their attention, 
and sales are sure to result. 





...1f we must talk of Christmas opportunities, how 
Knockers can it be better done than ie, begin with 
McKinney Knockers! Forged Iron, of course. With the glint of 
honest metal rust-proofed and finished as only McKinney knows 
how to do. There are various designs, but they all say Welcome 

when seen through the eyes of harried and per- 

plexed Christmas shoppers. 


sisi apididtatiitanialatlaasige 2, 2, J 
Mail Boxes and Foot Scrapers 


The next best thing to letters is a box to put the letters in. 
And certainly, what could be more pleasant than to find at 
your friend’s doorstep a foot scraper which you yourself 
have been instrumental in putting there? “Give us these 
unusual gifts,” say Christmas shoppers. ‘‘I will,” 4 

says the up-to-date merchant as he sends his 

order off today to meet the early shoppers... gam 
McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CONVENTION FACTS 


Meeting jointly, the National Hardware Association held its thirty-fourth 
annual convention and the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
its fifty-seventh semi-annual convention in Atlantic City, N. J., October 
15 to 18. The convention throughout the sessions reflected optimism and 


constructive co-operation. 


THE PURPOSE 


To study the manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing of hardware and 
allied products, with a view of increasing efficiency and reducing operating 
costs, in which study officers of the National Retail Hardware Association 
Participated in joint sessions and in the individual sessions of the two asso- 


ciations holding convention. 


OFFICERS FOR 1928-9 


A. H. Nichols was elected president of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion succeeding W. H. Donlevy who presided at the jobbers sessions. Brace 
Hayden was reelected first vice-president and Paul A. Griffith is the new 
second vice-president. 

The American Hardware Manufacturers Association reelected’ President 
Dennis A. Merriman and Vice-Presidents A. E. Alverson and J. P. 
McKinney. The new vice-president is J. G. Ralston. 


PROMINENT VISITORS PRESENT 


President A. C. Lamson, Managing Director H. P. Sheets and Past 
Presidents R. J. Atkinson and Chas. H. Casey of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, participated actively as did L. M. Stratton, and John 
Donnan, president and secretary, respectively, of the Southern Hardware 


Jobbers’ Association. 


THE COMPLETE REPORT OF THE CONVENTION FOLLOWS. 







































e Atlantic 


AST week in Atlantic City, N. J., the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association and the National Hardware 
Association held their annual joint 
convention and were hosts to the officers of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association 
and the National Retail Hardware Asso- 

ciation. 
Secretaries Charles F. Rockwell and 
George A. Fernley presented well 
rounded programs of practical and in- 
¢ / structive business sessions. The enter- 
tainment committee offered entertain- 
ment and diversion which were greatly 
appreciated by the more than 1500 mem- 
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Joint Convention of Manufacturers and Jobbers, Seeking 

More Economic and Efficient Methods to Adequately 

Meet Present Day Conditions, Attracts More Than 1500 
Persons 


bers and guests who participated in the event. 
Problems of common interest were discussed 
frankly and freely by representatives of all 
three factors in the distribution of hardware 
and allied products. There was a readily recog- 
nized and earnest desire on the part of the 
manufacturer and retailer, to solve cooperat- 
ively present day business problems. The domi- 
nant thought of the convention was directed 
toward means and methods which would effect 
more economical, efficient and 
profitable distribution. 
Leading jobbers and dealers 
participated in the manufac- 
turers’ meetings. Prominent 
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ecord 7 


The Problem of Hardware Distribution Studied from 

the Standpoint of the Manufacturer, Wholesaler and 

Retailer with Participation by Prominent Members of 
These Three Factors 


manufacturers and dealers were an important 
part of the jobbers’ meetings. 


On the pages which follow are the highlights 
of the several business sessions, representing 
the best thoughts of qualified students of hard- 
ware distribution. This, the first complete re- 
port of last week’s joint convention is worthy 
of study by every man engaged in the hardware 
business. 


The composite photograph on these pages 
shows the officers of the four major hardware 


associations. In the first wheel chair on the 
left are President Dennis A. Merriman and 
Secretary Chas. F. Rockwell of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers Association. Then 
we find W. H. Donlevy incumbent president 
of the National Hardware Association during 
the convention with secretary George A. Fern- 
ley. The other two chairs include L. M. Strat- 
ton, president, John Donnan, secretary, South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association and H. P. 
Sheets, Managing Director and A. C. Lamson. 
president of the N.R.H.A. in the order named. 
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Benefits of Trade Association Activities 


Outlined by President W. H. Donlevy 


DDRESSING the joint opening 
session of the Atlantic City con- 
vention, Monday night, W. H. 

Donlevy, Carter, Donlevy Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., retiring president of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, outlined 
the tremendous growth of trade associa- 
tions in this country. He outlined the 
benefits of such work offering specific 
examples of progress of the N. H. A. 
In part, Mr. Donlevy said: 
“One of the noteworthy developments 
- of our times is the remarkable numeri- 


cal growth of Trade Associations. It | 
has recently been estimated that there | 


are at present in existence throughout 
the country nearly fifteen 
Trade Associations, of 


ance being State and Local. 


ganization of business men to serve 
an industry for mutually helpful service 
and for better business. Trade Asso- 
ciations were once looked upon as be- 
ing price-fixing and trade-restraining 
organizations. Today they are recog- 
nized as lawful factors in 1aising the 
standards of business ethics and have 
the favor of economists, government 
officials, financiers and business men in 
every line. 

“Upon request, the Federal Trade 
Commission will give advice as to trade 
activities and practices, and the former 
attitude of suspicion and distrust has 
given away to a spirit of encourage- 
ment and cooperation. 

“Among the many problems which 
Trade Associations have studied are: 
Over-production, foreign competition, 
price-cutting, uneconomic. distribution, 
gathering of statistics, research work, 
elimination of waste, destructive com- 
petition, trade promotion, credit co- 
operation, cost studies, standardization, 
simplification, legislation affecting busi- 
ness. 

Our Association, one of the pioneers, 
is rich in its achievements and tradi- 
tions, and I desire to underscore in your 
minds its value to each member and its 
influence in the entire trade. It con- 
stantly addresses itself to the numerous 
problems which continually arise and 
the work of each year may be said to 
culminate in our Annual Convention. 

“Here we are afforded the opportun- 
ity to intelligently discuss our problems, 
exchange experiences and suggestions, 
all of which add to our information and 
is of much value to each in attendance. 





hundred | 
which about | 
seven hundred are National, the bal- | 
A Trade | 
Association has been defined as an or- | 





Each member, therefore, should take an 
active, rather a passive, interest in our 


activities, and not be content to be only | 


a dues-paying member. 

“The American business-man prides 
himself on his business efficiency, and 
yet a study of the income tax returns 
for the past few years discloses the fact 


that as much as forty per cent of the | 


corporations making returns showed a 
deficit running into hundreds of mil- 





W. H. DONLEVY 
Retiring President, N. H. A. 











lions of dollars. It seems almost in- 
credible that such a condition can exist 
and it is somewhat difficult to fathom 
the reasons which are responsible for 
it. Often, in the desire for supremacy 
in volume, our zeal unbalances our 
judgment, too frequently resulting in 
unnecessary price-cutting. As a gen- 
eral proposition, selling merchandise at 
cost or less, is unsound and an economic 
crime. 

“Tn an effort to seek some relief from 
such an intolerable situation, several 
avenues have suggested themselves to 
business-men. Many are giving their 
support to what is known as the Cap- 
per-Kelly bill. This bill, which has been 
before Congress for several sessions, 
if passed, would permit manufacturers 
to control the resale prices of trade- 
marked articles, and would help to dim- 
inish price-cutting. Others believe mer- 
gers would be beneficial. They argue 
the consolidating of several concerns in 
the same line would weld them into a 
stronger unit, reduce overhead and 
eliminate waste. Still others pin their 
hopes for emancipation upon a revision 


| of the Sherman Law and the Clayton 

| Act—known as the anti-trust laws. 

| “There is, without question, a 
marked demand throughout the coun- 

| try that these laws be amended to con- 
form to modern business conditions, so 

| they would be workable under the pres- 

| ent-day trade activities. 

“Our people have discovered that 
there is a difference between unre- 
| strained competition and restraint of 
| trade; and, that the former can produce 
greater evils than the latter. 

“Many members of Congress are fa- 
vorable to a revision, believing it is 
possible to do so, without injury to the 
public at large. 

“While each of these suggestions has 
much potential value, I believe the con- 
version of price-cutting, volume with- 
out profit traders, could be eventually 
accomplished by educating the offenders 
to the wisdom and necessity of adopting 
sound and economic principles, through 
modern progressive Trade Associa- 
tions. 
| “A subject which is engrossing the 

minds of business-men in all lines, and 
one which is of vital importance to us 
| as wholesalers, is the problem of Dis- 
tribution. Inventive genius is constantly 
bringing forth improved automatic la- 
bor-saving machinery, the use of which 
results in tremendously increasing pro- 
duction at lower costs. This enables 
millions of our people to enjoy luxuries 
which were formerly possessed by few, 
and thus raises the standard of living. 

“In many lines this ability to produce 
vast quantities is greater than the abil- 
ity of the country to normally consume. 
As a consequence, many producers seek 
new and untried channels to market 
their surplus, frequently bringing about 
a situation unprofitable to all concerned. 
If producers could formulate some plan 
or system by which production could 
more nearly balance consumption, it 
would be highly beneficial, by stabiliz- 
ing both prices and profits. The present 
system of manufacturer to wholesaler 
to retailer distribution, has a successful 
background of many years and is des- 
tined to continue. 

“For some years in the recent past, 
it has been the fashion in certain cir- 
cles to adversely criticize the whole- 
saler and question his necessity or value 
in the scheme of distribution. Strange- 
ly enough, the wholesalers, as a body, 
seemed content to ignore the unjust crit- 
icism, feeling satisfied that the service 
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they had rendered for generations was 
sufficient justification for their necessity. 
“It is pleasing to record the fact that 


there is today a nation-wide admission | 


that the wholesalers play a necessary 


and highly important part in merchan- | 


dise distribution, and that some of our 


former critics are now our earnest sup- | 


porters. But, just as the modern re- 


tailers have found it necessary to ad- | 


just themselves to changed conditions, 
so must wholesalers sense the altered 
situation to maintain their efficiency. 
“While wholesalers have in the past 
cooperated with their customers, the re- 
tailers, there must be even closer co- 
operation in the future in order that 
the independent dealers may be better 
enabled to meet the buying demand of 
the public. Hand-to-mouth buying is 
still prevalent, and, with the exceed- 
ingly efficient methods of transporta- 


| 
| 


| 


tion now in effect, seems likely to con- | 


tinue indefinitely. 
may have some advantages, we cannot 
disguise the fact, it adds to the expense 
of each branch of the industry. 

“Where this method is indulged in 
with discrimination, it has a stabilizing 
effect upon business, but where it is 
practiced in merchandise having a rapid 
turnover, it is uneconomical and entails 
upon the retailer higher costs and fre- 
quent loss of sales. 


faa 
he 


Left to right: 1—G. M. 


While this policy | 








Martin and John 8. King, Vichek Tool Co.; Sam 


Topliff Co. ;) 2—W. L. 





“In considering some of the burdens 
which business has to bear, and which 
are responsible for a good percentage 
of the cost of doing business, it is well 
to again draw attention to the constant 
increase in local, municipal and State 
taxes. 

“Unnecessary office-holders and 
profligate waste of taxpayers’ money 
are responsible for quite an addition 
to the cost of production and distribu- 
tion, which all of us must pay. While 
some communities are aroused to the 


necessity of a reformation, entirely too | 


many of our citizens seem unwilling to 
be galvanized into remedial action. 
“We are pleased to bear testimony to 
the continued progressive work of the 
National Retail Hardware Association. 
Their Annual Congress held in Boston 
last June was, I believe, one of the most 
informing and constructive Conventions 
in their history. Their accomplish- 
ments demand not only the serious at- 
tention of the wholesalers, but also 
their support as well—and we will de- 
vote one entire session of our Conven- 
tion this week exclusively to the dis- 
cussion of the broad subject of Whole- 
saler-Retailer Cooperation. 


ing in their community, and financial 
responsibility, and hardware wholesalers 
are fortunate in having as their cus- 


tomers merchants possessing such 
qualifications. 
“The Hardware Council continues 


to function intelligently and merits our 
commendation. The splendid harmony 


existing between the _ representatives 
of the three factors comprising the 
Council augurs well for the ultimate 


satisfactory solution of many of our 
pressing problems. 

“Our relations 
The American 


with our friends. 
Hardware Manufac- 
turers Association, continue of the 
most cordial character. It is a pleasant 
duty to again acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to the Trade Press. Their in- 
telligent, aggressive work is of much 
value to each branch of the trade. 
“The country as a whole has been 
enjoying a period of national prosper- 
ity, and basic conditions today point to 
a continuation of it. But some of us 
have experienced a season of profit- 
less prosperity, and it is our earnest 
hope that the serious study that is be- 
ing given to the problems of distribu- 


| tion will soon result in each of us par- 


“The retail hardware dealers of the | 


country, as a class, rank extremely high 


in intelligence, business capacity, stand- 
v 


ticipating in a taste of profitable pros- 
perity in this, the greatest land of op- 
portunity in the world.” 
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Prosperity Enhanced by Cooperative 
Effort Practiced by Association 
Says D. A. Merriman 


OOPERATIVE effort 
ticed by the American Hardware 


Manufacturers Association en- 


hances prosperity, Dennis A. Merri- 


as prac 


man, vice-president, American Steel & | 


Wire Co., Chicago, and retiring presi- 
dent of that association, told the man- 
ufacturers at their Tuesday morning 
session. He praised the work of Sec- 
retary Charles F. Rockwell and ex- 
pressed his great appreciation for the 
cordial relations which exists between 
the manufacturers and other hardware 
associations. In part Mr. Merriman 
said: 

“The Association vear just closing 
has been most satisfactory in every 
respect. Important accessions to the 
memberhip will be noted, and despite 
increased expenditures for desirable ex- 
tensions of organization activities in 
certain directions. total disbursements 
have not been in excess of those of the 
year preceding, and a_ substantia! 
amount has been added to the reserve 
account. In fact, the im- 
provement during the past two years in 
our financial situation should be gratify- 
ing to the membership, and is in itself | 
sufficient commentary upon the business | 
methods of the management. 

“Relations with sister organizations 
continue both harmonious and cordial. | 


coutimued 


M. J. LACEY 
Pyrex Sales Division, Corning Glass Works 


the Atlantic City convention of last 
vear has been recorded as one of the 
most beneficial and enjoyable in recent 
years, and not less successful was the 
outstanding Sonthern convention in 
Biloxi during April. 


membership through service in 


| continuous affiliation. 


“In addition to the routine, the Asso- 
ciation through the secretary has been 
of constantly increasing value to the 
indi- 
vidual instances. Members are recog- 
nizing that the facilities and contacts 


D. A. MERRIMAN 


American Steel & Wire Co., Reelected 
President, A. H. M. A. 


of the office may be utilized to advan- 


tage in the acquisition of desired infor- | 
mation in many fields, and are urged 


to avail themselves of this service in 
even greater degree. 

“Trade organizations such as_ the 
American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, more than ever before are 
recognized as a vital ‘element in the 
scheme of present-day business. Gov- 


“The success of the past we prophesy 
in greater measure for the 
come. 

“Our meetings are becoming mor 
and more interesting, and men occupy- 
ing important duties in their respective 
fields of endeavor freely give of their 
valuable time to help solve the many 
problems which are before us and to 
enhance the value of membership in 
our organization and sister organiza- 
tions by giving the benefit of their 
thought on important questions to be 
considered. The various Group Meet- 
ings are well attended, and we have 
increasing knowledge of the fact that 
good is coming to the different manu- 
facturers attending these Group Meet- 
ings—which offer a source of personal 
contact just a little closer and more 
intimate than can be obtained in the 
general meetings of the entire organiza- 
tion, and there is no question of their 
helpful influence. 

“In the arrangement of our program 
an effort has been made to be concise 
and get the best value for all out of 
the shortest possible time, realizing that 
all of us desire a certain amount of 
freedom to enjoy the opportunity of 
attending to various other duties which 


years to 


arise. 


ernmental attitude toward such organi- | 


zations is changing, in appreciation off 
the fact that general prosperity is en- 
hanced through cooperation with, rather 
than by opposition to trade associations 


which operate intelligently within wholly 


legitimate limits. 


“This Convention concludes 


the | 


twenty-seventh year of the existence | 
of the American Hardware Manufac- | 


turers Association. That its 
plishment has been great during these 
long years is best attested by the num- 


ber of manufacturing firms who were | 


charter members and still appear after 
more than a quarter of a century of 
Few associations 
can equal our record in this respect; 
fine testimony of the character, ability 
and devotion of the long line of men 
notable in the trade, who have shaped 
its policies and help maintain them. 


accom- | 


A. E. ALVERSON 
Greenlee Tool Co., Vice-President, 


“Already attendance, enthusiasm and 
the constructive program assure a high- 
ly successful gathering; the benefit to 
accrue to each individual depends upon 

| his participation.” 














A. H. Nichols, New 


Succeeds W. H. Donlevy—First Vice-President Brace Hayden Reelected— | 
Paul A. Griffith Chosen Second Vice-President 





H. NICHOLS was elected presi- | 
coi of the National Hardware | 
Association at the closing session of | 
that organization’s joint convention | 
with the American Hardware Manv- | 
facturers’ Association held at the Marl- | 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, | 
N. J., Oct. 15-18. He succeeds W. H. 
Donlevy, Carter, Donlevy & Co. Mr. 
Nichols has served as_ vice-president 
and chairman of the Accessories branch. 

Brace Hayden, Dunham, Carrigan & 
Hayden, was reelected first vice-presi- 
dent, and Paul A. Griffith, Shields & 


Brother, is the new second vice-presi- 








J. G. RALSTON 
Reynolds Wire Co., Vice-President, A. H. M. A. 








i HE sad news has just reached 
us that genial, lovable Frank 
Drew has passed to his last 
great reward. He was mortally in- 
jured in a motor accident at Lake- 
wood, N. J., Friday, Oct. 19, and 
died shortly after at the Paul Kim- 
ball Hospital as the result of these 
injuries. He was returning to New 
Haven from the Atlantic City Con- 
vention. It is imagined the acci- 
dent happened at 4 p.m. due to a 
blown out tire on the left rear 
wheel which caused the car to turn 
over and crash into a_ telephone 
pole. 

It is doubtful if any one in the 
entire hardware industry was bet- 
ter known or more universally loved 
and respected than Frank Drew, 
who at the time of his death was 
chairman of the Board of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., and a former 


' ough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. | 
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President N. H. A. 


dent, having served for two years as a 
member of the executive committee. 
His place on the latter body will be 
filled for the remaining year of a three- 
year term by C. J. Whipple, Hinnard, 
Spencer & Bartlett. 

Members of the execttive committee 
chosen for a three-year term are Chas. | 
H. Black, Seattle Hardware Co.; John 
T. Martindale, Van Camp Hardware & 
Iron Co., and J. A. Warner, Wyeth 
Hardware & Mfg. Co. The first two 
were reelected. A. J. Bihler, J. C.} 
Lindsay Co., was chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee. 


ENNIS A. MERRIMAN, Amer- 

ican Steel & Wire Co., was again | 
reelected president of the American | 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association | 
at the closing session of that organiza- 
tion’s convention with the National 
Hardware Association at the Marlbor- 


J., Oct. 15-19. A. E. 


Vice-presidents 


Alverson, Greenlee Tool Co., and J. P. 
McKinney, Jr., McKinney Mfg. Co., 
were also reelected. J. G. Ralston, Rey- 
nolds Wire Co., is the new vice-presi- 
dent. 


Frank G. Drew Killed in Auto Accident 





FRANK G. DREW 


president of that company. 

Mr. Drew a native of Philadel- 
phia, was fifty-five years old. He 
was engaged in the wholesale hard- 
ware busines in Philadelphia from 
1887 to 1903, when he became a 


















BRACE HAYDEN 


Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden 


Co. 
First Vice-President, N. H. A. 


_Manufacturers Reelect President D. A. Merriman 
| Vice-Presidents Are A. E. Alverson, J. 


P. McKinney, Jr., and J. G. Ralston 


Members elected to the executive 
committee are J. F. Donahue, Foster 
Bolt & Nut Co.; Geo. T. Price, Kelly 
Axe & Tool Co.,, A. P. Van 
Schaick, American Co. G. 
Thompson, Lufkin Tool Co., was chair 


and 
Chain R. 
man of the nominating committee, and 
H. J. Strugnell, Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., was chairman of the resolutions 
committee, which presented an appro- 
priate tribute to the late F. H. Mc- 
Isaac, a vice-president of the associa- 
tion at the time of his recent death. 





salesman with the Winchester Re 
peating Arms Company. In 1924 
he was elected president of the 
company and last month was made 
chairman of the board. 

He was vice-president the 
Winchester-Simmons Company and 
the Simmons Hardware Company 
and director of the National Re- 
frigerator Company, the Whirldry 
Corporation, the Mound City Paint 
and Color Company and the Na- 
tional Tradesmen’s Bank and Trust 


of 


Company of New Haven. 

He served in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War as a major. He was a 
member of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of the S. A. R., of the Union 
League Quinnipiack and the New 
Haven and Madison Country 
Clubs. He was a Shriner. 

The death of Frank Drew leaves 
a distinct void in the industry he 
served so well. 
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C.J. Whipple Gives Wholesaler’s View on 


Problem of Hardware Distribution 


AKING the wholesaler’s view- 

[ point in the manufacturer's Tues- 

day afternoon discussion of the 
subject “The Problem of Hardware 
Distribution,” C. J. Whipple, president, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., said 
in part: 

“IT am speaking from a wholesaler’s 
viewpoint and, naturally, my opinions 
are likely to be biased by the self-inter- 
est of wholesalers in the problems that 
confront us, but I do not know of a 
single difficulty that faces either a 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer 
that does not, in a greater or less degree, 
affect each of the other two. You rep- 
resent the hardware manufacturer, but 
your job is not finished when you make 
your goods, ship them to the jobber or 
retailer, and receive the money in ex- 
change. 
is not ended until the article you make 
is giving satisfactory service to the 
ultimate consumer. Economies in dis- 
tribution all along the line are just as 
important to you as economies in manu- 
facturing in your own factories. 

“In the past I think there has been a 
surprising lack of cooperation and a 
lack of really ‘thinking through.’ 
There has been too much of a disposi- 
tion on the part of some of you to want 
to ‘eat your cake and have it too.’ I 
have no fault to find with the manu- 
facturer who decides to market his 
product directly to the retailer. Per- 
haps some goods have to be sold that 
way. Neither have I any fault to find 
with the maker who decides to sell his 
product to the mail order houses and 
chains, but the manufacturer who sells 
identical merchandise to either chains 
or mail order houses and permits a re- 
tail price that the independent hard- 
ware dealer buying through ordinary 
channels cannot meet, is either unfair, 
or, to put it more mildly, lacks a con- 
sistent sales policy. I say such a policy 
is unfair and will go further by stating 


Members of 
the Old Guard 
of the 
Southern Hardware 
Jobbers Association 


Your part of the transaction | 








that it lacks sound business judgment | 


because it has been my observation that 
well managed concerns who are making 
money do not do these things. Usually, 
it is the unsuccessful maker in a des- 
perate effort for volume. Sooner or 
later all of you must make your choice 
as to how you wish to have your prod- 
uct reach the consumer. If you decide 
to have the independent hardware dealer 


Cc. J. WHIPPLE 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


handle it, he cannot, over any long 
period of time, be placed at a price 
disadvantage. 

“Many factories tell us that they have 
a clean-cut sales policy; that they sell 
only through jobbers and that direct sales 
to retailers are made on the basis that 
a jobber can meet, but when we come 
to analyze their jobbing customers, we 
find a sad lack of uniformity. Any 
retailer who prints ‘WHOLESALE’ on 
his letter-heads can get on the jobbing 
list with a great many factories and, 
in this way, have an unearned advan- 
tage over his retail competitors. As yet 
no one seems to have had the courage to 
define a jobber or a distributor, but, 
assuming that we could agree upon a 








definition, are there not a number of 
classifications that would come within 
the definition we have agreed upon? 
For example: there is a wholesaler who 
carries a complete stock of your line, 
who issues a catalogue to the retail 
trade and sells his product by means of 
traveling salesmen to retail hardware 
dealers. He orders from you in gen- 
erous quantities, discounts his bills, his 


| claims and returned goods are at a 
| minimum, one or two visits a year from 
| your representative suffice to maintain 
| your contact, with him. 
_ terest in “his retail customers and helps 
| them in the conduct of* their business. 
| In times of depression he carries them 


He has an in- 


financially for long periods. In short, 
such a jobber is performing a 100 per 
cent service. Then there is the jobber 
who operates a retail store, sells the 


| contracting trade and has one or two 


men calling on nearby factories, ga- 


| rages, small or general merchants or 
| retailers. 


He carries but a limited line 
in stock, has small capital and, perhaps, 


| is overtrading his capital and unable to 
| discount his bills. 


His representation 
of your line is incomplete, he asks you 


| to ship a great many of his orders di- 
| rect to his customers, he is constantly 


making claims and his percentage of 
claims to purchases is large. Your rep- 
resentative may call frequently and se- 
cure small orders. And then, to go on 
with the illustration, there is the retailer 
who, by reason of the size of his store, 
styles himself a ‘wholesaler.’ He buys 
goods in larger quantities than the aver- 
age and principally, as a matter of 
pride, does not deign to buy of the 
jobber. By reason of his lower buying 
costs, he is in a position to undersell 
his retail competitors. Perhaps in this 
class we should include the new member 
to get on the jobbing list. I refer to 
the chain store. Here is a type of busi- 
ness that demands and secures the 
greatest service from manufacturers. I 
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know of one chain whose shipments 
from a manufacturer average $14 each. 
We buy from the same factory and our 
shipments average between $500 and 
$1,000. Yet I have not the slightest 
doubt but that they secure as low or 
even lower prices than we do. It seems 
to me that before we can get very far 
on this question of distribution, it is 
going to be necessary to agree upon 
just what a wholesaler is and there 
must be some consistent method of de- 
fining and classifying not only the so- 
called wholesalers but the retailers as 
well. 

“Factories complain to us about their 
increased selling costs. I cannot see 
where the expense of selling to my 
company or to any other concern doing 
a 100 per cent jobbing business has 
increased in the slightest; in fact, tak- 
ing into account the increase in the 
value of the merchandise, I believe that 
the percentage cost of selling to us is 
less now than it was in the ‘good old 
days, and I wonder, if some of the 
concerns who are complaining about in- 
creased selling costs were to divide their 
customers into three divisions I have 
before mentioned, just how they would 
come out. The time has come when an 
analysis should be made and instead of 
lumping selling expenses to figure your 
percentage cost, divide them according 
to the character of the business and 
charge accordingly. Legitimate jobbers 
would welcome such a study. The work 
of Charles Graham and the Boit, Nut 
and Rivet Manufacturing Association 
along these lines has been admirable. 
Personally, I feel that the classification 
of customers has had more to do with 
the success of their plan than any other 
feature, and it seems to me that they 
have ‘blazed the trail’ to a similar study 
by other manufacturers. 

“Economists take delight these days 
in pointing out the weak points in our 
present scheme of distribution. I will 
have to admit that they are right in a 
good many of their contentions. Un- 
derneath it all, the real fault is that 
there are too many of us in the game, 
too many factories, too many jobbers 
and too many dealers, but there are not 
enough good factories, good jobbers and 
good dealers, and this distribution prob- 
lem will not be settled until there are. 


Statistics show that in the manufactur- 
ing business 79 men in 1927 performed 
the work of 100 men in 1914. I know 
of no similar figures on the number of 
employes in wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments but I question if there has 
been so great a saving at this end of the 
business during that period. 

“The wholesale hardware business of 
this country has been developed to a 
gigantic industry. The capital invest- 
ment runs into hundreds of millions and 
the plant area thousands of acres. It 
must be conceded that it is not being 
used to capacity. In all sections we see 








SAUNDERS NORVELL 


President, Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., New York City, whose con- 
tribution to the Manufacturers’ 
Tuesday afternoon discussion on 
the subject “The Problem of Hard- 
ware Distribution,” appeared in 
full in the Oct. 16 issue of HARD- 
WARE AGE, on pages 26 and 27 














manufacturers setting up similar estab- 
lishments of their own by establishing 
warehouse stocks and sending salesmen 
to directly solicit the retail dealers. 
Surely this is a duplication of effort 
and it is extremely doubtful if the addi- 
tional business thus secured yields a net 
profit. There are scores of these stocks 


in my own city, yet I think that anyone 
who has inspected our new plant and 
equipment will agree with the state- 
| ment that we are in a position to ware- 





house more economically and more effi- 
ciently than is possible with a relatively 
small branch stock. The hardware job- 
bers of this country have built up a big 
machine—admittedly it runs well, but 
many of you are building smaller ma- 
chines and this duplication of effort is 
adding tremendously to the cost of dis- 
tribution. 

“IT sometimes wonder about this effort 
for more and more business. Does it 
really pay unless, by reason of low 
costs, new fields of use for the given 
article are opened up? 

“This problem of distribution must 
start with the manufacturing cost of a 
given article. The industries that seem 
to prosper these days and who have 
taken part of the consumer’s dollar 
which was formerly spent for hard- 
ware, are those who have successfully 
applied the principles of mass produc- 
tion. Therefore, I feel that any ideal 
plan of distribution must start out with 
a low manufacturing cost. While, per- 
haps, it is out of my province to refer 
to this, it appears that many of you 
make such a diversified and mixed-up 
line that you do not have sufficient vol- 
ume on a particular item to secure the 
lowest manufacturing cost and the mul- 
tiplicity of items must add greatly to 
the overhead. To the layman, it would 
seem that the solution of this would be 
some sort of a combination or working 
agreement whereby you would concen- 
trate your attention on fewer lines and. 
in this way, secure lower costs. Instead 
of doing that, it would appear as though 
you are following exactly the reverse 
plan and many manufacturers, in an 
effort for volume, are daily bringing 
out additional lines, the market for 
which is already glutted. During the 
past few years, in conjunction with the 
Department of Commerce, you have 
made considerable progress in reducing 
the number of styles and sizes in the 
various lines, but as vet have only 
scratched the surface. I feel there is 
much more that can be done effectively 
and have no doubt but that your various 
associations are still occupied with this 
problem. 

“The principal contact that a jobber 
has with a manufacturer is through the 
factory's sales representative. This 
may be the preprietor, officer of the 
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company, a so-called manufacturer’s 


representative, or a hired salesman, but | 


taking them as a whole, I am sure that 


my jobbing friends will agree with me | 


when I tell you that your representa- 


tives are not as efficient as they should | 
‘old | 
' 


be. There is much of the 
school, good fellow stuff.’ There is not 
enough detailed information about the 
line. Very few can make an effective 
talk to a meeting of salesmen. Cata- 
logues and advertising to them are an 
uncharted sea. How many of your rep- 
resentatives, after securing an order 
from the wholesaler’s buyer, can then 
go to the jobber’s catalog department, 
sit down and make a proper layout of 
a catalog page for the wholesaler, illus- 
trating your own goods? I find few 
know the difference between a half-tone 
and a wood-cut, and writing an effec- 
tive description of the merchandise for 
a wholesale catalog is an unheard-of 
proposition. A jobber’s catalog is the 
means of presenting your merchandise 
not only to the jobber’s salesmen, but 


too 


to the retail trade as well and when you | 


overlook this in the training of the men 
you send out, you are overlooking a 
vital point. 


in handling details of this kind. 


“I do not want you to get the idea | 
| department that he has to contend with. 


that we do not believe in factory sales- 
men, or that we are underestimating the 
value of a factory salesman to the job- 


G. 8. WILSON 
Decatur & Hopkins Co. 


ber. What I want to get across is the fact 
that we need more factory salesmen 
with ideas, men who have some vision 
of the future and who think more of 
what it holds in store for all of us 
than the commissions of the immediate 
present. Nowadays we have altogether 
too few of the right sort. 

“Next, I would like to direct your 
attention to the proper packaging and 
packing of goods. By ‘packaging’ I 
mean the cardboard container which 
ultimately goes on the dealer’s shelf, 
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tailer. 
wholesaler is the most expensive single | 
| on our orders have an extended value 


It has been surprising to | 
me to find how lame some of the larg- | 
est and best-known manufacturers are | 


| lantic City, N. J., 








and by ‘packing’ I mean the outer con- 


tainer or box in which the merchandise | 
| is delivered to the transportation com- | 


pany. Hardware packing has _ been 
largely a matter of tradition and most 
manufacturers pack in units most con- 
venient to themselves without much 
thought to either the wholesaler or re- 
The packing department of the 


GEORGE T. KIMBALL 
American Hardware Corp. 


Is there not considerable room for re- 


search work here that will eventually | 


Should not 


reduce distribution costs ? 


Hardware Council Repo 
Available at Early Date 


The Hardware Council met in At 
Friday and Satur- 
day, Oct. 12 and 13 just prior to the 
big convention. 
cil’s findings will be available at an 
early date. 


erm 


| snrmrtgeneneerverserertistsvverngenernetrersnneor 


the cardboard package contain the 
quantity that the average dealer would 
order and, where possible, should there 


| not be a shipping package containing a 
turnover is | 
something that will be with us for a | 


larger quantity? Stock 


good many years to come and shipping 


| cases weighing 500 or 600 Ibs. are just 


as out of place in the modern scheme 
of things as the horse and buggy is on 
a concrete road. Heretofore, hardware 
manufacturers, for the most part, have 
had an inherent tendency to’ disapprove 
of anything that requires change, but 
we must have changes if we are to have 
improvements. 

The reason that the net returns 
are not satisfactory to my mind is 
not so much a question of margin as 
it is the way in which we do our busi- 
ness. Personally, I believe the mark-up 


at 


Reports of the Coun- | 


Watch for these reports. 
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in both wholesale and retail 
adequate. 

“From a recent analysis made of the 
wholesale hardware business it was 
found that during the period studied 
the average hardware jobber’s order 
amounted to $19.65. In my own com- 
pany we have made extensive studies of 
the cost of handling various lines of 
that more than 25 per cent of the items 


to be 


goods and have been amazed to find 
of less than $1. 

“How can a wholesaler function eco- 
nomically under these conditions? A 


| considerable percentage of the orders 


that we have from our retail dealer 


| customers are nothing more or less 


than retail transactions. Dealers have 
been educated in the matter of turn- 


| Over to the point where they are apply- 
ing it to an extreme in ordering from 
_ their jobber, but, in spite of that, their 


stock turn is still very low. This can 


| only be due to one of two things—either 


buying goods in such large quantities 


| that they do not secure a proper stock 


turn, or carrying a very great number 
ct items for which there is only an 
occasional demand. There is some- 


| thing the matter in the way that the 
| independent retail hardware business 


is constituted when the average mer- 
chant all over the United States is able 
to turn his stock but 2.3 times in a 
year and if you stop to think about it, 


P. F. HORD 
Assistant Secretary, N. H. A. 


this lack of stock turn on the part of 
the independent dealer is having an in 
direct effect upon the prosperity of 
your own business. 

“At the outset, I made the statement 
that I thought there was a lack of really 
‘thinking through.’ I sometimes won- 
der if factories have a definite idea of 
just what course their merchandise 
follows after it has left their hands, 
and so I am going to give you a few 
examples of what I consider the lack 
of ‘thinking through.’ A few minutes 

(Continued on page 174) 
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Read, Belcher & 


Left to Right—1. Mrs. Harris, Edwin Harris, Pawtucket Mfg. Co., Mrs. Read and Harry B. 
Loomis Hdwe. Co. 2. A. E. Alverson, Greenlee Tool Co. 3. Ike Black, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., Mrs. Geller, H. W. 
Geller, Geller, Ward & Hasner Hwde. Co. and J. A. Mansergh, Russell & Erwin. 4. R. B. Jones, Clyde Cutlery Co., S. R. 
Droescher, S. R. Droescher, Inc., R. P. Boyd, Savage Arms Corp., L. H. Weber, Geo. Worthington Co., F. O. Betz, Me- 
Kinney Mfg. Co. 5. Geo. T. Bailey, Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Chas. Oliver and B. D. Quarrie, Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 


7. Mrs. Geo. A. Fernley, Mrs. M. J. Lacey and Mrs. Geo. W. Eckhardt. 
9. Henry J. Funk, Albany Hdwe. & Iron Co. 10. J. P. McKinney, Jr., and 
11. A. M. Wooster, Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co. 


6. F. A. Heitman, F. W. Heitman Co. 
8. W. C. Perkins, American Chain Co. 
Frank J. Koch, McKinney Mfg. Co. 
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merchants, Herbert P. Sheets, 
managing director, National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, contributed 
to the three-cornered discussion of the 
subject, “The Problem of Hardware 
Distribution,” at the manufacturers’ 
Tuesday afternoon session. In part, 
Mr. Sheets said: 
“This thing we call distribution, this 
process of getting goods from the 
maker or grower to the consumer, is 


GS merchants for the retail hardware 





the most complex and difficult of all 
our business problems. And the trend 
of modern conditions and the con- | 
stantly changing buying impulses of | 
the people lead to greater rather than 
less complexity. 

“It is a problem which the hardware 
trade may well concern itself; a prob- 
lem, indeed, with which it must con- 
cern itself. 

“I have neither sympathy nor pa- | 
tience with the popular theory that 
production costs should be used as a 
measure for the distribution costs. It 
may be true that the former have been 
lowered through greater plant and per- 
sonnel efficiency, while the trend of the 
latter has been in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“But how could it be otherwise? 
Production has largely to do with raw 
materials and mechanical processes. 
Distribution involves all the human 
processes required to get the finished 
goods to the consumer. The compo- 
nent factors of the one are fixed, posi- 
tive; of the other, ever changing, 
whimsical, uncertain. There is no re- 
lationship between the two. They can- 
not be compared and measured one 
against the other. 

“In most cases fabrication is a com- 
paratively simple thing as contrasted 
with the problem of getting its product 
where and when it is wanted for use. 
And the sooner we forget some of the 
foolish theories of distribution and de- 
vote ourselves to serious study of its 
practicalities, the better it will be for | 
all in interest, including the public. 

“That there is some hope of a better 
public understanding of what is in- 
volved in distribution is evidenced by 
the following comment in a Washing- 
ton news letter: 

“*Aside from 





politics, experts in 


Washington are agreed that distribu- 
tion is the problem that the govern- 
ment and business must now seriously 
attack. There is much loose talk about 





H. P. Sheets Speaks for Retailers on the 
Problem of Hardware Distribution 


excessive distribution cost. The utili- 
ties are supposed to be about as capably 
managed as any other industry in 
America, but their cost of distribution 
is anywhere from three to six times 
their cost of production... . A higher 
gross cost of distribution might eco- 
nomically justify itself if greater effi- 
ciency resulted... . A great advance 
in economics will have been made when 
service (distribution) is recognized for 





H. P. SHEETS 
Managing Director, N. R. H. A. 


what it is, the principal ingredient in 
the value.’ 

“That there is still much waste in 
distribution; that there is entirely too 
much expensive duplication of effort; 
that distribution is not as efficient as it 
should be, may be admitted. And that 
those engaged in distribution should 
make every possible effort to reduce 
waste and increase efficiency goes with- 
out saying. 

“This meeting is assembled, I take 
it, to consider this phase of the dis- 
tribution problem as it related to hard- 
ware. 

“So the first question that presents 
itself is why are we in business? Why 
are we engaged in the manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing of hardware? 

“Of course the answer is simple; 
we have assumed these various activi- 
ties with a normal desire to make 
money. The making of a profit is a 
primary business instinct. But profit 
comes as compensation for service. 

“The taking of a profit without the 
rendering of a service is just as un- 
thinkable as the idea of doing business 
without profit. The one dovetails the 
other, and the more efficient the ser- 





vice, the more assured is the profit, 
But if general complaints by all three 
branches of the trade are to be taken 
seriously, few of us are attaining the 
desired profit objective. So the next 
queries in order are: Is our service 
deficient? Or is it rendering inefficient 
and costly ? 

“Until there are honest answers to 
these questions, and until there is com- 
plete acceptance of responsibilities by 
each of the three groups, coupled with 
the determination to make hardware 
distribution more efficient by eliminat- 
ing waste wherever it may be found, 
profits will continue short of desires. 

“The problems of hardware distri- 
bution will, and can be, solved only by 
those engaged in it. But until we de- 
liberately put aside some of our busi- 
ness cowardice, which afflicts most of 
us, a complete solution can hardly be 
expected. 

“We are afraid to face facts and to 
act on those facts. It is so much easier 
and pleasanter to think in terms of 
what we would like the facts to be, 
We are reluctant to assume the burdens 
of our logical responsibilities; prone to. 
drift in the hope that problems will 
solve themselves. 

“In the pressure of modern competi- 
tion action is too often motivated by ex- 
pediency; non-action by the hope that 
something may happen. We jump at 
the seeming necessities of the present, 
too often overlooking the consequences. 
in the future. 

“Getting by today seems infinitely 
more important than laying the founda- 
tion for larger opportunities tomorrow. 
Instead of finding and correcting our 
own faults, it seems much more clever 
to find fault with others. Quick per- 
ception magnifies the shortcomings of 
others, but myopia dulls the seriousness 
of our own. Thus the retailer easily 
theorizes that wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are largely responsible for 
most of his problems, 

“The wholesaler, in turn, is critical 
of both retailer and manufacturer. 

“And the manufacturer quickly satis- 
fies himself that if wholesalers and re- 
tailers were more efficient his distribu- 
tion problems would be well solved. 

“Primarily, the manufacturer is 
interested in the wholesaler and retailer 
only as they provide a channel of dis- 
tribution for his wares, and neither re- 
tailer nor wholesaler recognizes any 
particular obligation to the manufac- 
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Left to right—1, John Donnan, W. S. Donnan Hardware Company, secretary Southern Hardware Jobbers Assn. 
2, R. L. Bidez and Mark Lyons, McGowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co. 3, Dean S. Paden, King Hdwe. Co., and C. J. 
Hendryx, E. C. Atkins & Co. 4, Mrs. and Mr. George Walter Davis. 5, R. W. Shapleigh, Shapleigh Hdwe. Co. 
6, J. S. Bonbright, Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Co. 7, Mrs. R. J. Atkinson and Mrs. A. C. Lamson. 8, F. J. 
Coakley, Samson Cordage Works. 10, F. W. Shaw, Columbus-McKinnon Chain Co. 11, Frank L. Campbell, Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc. 12, Mrs. Llew S. Soule. 13, Paul W. Dillon, Northwestern Barb Wire Co. 14, S. Horace Dis- 
ston, Henry Disston & Sons Co. 15, Miss Virginia Jones, Mrs. George W. Eckhardt and Miss Barbara Eckhardt. 
16, C. C. Read and Osgood Murdock, both of “Hardware World.” 17, Mrs. Stowell, R. M. Stowell, Emerson & 
Stevens Mfg. Co., and Miss Helen Oliver. 18, S. G. Russell, W. V. Hawkins, W. M. Parker and Fred Everett, 
Columbian Rope Co.; W. J. Loan, E. H. Dornsey, A. F. Coe and H. H. Hespern, Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co. 
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turer, or to each other, except as it 
coincides with their own interests. 

“This bold statement, stripped as it is 
of the usual platitudinous raiment, may 
be considered by some as rather brutal 
in its frankness. 

“But deep in our hearts we know 
that self-interest is still dominant, and 
that there is little of the altruistic in 
the relations of any one group with 
the others. 

“True, we are quite given to saying 
nice things to each other, but it is 
equally true that we sometimes say 
things not so nice about each other. 

“But manufactures, wholesalers and | 


D. M. FULTON 
Carlin & Fulton Co. 


retailers are interested in each other, 
not from altruistic motives, but because | 
together they form an industry. 

As an industry, the three groups 
must work together; they must study 
each other’s problems, because their 
individual problems compose the greater 
problem of hardware distribution. 

And this problem is of such dom- | 
inance as to demand the maximum of | 
team-work in constructive action. Each | 
branch of distribution must learn to | 
think through the whole distribution | 
problem. Group consciousness must be 
replaced by an industry consciousness. 

It was in this community of interest 
that the Hardware Council had its in- 
spiration. 

The Council was organized as a 
meeting place for the three trade 
branches to jointly study the problems 
of hardware distribution; not allt the 
separate problems of the separate 
groups, but all of the problems common 
to the industry. 

“So in my opinion, the Council’s out- | 
standing accomplishment its 
thorough study of hardware distribu- | 
tion, report of which was released last | 
January. 

“In presenting the report to the trade | 
no attempt was made to prescribe 
remedies for the listed ills. This most 
important function was referred to the 


is 


| and the methods he must 


| parent organizations, where it properly 

| belongs. Indeed, the report was in such 
form as to embody a challenge to each 
of the associations to forthwith study 
its area of the diagnosis and prescribe 
essential remedies. 


“This challenge was accepted by the | 


retailers, who used the Council's report 


as the basis for the program of their | 
| check actual results against estimates 


3oston Congress, last June. 
“At this gathering the problems of 
Henry Brown, typical hardware re- 


tailer, were studied and his sins of | 


omission and commission laid bare. 

“In this introspective study some of 
the things which Henry said about him- 
self were not altogether edifying. Some 
of the plain truths uttered did not en- 
large his bump of self-esteem. 

“He pointed out to himself, in fact, 
that in many respects he has fallen far 
short of being as efficient as he should 
be, and that as many of his problems 
have come from within as from with- 
out. So frank were his criticisms of 
and admonitions to himself, and 
positive were some of his conclusions 
as to what he must do to save his busi- 
ness soul, that some of his well-wishers 
in the other groups, unaccustomed to 
such frankness, thought Henry had 
given himself a raw deal. They say 
that Henry is a much better merchant 
than he gave himself credit for being. 

“But thorough self-analysis and can- 
did self-expression are good for one’s 
well being, and such a course is de- 


50 


| cidedly refreshing as a change from 
| the self-satisfied and recriminatory at- 


titude which usually prevails. Besides, 
Henry, with all his faults, is still a 
pretty good scout. 

“He may not enjoy the limelighting 


| of those faults, but when he is con- 


vinced of them, he buckles on his 
armor with determination to be a more 
efficient soldier in fighting his business 
battles. 

“So out the multitude of 
cussion at Boston, Henry Brown, hard- 
ware retailer, reached certain conclu- 
sions as to the policies he must follow 
use to in- 


of dis- 


crease his merchandising efficiency. 

“And that these policies and meth- 
ods might be constantly before him as 
his guide to progress, they were em- 
bodied in what he is pleased to call a 
‘Program of Applied Activity for 
Better Hardware Retailing.’ 

“It was so named because Henry 
knows that mere conclusions are insufh- 
cient; that application and action are 
essential to sticcess in any progressive 
enterprise. 

“Henry also knows that, being in- 
tensely human, his immediate and com- 
plete reformation is unlikely, since 
habits of long standing are not easily 
or quickly corrected. 


} 


“But he has set himself to the task 
of working to the program he has out. 
lined for himself that he may the better 
do his part in the job of hardware dis. 
tribution. 

“Among other things, he is going to 
give more attention to business ¢on- 
trol through the budgeting of expenses 
and sales, so that each month he may 


instead of having his information at 
the end of the year when nothing can 
be done about it. 

He will carefully study and analyze 
his operating costs to the end that em- 
ployee time may be better utilized, 
unnecessary expenses eliminated and to- 


CHARLES J. GRAHAM 
American Bolt, Nut & Rivet Ass’n 


President, 
tal expenditures kept in ratio with rea- 
sonable sales possibilities and margins. 

With unit or other form of stock con- 
trol he will give more careful study to 
his merchandise movements to de- 
termine obsolete and slow moving 
goods, and the popular selling price 
lines, as a guide to inventory reduc- 
tion, sales concentration, speedier turn- 
over and better customer service. 

He will study the offerings of com- 
peting agencies, both as to quality and 
price, that his purchases may be made 
with definite knowledge of the situa- 
tion to be met. 

He will give more, rather than less, 
attention to his buying, perhaps con- 
centrating his business with as few 
suppliers as possible on the theory that 
the greater aggregate volume given 
each will reduce their costs and justify 
price and other concessions. 

Through greater application of mod- 
ern methods and the use of modern 
equipment he will improve the appear- 
ance of his store and make his mer- 
chandise more attractive and accessible 
to his customers. 

By more careful planning and the 
better training of his sales people he 
will merchandise more aggressively, 
and, without disregarding the influence 
of the price appeal to many customers, 
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give maximum attention and selling ef- 
fort to those lines which by reason of 
their higher quality render better ser- 
vice to the consumer and give greater 
satisfaction to the merchant selling 
them. 

In short, Henry Brown, having 
studied has faults of the past, is de- 
termined that he is going to be a better 
merchant and a stronger link in the 
chain of hardware distribution. 

And, having set up, and determined 
to be guided, by such standards, he be- 
lieves it is his right, if not his actual 
duty, to ask his partners in the distri- 
bution enterprise to do likewise. 

He fels that however negligent he 
may have been, he is not responsible 
for all the problems which have made 
hardware distribution more difficult 





“ OU American hardware manu- 
4 facturers of quality merchandise 
are to be complimented upon 
your march of progress during the last 
decade,” said H. E. Mitchell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Dover Mfg. Co., Dover, 
Ohio, before Group Four of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers on Wed- 
nsday morning. Continuing his ad- 
dress on this subject, Mr. Mitchell said 
in part: 

“In admitting that you have become 
masters of mass production with its 
attendant advantages to you and the 
public, I approach this subject from the 
opposite side. How about mass con- 
sumption? Is, and does mass produc- 
tion smugness produce in you the opin- 
ion that we have a seller’s market to- 
day? Is it not true that today it is 
distinctly a buyer’s market? And what 
is a buyer’s market? Is not a study of 
the buyer’s market the first step in 
analyzing the ways and means to bring 
about mass consumption? I need not 
warn or threaten you as to the absolute 
necessity to bring about mass consump- 
tion. Your mass production perfection 
demands outlet. No unit of quality mer- 
chandise is sold until it passes from your 
hands through jobber, then dealer to 
the consumer,.is paid for, and put into 
use. The working out of this is your 
responsibility. 

“I plead a general ignorance for the 
public as to what is a quality product in 
the list of the various and numerous 
things they must buy. I plead ignorance 
for the hardware dealer, because I 





quality merchandise is 
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and so seriously affected the profits 
which should accrue from service well 
rendered. : 

For schedule and discussion of such 
problems he most respectfully com- 
mends the Hardware Council’s: report 
tc the members of the other trade di- 
visions, for serious study and prompt 
action. 

He believes that manufactures and 
wholesalers as well as retailers, should 
face the facts as they are; that nothing 
is to be gained by shutting our eyes to 
real issues. 

He believes that if the problem of 
hardware distribution is to be solved 
each group must recognize that it has 
a job to do, and that job is ultimately 
tied up with the jobs of the other two, 
and that each must learn to think in 





“Quality Merchandise at Standard Prices” 


stuffed, and then the continuous call of 
Mesdames Sweeney, Jones, Smith and 
Martin for everything from a tack up. 
And don’t forget that dangerous state 





H. E. MITCHELL 
Dover Mfg. Co. 


of public mind that questions where to 
go to get the best prices. I plead that 
the dealer’s mind has become a walking 
inventory and that he is in a nervous 
sweat to not only keep that inventory 
complete, but that he is driven to give 
vent to his suppressed emotions by la- 
menting the price cutter’s existence and 
power. 

“Right at this point the hardware 
dealer is shot down in his trench. 
Therefore, may I repeat that no unit of 
sold until it 
passes from your hands through jobber, 
then dealer to the consumer, is paid for 


think of the majority of hardware deal-| and put into use. 


ers confined within their stores, with the 
back room piled to the ceiling with a 
multitude of items, his shelves laden, 
his counters crowded, his windows 





“T am not overlooking the jobber. 
You will have to ask him many ques- 


tions, too, but I consider the hardware 
dealer is the sounding board of the na- 
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terms of functions rather than supposed 
rights. 

He believes that hardware distribu- 
tion can function efficiently only when 
there is such complete coordination be- 
tween the three groups as will resolve 
itself into unity of purpose and concert 
of action; that the prestige of hard- 
ware distribution can be rehabilitated 
only when its faults are corrected by 
those responsible for them. 

So Henry Brown, hardware retailer, 
having accepted and acted upon the 
challenge, joins the Hardware Council 
in its challenge to the other groups. 

Not that he is boastful of his own 
conversion, but that in his penitence 
for his shortcomings, he realizes that 
complete salvation must come through 
ioint effort. 





tion for the hardware manufacturers. 
He is your front line man.” 

Mr. Mitchell then told of the very 
successful, well attended, meetings 
which his company had sponsored in 
various sections of the country where 
dealers, jobbers and manufacturers dis- 
cussed the merchandising of quality 
electric appliances for the benefit of all 
concerned. “Quality Merchandise at 
Standard Prices” was said to be empha- 
sized at all these meetings and will be 
stressed at the meetings planned for 
other sections of the country. 

“The hardware dealers of the coun- 
try in general know what is standard 
merchandise and what is not,” continued 
the speaker, “while the average con- 
sumer does not always know what is 
standard and what is sub-standard. 
The respofsibility of getting quality 
merchandise in the hands of the con 
sumer is the manufacturer’s, for the 
goods are not sold until they pass 
through the jobber’s hands to the con- 
sumer.” : 

He spoke of a booklet which his com- 
pany has published under the auspices 
of the Pittsburgh Retail Hardware As- 
sociation which is a code of ethics for 
a hardware dealer. It sets forth his 
objectives, tells how to organize em- 
ployees for a sales contest, how to sel! 
by telephone and instructs in advertis- 
ing, and other beneficial information. 

In conclusion, Mr. Mitchell told his 
audience that the company he repre- 
sented was working with the jobbers 
and the retail dealer in order to in- 
crease the sale of quantity merchandise 
in an effort to build up mass consump- 
tion, which he called the elusive twin 
to mass production, and urged others 
to follow suit. 
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RGING members of the Acces- 
U sories Branch of the National 

Hardware Association to study 
modern merchandising methods and to 
properly fulfill their obligations as 
wholesalers, A. H. Nichols, Buhl Sons, 
Detroit, Mich., vice-president of the 
N. H. A., started the morning session 
of that group. In part Mr. Nichols 
said: 

“I believe that those who attend these 
meetings find them of great value, as 
well as one of their most pleasant mem- 
ories. It may be that we do not always 
accomplish as much as we may desire. 


Possibly that which seems to some of | 





ts a necessity would not fit in to condi- | 


tions in other territories or under other | 


circumstances, but the friendship, the | 
good fellowship we find here surely is | 


of great value to all of us. 


“Business is the production and the | 


distribution of the things that supply 


the public demands, a business cannot | 
hope to succeed that does not add to | 
uman happiness, for business is a hu- | 


man service. It is only logical to sup- 


pose that the individual who devotes | 
his life and his energy to a business has | 
constantly before him the one desire | 


“Success” and success in business re- 
sults from the good will of the people 
that returns a just compensation for 
the investment made and the services 
tendered. 

“The history of the year just passed 
tells us it was a successful year; that 
our country has increased in wealth, 
our savings deposits are greater, while 
labor is receiving a wage that as an 
income in almost any other country 
would allow them to live on the luxuries 
of the land. It also tells us that the 
wholesale sales for 1927 in the nine 
lines of trade shows an average decline 
in sales of about 4 per cent; wholesale 
hardware showing a decline in sales of 
about 6 per cent, while the cost of do- 
ing business has slightly increased; 
there were more commercial failures in 
1927 than in any year since 1922 al- 
though prices were 100 per cent higher 
than they were in 1898, and 50 per cent 
higher than in 1913. 

“The best guide to the future is the 


experiences of the past, and from this | 


the statistician concludes that prices are 
now at their peak, and during the next 
ten years we will see a gradual decline 
im prices. In view of this prediction, 


tinue with the low margin of profits 
we are now operating under, with de- 
clining prices, and increasing expenses. 
This surely is not a pleasing picture to 
paint before a gathering of business 
men, but business cannot progress while 
looking at an erroneous picture. It mat- 
ters not how much success we may have 
achieved, Business, if in a healthy con- 
dition, must grow. With prosperity 
all around us, there must be some rea- 





A. H. NICHOLS 


Buhl Sons 
Elected President N.H.A. 


son for the unprofitable condition we 
are facing. 

“Ts the wholesaler a necessity? Are 
the great wholesalers’ warehouses filled 
with millions upon millions of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise, located so as to 
render a service in the scheme of dis- 
tribution that will supply the public’s 
demand in the most economical man- 
ner possible, a necessity? In a country 
of one hundred and twenty million peo- 
ple with half of our population living 
in suburban and rural districts, with 
a hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
towns of less than twelve thousand 
inhabitants, the wholesalers’ warehouse 
is necessary for the most economical 
distribution of merchandise. But, if 
the wholesaler is a necessity, why this 
small compensation for the investment 
and services rendered? Have we for- 
gotten that business is a human serv- 


| ice and are we thinking only in terms 





fam wondering how long we can con- | 


of money? We know that the work- 
man at the bench who thinks only in 
terms of money an undesirable 
worker and his place is soon filled with 
one more loyal. Surely, the 


is 
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A. H. Nichols Urges Accessories Branch 
to Study Modern Merchandising 


manufacturer who is endeavoring to 
serve two masters, or the independent 
retailer who believes that his cost is 
what he pays for his goods, are not the 
only factors in bringing about the pres- 
ent unprofitable business conditions. 
Would it not be well for us to pause 
long enough to look in our own mirror ? 

“As merchandisers, we are obliged to 
meet and deal with complexing and 
sometimes, unsolved problems. What- 
ever may be advanced in the form of 
theories or formulas designed to assist 
che merchandiser will be condemned by 
some. We have heard of the man who 
was ‘agin’ the school because if every 
one could read and write no one would 
work. 

“The chain stores with their large 
warehouses are wholesale stores. The 


| standardizing by them of lines of goods 
| carried in stock, their eliminating a 


| goods at the lowest possible cost. 


large portion of the sales cost, their 
delivery system both to and from their 
stores enables them to distribute their 
This 


| so-called new competition has been more 








selfish | 


or less a factor in the changed busi- 
ness conditions. If, however, they are 
serving the public’s demands and add- 


| ing to human happiness, they will con- 


tinue to prosper and sooner or later the 
great American mind will find a still 
greater method of distribution. There- 
fore, it behooves us to find a way to 
meet this new condition. 

“Production costs have been reduced 
by the manufacturer to the most scien- 
tific point, but mass production calls for 
mass selling, and mass selling has not 
yet been put on as economical basis as 
mass production with. the result that 
many of the economies affected by mass 
production are dissipated through the 
increased costs of mass selling, and 
mass production or mass selling under 
such conditions does not increase con- 
sumption. Consequently, insisting upon 
a higher gross margin of profit alone 
will not remedy our present condition. 
The total expense of selling and dis- 
tribution must be greatly reduced. This 
naturally leads to a careful analysis of 
every expense by the manufacturer. 
wholesaler and retailer, and will require 
the most loyal cooperation of all three 
branches of trade. The retailer who 
buys of too many different firms or 
expects wholesale price for retail quan- 
tities has greatly increased the whole- 
saler’s cost of doing business. A firm 
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Co.; John Shann, Chas. J. Smith & Co.; Sam Ancelerwitz, Wm. Goldenblum & Co.; 


W.B. Munroe Tells How Jobbers Do Aid 
Retail Dealers to Meet Current Problems 


HE wholesaler’s work in assisting 
the retail dealer with his prob- 
lems reviewed before the 
Wednesday afternoon meeting of the 
National Hardware Association by W. 


was 


B. Munroe, president of Supplee-Biddle | 
Mr. | 
Munroe reminded his audience that busi- | 
ness is being done in a very different | 


Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


way today than even a few years ago, 
and stated that the retail dealer now 


looks to the wholesale distributor for a 
practical solution of the new competi- | 


tion problem that faces his business. 
His address in part continues: 


“T think it is a situation that demands 
‘Greater 


answer to the question of the retailer 


as to how they can do business at a | 


profit. 


“ 


following : 

‘By studying the lines and items 
sold by the Chain Stores and Cata- 
log Houses with a view of co- 
operating with the retailer by en- 
deavoring to purchase similar 
goods in order to place the retail- 
er in a position to meet such com- 
petition.’ 


“Many times when we locate the fac- 
tories where these ‘Excuse Brands’ are 
produced, we find the merchandise 
comes from a manufacturer who is sell- 
ing us his regular brand or quality 
goods. 


Wholesale-Retailer-Coopera- | 
tion,’ and that the wholesaler must help | 
the retailer to function properly under | 
the new conditions, and also give the | 


I dwell for a few minutes on sug- | 

gestion No. 8 from the National Re- | 

tail Congress at Boston, which is the 
| 





“It is also surprising from that same | 


manufacturer how difficult we find it to | 


secure these ‘Excuse Brands’ at a price 
which will enable the retailer to meet 
that competition. 

“From this point the background of 
my remarks must necessarily be some 


of the activities of our own business, | 


as I am not so familiar with what other 


W. B. MUNROE 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co. 


| wholesalers are doing to assist the re- 
| tailers. 


“It is my thought, however, that all 
the wholesalers are taking an active 
part in the campaign to assist the re- 
tailers and are probably doing many of 
the same things. 

“We have a business service or 
research department that is busy all 
the time making surveys and preparing 
recommendations in the interest of the 
retailer. The department began to 
work in a small way in our own city, 


| 





| writes to 
| store, or 





uncan, both of Stanley Works; C. D. Reynolds, Watkins-Cottrell Co.; F. H. Belling, Black & Decker Mfg. 
Chas. J. Smith, Chas. J. Smith & Co. 


but later on our field organizations 
found a call existed to go into our 
general selling area. It has been our 


experience that constructive and aggres- 
sive business service program contrib- 
utes the necessary stimulation and it has 
demonstrated that the retailer with up- 
to-the-minute methods has little to fear 
from rivals less known 
munity and can survive the competi- 


in the com- 
tion of a multiple stores system. 

“On the other hand, an even more 
important part of our job, if possible— 
both being essential—is to act as mer- 
chandising counsel to the retailer. 
When we come to this point, we have 
reached the real meat of our conception 
of the wholesaler’s function in the pres- 
ent-day distribution situation. 

“Let me give some specific instances. 
Suppose one of our retail customers 
us that he is opening a new 
an extension to his present 
a certain date. Perhaps. as 
recently, he has been burned 
He wants 


store, on 
happened 
out and has had to rebuild. 
help to organize a successful 
opening day sale.’ 

“We go into it with him as thor- 
oughly as though it were our own store 
We help him pick out his specials: we 
hunt around to work out a couple of 
deals that will give him some unusually 
attractive offerings suited to the season 
and his needs; we send a man to him, 
if he wishes, to help him arrange his 
store, decorate the place and so on. 

“Our advertising department supplies 
him with folders, circulars, and shows 
him how to us ‘them. 

“Every department manager is stth- 
ject to the call of the business service 


‘grand 
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Reber; E. D. Jones, Mrs. Brasier, Mrs. Jones and Wm. W. Brasier, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


department to assist the retailer with 
merchandising information and gener- | 
ally coach him in all of the things that | 
are today commonly associated with | 
good store keeping. Our supervisors 
direct the change—over from the old 
style to the new and help the retailer see 
the value of modern methods. Includ- 
ed in these suggestions are modern store 
fronts, proper window display facilities, 
improved interior arrangements, mer- 
chandise clearly priced, specials featured 
each week, and unit window trimming 


plan. 


Between 
wholesaler, 


consuming public.’ the two 
stands the economically 
‘bridging the gap’ between production 
and sale. The wholesaler is helping 
the retailer by extending him liberal 
lines of credit, which is not only a 
great convenience but an asset of real 
advantage. 

“An outstanding development in con- 
nection with the effort to build for 
permanency and really cooperate with 
the retailer is the aim of the wholesaler 
to have the retailer modernize his store. 
Through arrangements with the coun- 


| try’s leading authorities on store fix- 





Mrs. Griffiths and Geo. H. Griffiths 
HARDWARE AGE 


tures, we provide the retailer an oppor- 
tunity to secure expert assistance from 
engineers who know how to plan proper 
equipment. 

“Tt is our thought that modern meth- 
ods must be adopted, but we ask the 
retailer to remember that success can 
only come through a thorough under- 
standing of the entire proposition, cou- 
pled with the most careful attention to 
all details and that is why some of the 
wholesalers have found it necessary to 
organize fully equipped ‘business serv- 


ice departments.’ 
“Many wholesalers offer to the re- | 


| tailers very complete details on financ- 


“In our plans for assisting the re- | 
tailer we endeavor to help him reduce | 
his stock to the minimum—eliminating | 
as far as he possibly can all slow-turn- 
ing items and so-called accommodation 
items; which practically do not turn at 
all. 

“We ask the retailer to find out what 
goods he can sell freely in his com- 
munity, and then to devote most of his 
energies to selling those particular 
items, 

“The wholesaler is trying to assist 
the retailer in ‘bridging the gap’ be- 
tween the manufacturer and the re- 
quirements of the retailer. On one side 
we find ‘quantity production’ and on 
the other ‘the merchandise needs of the | 





ing their business and a simple but ef- 
fective method of accounting, that gives 
the retailer intimate and correct knowl- 
edge of his business at all times. This 
part of the wholesaler’s service is some- 
thing I consider as important as any 
other one thing that is being done, as 
facts have proven that many times a 
business could have been saved from 
failure if this part of the service had 
been used in time. 


“I wonder how many wholesalers | 


have had any experience in the plan 


of having the retailer ask the whole- | 


saler for ‘constructive criticism?’ It is 
my thought that assistance of that kind 


could be made one of the greatest aids | 


in our problems of today. 








| tailer. 


“The wholesaler is striving, in my 
opinion, to do everything possible to 
encourage the retailer to hold his place 
in the distribution of merchandise and 
is already playing an active part in the 
campaign to make the retailer a better 
merchant and a better customer. This 
is being accomplished by making him 
feel the value and necessity for ‘good 
store-keeping, advertising, accurate ac- 
counting and adequate display.’ 

“The wholesalers are looking ahead 
and are keeping in mind the fact that 
the retailer is their customer, and that 


Albrecht 
Co. 


A. C. Albrecht and Mrs. 
North Bros. Mfg. 


they must give him ‘present-day ¢o- 
operation’ to meet ‘present-day com- 
petition.’ 

“It is highly important and signifi- 
cant that the wholesaler help the re- 
tailer to iron out his difficulties against 
a common enemy; with any legitimate 
method that promises economy and bet- 
ter results, and if the wholesaler will 
do so, both the wholesaler and the re- 


| tailer may both stay in business and be 


more prosperous. 

“The growth of the multiple stores 
system has led some observers to pre- 
dict the eventual elimination of the ;e- 
I have made a careful study of 
present-day conditions in distribution 
and hold no such belief.’ 
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Hardware Jobbers Tell Experiences 
Selling Electrical and Radio Merchandise 


saler must, I[ believe, cultivate the 


GREEING that the hardware, class of stores; so the hardware whole- 
wholesaler is a most important | 


factor in the distribution of 
various electrical merchandise, several 
iobbers told the accessories branch, in 
Tuesday morning session, their own 
experiences in the sale of this profitable 
line. 

R, L. Didez, C. M. McClung & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., said: 

“Frankly, I think that the wholesale | 





| for him to get his share of the appli- 
| ance business of the electrical contract 





Herbert Lawrence and Geo. E. Tolley 
Underhill, Clinch & Co. 


hardware jobber is a very important | 
link in the distribution of electrical ap- | 
pliances, but if he is going to sell 
electrical appliances in any volume and | 
at a profit, he is going to continue to | 
sell other stores than the retail hard- 
ware dealer. I do not mean that the 
retail hardware dealer will not help 
him to get a volume that is necessary to 
enable him to make a profit, but it is | 
necessary for him to get real volume if | 
he is going to make a profit on the sale 
o1 electrical appliances. For the whole- 
saler it does not carry a long profit; 
but in a territory like ours, where our 
salesmen call on hardware dealers, 
where nine times out of ten they are | 
located in towns of less than twelve 
hundred people, you must realize he 
could not get a great volume from that | 





| ment stores on a basis that will not 


friendship and the business of the elec- 
trical contractor and the central sta- 
tion—the merchandising department of 
the power company that serves his ter- 
titory. That may not be a very easy 
thing to do for the wholesaler who | 
does not operate a separate and dis- | 
tinct electrical supply department, but 
for those who do, it is an easy matter 


dealer and from the merchandising di- 
vision of the power companies, and it 
is from those two sources that business 
is secured largely in our territory. It 
may be different in others where there 
are large towns, but in our territory 
the wholesaler must depend upon those 
two sources for volume.” 


C. B. Crets, Van Camp Hardware & 





Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind., said: 


“I haven’t much to say about elec- 
trical appliances. Our experience is 


South there. We do not have a great | 
deal of trouble in getting hardware | 


| retailers to take on our line, but our | 


trouble is that so many manufacturers | 
of electrical appliances sell the depart- | 


allow us to take the department store 
business at a profit. Neither will it 
allow the retailers to meet the prices 
of the department store. 

“In regard to selling the central sta- | 
tions, we endeavor to sell them but we 
do not have any luck. In so many 
cases the central stations are able to 
buy appliances at about our cost; so 
we find it is utterly impossible for us 
in a great measure to sell the central 
station. They may want to pick up 
some one thing they might want to 
buy—electric fans or some small ar- ! 





ticle like that, but they want to buy 
them at about our cost, and I have 
given up trying to sell central supply 
stations.” 

Upon invitation, A. C. Lamson, 
president of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, said: 

“We find the greatest trouble in the 
retailing of electrical appliances is the 


=X 


é - : : 3 | Mrs. Walter English and Mrs. Chauncey F. English 
| not identical with our friend from the | . 
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price proposition. We can sell elec- 
trical appliances as well as anybody; 
we can serve them, but how are we 
going to compete when the electric 
utilities companies cut the price until 
there is no profit to the dealer. That 
is our great trouble. There are some 
cities in Massachusetts where electric 


| companies carry a stock of electric 


supplies and appliances for the conve- 
nience of the department stores and 
hardware stores in that location. The 
electric supply companies do not seem 
to care to make a profit on appliances, 
but they are more anxious to sell their 
power by increasing the use of electri- 
cal appliances, on which they do not 
expect to make a profit. We are pri 
marily all in business to make a dollar 
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H. H. Schindel, Schindel, 


and to serve the public. We have seen 
a lot of business get away from us and 
the great bulk of it is going just this 
way and how are we going to stop it. 
We cannot stop it until there is some 
power, some way, brought to bear on 


‘ Mrs. Hulburd and H. E. Hulburd — 
Geo. Worthington Co. 


the utility companies to sell goods at 
the right price. I am not afraid of 
chain stores, because their volume is 
very small in the number of items they 
carry, and the small profit made on a 
ten cent article does not make a large 
volume. 

“I think there should be something 
done to make them maintain prices so 
there will be a fair competition; and 
of course they do not have the over- 
head we do. Seventy-five per cent of 
the articles sold by them in Massachu- 
setts—sold by the utility companies— 
show their merchandise end in red.” 

R. J. Atkinson, past N. R. H. A. 
president, said: 

“I have listened to the remarks of 
the chairman of this meeting, and I 
believe he made as clear a statement 
of the situation as could be made, and 
I do hope that ‘those remarks he made 
this morning will be sent to every mem- 
ber of this assocition, and I hope when 
the members receive them they will 
take the pains to read them. I think 
that all electrical appliances that are 
standard should have some sort of a 
mark to use as a selling argument 
against the thousands and thousands of 
cheaper appliances that are put on the 


Rohrer Co.; M. 








Left to wight: a 1g ag Corbin Screw Corp.; Geo. N. Groff, Wm. H. Cole & Sons; R. M. Cruise, —— “a's, Lock Co. ; 
T. Townley, Gilbert & — Mfg. 


and Harry Glover, Griffin Mfg. 





market today, and I think if you gentle- 
men would adopt a resolution this 
morning calling for the endorsement 
of the National Electrical Appliance 
Association on appliances that are 
standard, you would help the sale of 
your goods.” 

John Martindale, 
Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 
apolis, Ind., said: 

“I do not think we should leave this 
room until we have taken some action 
upon this matter in a way of a resolu- 
tion, which has been suggested by Mr. 
Atkinson, and if you will permit me 
I would like to offer a resolution bear- 
ing out the thought which Mr. Atkin- 
son has presented to us, that it be the 
sense of this meeting assembled here 
that the manufacturers of electrical de- 
vices place upon those devices a tag 
or trademark or identification having 
the approval of the National Electric 
Manufacturers Association. 

The motion was put and unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

The chairman then introduced H. H. 
Frost, president of the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association of Newark, 


president, Van 
Indian- 








L. Mackay, Corbin 


Co. ; . Yoder, Ane lag tm Hdwe. Co., 





radio dealers with antiquated equip- 
ment on hand, especially with reference 
to the recent use of electric power di- 
rect from the wires; also he referred 
to the fact that the electric current 
varied in different sections of the coun- 
try and in different towns, and often 
the electrical equipment of a radio was 
not adjusted properly to function with 
the current available and it required 
experts to install the radio sets. 

C. A. Pound, Baird Hardware Co., 
Gainesville, Ga., spoke on the subject 
and said that a dealer should realize 
that radio is in its infaney and that 
changes in equipment, etc., may be ex- 
pected from time to time. One dele- 
gate said he had made quite a success 
ir selling radios; that he had an edu- 
cated corps of men employed in his 
business and they were quite successful 
in installing radios without having to 
get assistance from the manufacturer ; 
that he had found radios a profitable 
line of goods to handle. 

One delegate expressed the opinion 
that the territory allotted to a dealer 
by a radio company was as a rule too 
small, that the dealer should not be 





T. W. Cahill, 


N. J., who spoke on the subject, “The 
Hardware Wholesaler as a Distributor 
of Radio.” 

Mr. Frost addressed the meeting at 
some length. He outlined the history 
of radio transmission from its earliest 
beginning, explaining in some detail 
the improvements made from time to 
time in the art. He said the introduc- 


tion of new systems had often left 


Marlin Firearms Co.; 
C. M. McClung & Co. 





Mrs. Bonham and W. M. Bonham, 
restricted too much in the amount of 
territory he was allowed to cover. 

In reply to this criticism Mr. Frost 
made the statement that it was difficult 
for the ordinary dealer to cover a large 
territory because of the long distance 
that the service men who had to go 
at times to make repairs or adjustments 
of a radio set, and a limited territory 
was more easily handled. 
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Left to right: 1—W. E. Cross and J. J. Wallace, Clemson Bros. 2—Mrs. Harry W. Fisher, C. T. Vea and Harry Fisher, Dover Mfg. Co. 3— 


8S. J. Mayer and 8S. Segal, Segal Lock & Hardware Co. 4—George W. Eckhardt, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.; A. L. Richtmyre, A. L. Richtmyre, 
Ine., and Fayette Nims, Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co. 5—Ike Alkorn and John Gunn, Gunn, Alkorn Co. 6—F. J. MacCoy, MacCoy Sales Co.; Mrs. D. 6G. 
Smith and D. G. Smith, Landon P. Smith, Inc. 7—A. W. Barnett, Black Diamond File Co., and J. G. O’Brien, Caldwell Mfg. Co. 8—Henry 
A. Squibbs, Amer. Steel & Wire Co., and Frank E. Birch, Northwestern Barb Wire Co. 9—Otto Dederer, Sickels, Loder Co., and H. J. Hor- 
ton, H. L. Brown Fence Co. 10—John E. McCrady and Charles C. Coffey, the Dorfan Co. 11—Mrs. Wrigley and R. M. Wrigley, the Wrigley 
Co. 12—C. W. Schneiderith, Baltimore, Md., and W. S. Mace, the Lockwood Co. 13—Mrs. Hammond and C. A. Hammond, McKinney Mf. 
Ce. 14—C. D. Shoemaker, C. H. Ely, both of the N. H. A.; L. H. Turner, Kelly Axe & Tool Co.; J. W. Williams, Williams Hdwe. Co.; 
Charles Braun of William Johnson; William B. Swan, James Swan Co.; J. L. B. Holme, John H. Graham & Co.; Mrs. Schreiner and Louis 
Schreiner, Gerstner Hdwe. Co. 
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N. R. H. A. President, A. C. Lamson, 


Opens Discussion, “Wholesaler-Retailer 


ough, Mass., president of the 
National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, opened the discussion on the 
theme “Wholesaler-Retailers Coopera- 
tion” at the jobbers’ Wednesday after- 
noon session. He was followed by 


, RTHUR C. LAMSON, Marlbor- 


other prominent hardware men whose | 


contributions to this subject are given 
elsewhere. In part Mr. Lamson said: 
“Certainly no more convincing evi- 


dence of earnest desire to cooperate | 


with others in interest for the better- 
ment of hardware distribution can be 
given than such action. For unless we 
each do our part real cooperation 
cannot be obtained. 

To that end the program of our 
Boston congress was based upon the 
tetail section of the Council report. 
And out of that congress was de- 
veloped what was termed a “Program 
# Applied Activity” for the hardware 
téailer. 

‘It was purposely so named. The 
most valuable diagnosis is of no avail 
finless followed by action. Our purpose 
is to awaken the hardware retailer as 
never before to realization of the fact 
that there are many things which he 
can and must do for himself, and that 
their doing is a form of cooperation 
which the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer have a right to expect. 

“So much for the Boston congress. 
How familiar the wholesaler is with 
the results of our studies there, as 
exemplified by the pronouncements of 
the “Program of Applied Activity,” I 
do not know. 

“But I do feel, and feel strongly, that 
every wholesaler who wishes earnestly 
tO cooperate with the retailer should 
know what is contained in each section 
of that program and should lend his 
wholehearted aid to securing active 
adoption of it by his retailer customers. 

“The State and sectional organiza- 
tion which form the National Retail 
Hardware Association have adopted 
for their coming conventions a stand- 
ard program, built from the “Program 
of Applied Activity” in much the same 
Manner as our Boston program was 
built from the Hardware Council’s re- 
port. 

“Beyond the State conventions the 
Suggestions of the “Program of Ap- 
plied Activity” will be carried to indi- 











Cooperation” 


vidual dealers through fieid work. So 
you can appreciate the value of the 
wholesaler knowing what it is all about 
and of the lending of his influence to 
secure effective action—action 


tion. 


“I am not prepared to say that the 
wholesaler is any more earnest in his 





A. C. LAMSON 
N.R.H.A. President 


desire cooperate with the 
today than he has been for years— 
and certainly for years he has expressed 
such a desire—but, beyond question, he 


to 


retailer | 


which | 
can mean nothing else than coopera- | 


| 


tivity a possible enlargement of this 
wholesaler’s business. 

“To indicate that such occurences 
are entirely probable, [ am_ reliably 
informed that the efforts of a certain 
wholesaler to get his customers to buy 
and use the display tables that have 
been developed by our National Asso- 
ciation have been met by competing 
wholesalers with statements to custom- 
ers that he is making a handsome profit 
on such equipment, and that his sole 


| interest is in such profit. 


“From the retailer's standpoint, at 
least, we are in a new merchandising 
era, one, unfortunately, that the aver- 


| age dealer doesn’t know too much about 


or how to cope with. He needs sales 
management assistance more than ever 
before. 

“And when some progressive whole- 


| saler offers this in the form of special 





is thinking through the various prob- | 


lems more thoroughly than he has 
ever done, and his activities present 
more tangible evidence of a desire to 


cooperate than the retailer has been | 


able to note heretofore. 


“Beyond question the retailer's situa- | 


tion, as it relates to the merchandise | 


and price offerings of certain com- 
petitors, can be studied by groups of 
wholesalers more effectively than by in- 
dividuals. Indeed, the solution in some 
instances may be found in group pur- 
chases by wholesalers. 

“If a wholesaler conceives it to be a 
good idea to employ a service man to 
visit his customers, encourage them to 
modernize their equipment, convince 
them of the necessity and value of 
proper accounting, urge them to re- 
arrange their stores—his efforts ought 
not to be nullified by the antagonistic 
attitude of the representatives of com- 
peting wholesalers who see in such ac- 





sales merchandise, sold in assortments, 
and perhaps on extraordinary terms, 
will competing wholesalers recognize 
the effort as one in cooperation with 
the retailer or will they base conclu- 
sions upon immediate effects only, and 
permit their salesmen to belittle the ef- 
fort and attempt to convince retailers 
that such merchandise is over-priced 
and that the wholesaler is doing much 
work only for his selfish interests rather 
than to help the retailer with is com- 
petitive situation? 

“Or, again, will the time come when 
wholesalers will cooperate with each 
other to the extent that punitive selling 
will be considerably less than it is to- 
day? : 

“Punitive selling, so-called, takes two 
forms. 

“In one instance a wholesaler in- 
vades the natural teritory of another, 
perhaps the home town of the latter, 
and sells merchandise on ridiculously 
low margins, or perhaps no margins at 
all. Of course the shrinkage here must 
be made up elsewhere, either in higher 
prices on the same goods sold to other 
retailers, or by higher prices on other 
goods from all retailers. 

“The other form of punitive selling 
develops where the retailer, following 
the admonitions of wholesalers and of 
his own associations attempts to con 
centrate his purchases with a few 
sources. This should be a protection 

(Continued on page 194) 
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M. Dodd, Horton Mfg. Co.; C. C. Applegate, L. H. Yeager Co., 
; Robinson, “Smith Bros. Hdwe. Co.: ; 8. A. Mitchell, 
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Co. and Frank Wolfe, 


R. E. Ormerod, Horton Mfg. Co.; G. M. Riley, 
Smith Bros. Hdwe Co, 


Encouraging Business Conditions Reported at 
Accessories Branch Morning Meeting 


ERY encouraging reports on cur- 
rent business conditions and on 
the near future outlook were 
generally offered in reports from mem- 
bers of the accessories branch of the 
national hardware association meeting 
Tuesday morning. 
Opening remarks were made by 
President Donlevy who said in part: 
“The products of the factor which 
you represent contribute much to the 
comfort, happiness and pleasure of our 
people. The trade press reports for 
the month of August show the greatest 
manufacture in history in the produc- 
tion of auto parts and accessories, and 
[ also believe that it holds the record 
for the greatest production of pas- 
senger cars. This marvelous output is 
in a sense an indication of general 
business conditions. Someone has said 
that motor transportation is a fourth 
necessity of mankind, the others being 
food, shelter and clothing. All this 
points to a tremendous promise for ad- 
vancement in the sale of automobile 


Geo. H. Griffiths, — ag ag AGp, with Mrs. Kennedy, Brewster Jackson, _ 
Ba Wickwire Bros. and Mrs. Griffith 


yley, Geo. H. Kennedy, 





accessories, and up to date the hard- 
ware retailers of the country are 
splendidly equipped for the distribution 
of certain parts for replacement, small 
tools, tires and tubes, and such sup- 
plies as sponges, chamois, etc. Nat- 
urally the progressive hardware whole- 
saler should be their source of sup- 
ply, and that means a logical outlet 
for your products. 


“Turning to electrical appliances for | 
a moment it is the situation that the | 
average annual increase in the con- | 
sumption of electrical energy for house- | 


hold purposes is about 10 per cent. In 


tions are now supplied with electric 


energy, and this means more comfort | 


‘ | plee-Biddle Hardware Co., Philadelphia, 
Here again the modern re- | 


and less drudgery for the most of our 


people. 
tailer and the wholesalers should be 


distribution of your product. 

“The country in general is in a 
prosperous condition, and the members 
who distribute accessories and electri- 


Jackson, John 





| of merchandise. 








| cal appliances are finding them to be 


profitable lines,’ 

The meeting was then turned over 
to A. H. Nichols, Buhl Sons Co., De- 
troit, Mich., a vice-president of the 
N. H. A. Mr. Nichol’s talk appears 
elsewhere in this issue. Following the 
remarks of Chairman Nichols various 
members offered reports on business in 
their respective territories. 

G. Sumner Wilson, Decatur & Hop- 
kins, said business is very fair in the 
shoe industry and the chances are it 
will be more lovely. The problem in 


| the textile industry seems to be coming 
many parts of the country local sec- | 


to an end. The hardware business in 
a general way is not up to normal.” 
William B. Monroe, president, Sup- 


said: “General business conditions are 


. ; | about the average for what we would 
the natural connecting links for the | 


consider the distributions of our lines 
There are some in- 
dustries that are not as prosperous as 
others, but I think we are doing as 
well as could be expected. The city 
of Philadelphia and vicinity is up to the 
average in my opinion.” 

C. J. Whipple, president, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago said: 
“Business today in Chicago is about 
where it was a year ago. We have not 
had quite as much building, but our 
business has been about on a par with 
1927. Present conditions have im- 
proved slightly in the last few weeks. 
We are looking forward for a satisfac- 


| tory holiday business.” 


John Martindale, president, Van 


| Camp Hardware & Iron Co,, Indianap- 
| olis, Ind., said: “I am glad to say that 


we have the finest showing that we 
have had in the past few years. There 
is a feeling of optimism. From our 
own personal viewpoint we find our 
customers are paying their bills and 
we look forward to a very prosperous 
year next year.” 
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Mr. Jennings of Nebraska said: 
“Our trade has been very good this 
yeat—a good corn crop and a fair 
wheat crop, and we are looking forward 
to a good business for the rest of this 
year and the prospects are very good 
for next year.” 

Mr. Alexander of Canada: (repre- 
senting the Canadian Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association) said: “I am pleased 
to say that conditions are prosperous in 
Canada. We have had a succession of 
good crops for the last three years. It 
is estimated now that we have between 
500 and 550 million bushels of wheat 
in the three Western provinces as the 


result of this year’s crop. Then in | 


addition we have had an equal num- 
ber of bushels of barley, rye and flax. 
This is already reflected all over Canada 
—the manufacturers are receiving or- 
ders from the West such as we have 
never had for years, and there is dis- 
tinctly an optimistic tone in our coun- 


” 


try. 
Mr. Alexander then referred to the 
fact that this was probably the 


eighteenth or twentieth time that his 
association has had the privilege of 
sending a representative to the meet- 
ings of the national hardware jobbers’ 
association. 

Mr. Alexander also referred to the 
prosperous business done by Canada 
in supplying paper pulp for newspaper 
print to the United States, and also 
that the increasing of the depth of the 
channel of their waterways had- re- 
sulted in increased business. 

Frank A. Bare, president, Tritch 
Hardware Co. Denver, Colo., said: 
“We are still suffering from a very 
unfortunate strike in our coal mines; 
we have not gotten over it yet. We 
also suffered this year because of the 
fact that the sugar beet growers and 
manufacturers could not get together, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


so business conditions are not normal in 
Colorado, in the sugar beet industry as 
in other crops. I would say that gen- 


eral conditions are below normal in 
Colorado.” 
Mr. Davenport of Buffalo said: 


“Buffalo is holding its own. Our fac- 
tories are working and I should say 
we are holding our own with last year.” 

Robert H. Treman, Treman King & 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y., speaking from a 
banker’s point of view, said: “I think 
you are all familiar with the specula- 
tion that has been going on in Wall 
Street, which has led to a high money 
rate of seven per cent. Of course that 
has raised the commercial rate rather 
for money and where it was four per 
cent last year, it is now five to six in 
New York. If the 500 million dollars 
of gold that has gone out should be 
brought back, to a certain extent it 
would make conditions in the future 
easier; but if we continue to ship gold, 
weakening our credit structure, it 
looks as though the high money- rates 
might continue for some time. It is 
to be hoped that after thé first of the 





year money rates will be lower, because 





Chas. F. Rockwell, secretarytreasurer Amer. Hdwe. Mfrs. Assn.; Miss. } a secretary to M 


Rockwell and R. W. 


Shapleigh, Shapleigh Hdwe 








|.be happy to haye-it continue,” 





J. 8S. Wainright, G. W. Stephens and G. J. Marshall, all of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 


it has undoubtedly been a check on 
business conditions as far as building 
is concerned, and that affects transpor- 
tation, sales, etc. If the high rates 
continue very much after the first of 
the year it is probable that business 
would be affected adversely. There are 
those that feel that we are perhaps at 
the end of a second epoch which has 
been based on the amount of gold that 
we had in this country. In Wall Street 
there is being used now about four and 
a half billion of money that is being 
used not only in stock speculation, but 
in the carrying of a great many bonds 
which have been issued in many cases 
much beyond their need. There are 
just now a lot of bonds not yet sold— 
“unlisted” they are called. If we are 
to continue to issue those securities 
to a great extent that, it seems to me, 
will affect adversely the situation. Of 
the four and a half billion of money 
in the Street at the present time about 
two billion dollars are being furnished 
by individuals and by corporations who 
have either made a great deal of money 
aud have surplus capital, or have issued 
securities beyond their needs, and are 
waiting until they need their money 
to use in their own business. The final 
question is, what is to be the future if 
prices continue where corporation stock 
is selling at 15 times mere than its divi- 
dend paying value. I know of one 
stock that is now selling at two and 
a half times what it sold for two 
months ago, and that company is earn- 
ing twelve per cent, paying four per 
cent on a basis of three hundred at 
which the stock is selling, that would 
give dividends at less than one and a 
half per cent, There will be a slowing 
down in speculation and they will get 
down to more normal things. There 
are those who think that we are still 
to have a further era of unbounded 
prosperity. Personally I do not think 
that we are in a situation that we can 
expect a booming business. If we can 
continue business in a normal way un- 
der present conditions, I think we will 
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Left to right: 1—H. J. Strugnell, Remington Arms Co., Inc; 
H. B. Collinson, Hercules Powder Co.; 2—C. L. Rierson, Gilbert 
& Bennett Mfg. Co., with C. J. Prentiss, Van Camp Hdwe. & Iron 
Co.; 3—C. W. Blowers and W. F. Kennedy, Ott-Heiskell Co.; 
4—C. F. Stanton and R. A. Smith, Baltimore Copper Mills; 
5—A. J. Vits, Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co.; Louis Kuehn; E. A. 
Tanner, Milwaukee Corrugating Co.; 6—R. C. Murphy; B. G. 
Gilmore, Fairmount Tool & Forging Co.; 7—E. W. Clark, E. C. 
Atkins Co.; 8—H. G. Blodgett and D. M. Andrews, HARDWARE 
AGE; 9—Ernest Johannesson, pres. Baltimore Hdwe. Assn.; 10 
—Arch L. Hager, Hager Spring Hinge Co.; Jack Finch, Tower 
Mfg. Co.; P. M. Atkins, Monroe Hdwe. Co.; Geo. T. Price, 
Kelley Axe & Tool Co.; 8S. D. Yardley and E. T. Long, Galf 
States Steel Co.; R. C. Huntington, Barker, Rose & Kimball 
Co., J. H. Post, Treman King & Co.; 11—J. L. Schrade, Schrade 
Cutlery Co.; 12—Geo. W. Eddy, Lockwood Mfg. Co. 













added to the rolls of the Amer- 
Hardware Manufacturers 
Association since the 1927 Atlantic 
City convention, secretary-treasurer 
Charles F. Rockwell offered his annual 
report at the closing session Thursday 
morning. Mr. Rockwell said: 

“As the twenty-seventh year of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers As- 
sociation draws to a close, it may from 
the standpoint of constructive activity, 
successful conventions, 
gain and financial stability fairly be re- 
gatded as one of the most satisfactory 
inthe long history of the organization. 

“The Atlantic City convention of last 
(October—the southern convention at 
Edgewater Park—both were outstand- 
ingly successful in attendance and in- 
terest, from which manufacturers and 
wholesalers alike drew commensurate 
benefit. As this report is submitted, 

inion as to the present gathering will 


opinion 
have crystallized. 


Risser to 28 new members 


ican 






















Work of Association 


“It would be difficult to classify and 
enumerate the services which the office 
of the secretary has rendered to indi- 
vidual members in ever increasing num- 
ber and importance. Employers have 
been put in touch with desirable men 
where vacancies existed ; members have 
leen advised of changes in import 
classifications vitally affecting their 
lines; merchant appraisers have been 
tecommended in a number of matters 
arising from the administration of the 
customs law; statistics and facts having 
special bearing on particular industries 
have been compiled and distributed to 
those concerned; sources of supply in- 
dicated to those seeking new or unusual 
material; manufacturers of special ma- 
chinery recommended. 

“Regardless of the political outcome 
of the November election, changes in 
the tariff are conceded to be inevitable 
and probably imminent. This general 
subject was fully covered in the meet- 
ing on Tuesday, and also has been can- 
vased in the several groups. The sec- 
retary will be glad to advise with the 
tariff committees of any of the indus- 
ities embraced in our organization; will 
eep members fully advised as to de- 
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Yelopments in the legislative situation 
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Twenty-eight New Members Reported 
by Sec’y-Treas. Chas. F. Rockwell 


at Washington, and, actual 
once under way, will undertake to no- 
tify interested members as to when 
hearings upon their particular lines are 
scheduled before the ways and means 
committee of the House and the Senate 
finance committee. 

“During the year twenty-eight new 
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companies have been admitted to mem- 
bership, as follows:” 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md. 

Buffalo Bolt Co., North Tonawanda, 
i 8 

The ‘Champion 
Geneva, Ohio. 

Circle F. Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, 
N. J. 

Couch Bros. Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Emerson & Stevens Mfg. Co., Oak- 
land, Maine. 

Federal Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Forsberg Manufacturing Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
General 
land, Ohio. 

Globe Vacuum Bottle Co., Newfield, 


Hardware Co., 





Wheelbarrow Cleve- 


KOn 


| N. J. 

| W. C. Heller & Co., Montpelier, | 
| Ohio. 

| R. Herschel Manufacturing Co., 


Peoria, Ill. 


revision | 


The Homeland Manufacturing Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

E. P. Hurd, Detroit, Mich. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Metal Ware Corp., Two Rivers, Wis. 

Lawrence Bros.,- Sterling, III. 

Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., Nash- 
| ville, Tenn. 

McCaffrey File Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Oscar C. Rixson Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

William Rose & Bros., Sharon Hill, 
Pa. 








The Sidney Steel Scraper Co., 
Sidney, Ohio. 

Sidway Topliffe Co., Washington, 
Pa. 


Sparklets, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
| Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.., 
| Birmingham, Ala. 

The Washburn 
Mass. 

“But a glance at the list indicates 
that there has been no lowering of the 
traditionally high standard exacted for 
admission to our ranks. 


Co., Worcester, 


Membership Is 345 


“As of Sept. 30, 1927, our member- 
ship ‘stood at 345. During the year 
we have for various reasons lost 21, 
classified as fallows: 


Discontinued contact with hardware 


Pi rR AER Mrs oo pS a5 gud Sra wees 8 
| Temporarily discontinuing trade as- 
sociation connections for financial 
PM RIIOER Se 2a os hs) aceseeiarmacd ow 8 
MINOCIUMIIONS oi. oso s. bare Sule ch vie 3 
MRM tooo Ais 5 30 orn, atasalere Oy Z 
OMAN bias Sere esas es sal 
Membership in good standing as of 


Sept. 30, 1928, 352. 

“Financially, the conditions of the 
association is most satisfactory, as will 
be noted from the auditor's report here- 
with submitted. 
| “The secretary desires particularly 
| to acknowledge and express apprecia- 
tion of the cordial cooperation of offi- 
cers, committees and the membership 
| generally; a very important factor in 
| the satisfactory accomplishment of his 
work,” 
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Top row, left to right: Joseph Pollak, Jos. Pollak Tool & Stamping Co.; E. P. King, Sands Level & Tool Co.; C. E. Bulloch, Evansville Tool 
Works; T. E. Hoffman and Mrs. Hoffman, John H. Graham & Co. Second row: C. E. Schumacher, S. P. Megahan, F. E. Schumacher Co.; 
L. K. Slaback, Amer. Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; H. B. Thompson, Conklin Tin Plate & Metal Co.; Jim Hutchinson, the Stanley Works; Gus Baldwin 
with A. A. Devlin, Penn Hdwe. Go.; A. M. Doll, G. G. Grosscup, Lovell Mfg. Co., with J. H. Holloway, Amer. Steel & Wire Co. Third row: 
Frank Drew, Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; T. P. Nickell, Great States Corp.; H. M. Demarest, Great States Corp.; Frank J. Loughlin, 
J. M. Hargrave, Cincinnati Tool Co.; B. M. Hiatt, Irwin Auger Bit Co.; T. H. Spetnagel, Spetnagel Hdwe. Co.; M. P. Welsh, Amer. Handle 
Co.; Bob Raymond, Evansville Tool Works; A. P. Hendrick and E. W. Hewell, Hendrick & Howell. Fourth row: Ned Swift, Stanley Works; 
James N. Mackin, E. C. Atkins & Co.; W. I. Baker, Mrs. Foskett and W. E. Foskett, Albany Hdwe. & Iron Co. Bottom row: Frank A. 
Meeschl and Mrs. Moeschl, Newport Rolling Mill Co.; Phil J. Gibbons and Mrs. Gibbons, Sidway-Topliff Co., with Mrs. Anson and S. B. Anson, 
Shopping News. Cleveland; Mrs. Foss and Don J. Foss, Wooster Brush Co. 
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Fiate, Corpus-Christi Hdwe. Co.; 





Geo. E. McClintlock, John H. Varick Co.; J 
Co.; O. J. Blank, Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 





O. B. Surpless Urges Hardware 


left to right W. D. Stuart, Richmond Hdwe. Co.; Ed. Von Campe and Bill Ross, Standard Tool Co.; W. A. Cortes, Bering-Cortes Hdwe. Co.; E. F. 
. D. McCue, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co.; A. J. 
and H. S. Parsons, P. & F. Corbin Div. 


Howell, Osgood-Howell 


Manufacturers to Study Current 
Taxation Problems 





turers on the subject of Taxation 
and the Business Man, Oliver B. 

Surpless, president of Surpless, Dunn 
and Co., New York, gave some very 
staggering figures showing the rapid in- 
crease in both tax rate and the valua- 
tins by state and municipal govern- 
ments. In one state, he stated, tax valu- 

ations had increased during the period 
from 1916 to 1926, more than 100 per 

while during the same time muni- 
cipal tax rates had risen from 50 to 

2 per cent. As opposed to these en- 
ormous state and local expenditures, the 
Federal government has, since 1921, re- 
duced Federal taxation 31 per cent, and 
at the same time decreased the national 
debt 27 per cent. 

This array of statistics served as a 
preface for Mr. Surpless’ plea for a 
greater interest on the part of the 
American business in politics and the 
dlection of officials who would, in turn, 
check the growing expenditure of public 
funds. In presenting this appeal, he 
said: 

“Tax reduction is more significant 
this year than at any time since 1921 as 
far as the individual business is con- 
cerned, for the corporation, as distinct 
from the individual, will directly obtain 
tax relief. While individuals have paid 
only a graduated scale of normal and 
surtaxes following the elimination of 
the excess-profits tax after the war, the 
corporation was given a flat rate of 
12% per cent on profits. Previously in 
addition, the corporation paid a capital 
stock tax. Last year, the two were com- 
bined in a flat 13% per cent tax on 
profits, 

“This year, with a sum in excess of 
$200,000,000 available in the national 
budget for tax reduction purposes, it was 


Sires on. before the Manufac- 








agreed by all parties that relief be 
given to the corporation. 

“We American people demand more 
and better thoroughfares and municipal 
improvements of various kinds; our 
governing bodies in many municipali- 
ties are fighting hard to keep down the 
tax assessments, but they are compelled 
many times to meet the demands of the 
citizens with the result that up go the 
taxes, and then we unfairly complain; 





OLIVER B. SURPLESS 
Surpless, Dunn & Co. 


this condition prevails throughout the 
nation. 

“Our citizens must awaken quickly 
to the fact that the things they demand 
must be paid for; this applies not alone 
to cities and villages, but to religious 
and general welfare institutions. We 
must also consider what we are passing 
on to those who will follow in the 
days to come. 

“Taxation is justifiable only to that 
extent which makes it necessary to per- 





form an economical administration of 
public affairs; beyond that taxation un-\ 
necessarily applied approaches confisca- 
tion. 

“We agree thoroughly that waste of 
public funds is nothing more or less 
than robbery of the private citizens. 

“Proper taxation we agree is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the support of 
Government. 

“To sum up, we would say that there 
is no group of citizens anywhere who 
are not interested in the value of their 
private property which is taken for pub- 
lic purposes. 

“Secondly, there is no State or Muni- 
cipality in which it is not worth while 
to examine the number of commissions 
and boards and undertake to abolish the 
unnecessarv, to avoid duplication of ef- 
fort, securing thereby a curtailment of 
expenditures which will be followed by 
improved administration. 

“Thirdly, every division of govern- 
ment ought to adopt an effective budget- 
ary control of appropriation and expen- 
diture, and enforce same. Let us un- 
swervingly pledge our support to this 
method and urge strenuously adminis- 
trative reform of revenue system. 

“Fourthly, recommendation is here- 
with made of a ‘pay as you go’ policy 
which places an immediate limitation 
upon unnecessary borrowing, and also 
compels communities to live within 
their incomes, exactly on the same basis 
as employed by well-managed business 
organizations. 

“Fifthly, all bond issues which incur 
indebtedness should be confined to the 
life of the improvement for which they 
are issued. 

“We must bear in mind that the more 
we ask the government to accomplish, 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Jobbers Discuss Overhead, Cash Discount and 


Business Control Wednesday Morning 


Wi ional” Hara morning the Na- | knowledge of the details of business, and 
tional 


Hardware Association 

held an executive session for 

the study and discussion of internal 

problems effecting the wholesale distri- 

bution of hardware and allied products. 

There were reports of several special 

committees on overhead expenses, cash 

discounts, business control and kindred 
subjects. 

In his opening comments as presiding 
officer, President W. H. Donlevy said: 

“I do not believe there has ever been 
a time when the value and necessity of 
a properly conducted trade association 
has had as much general recognition as 
it has today. We are more and more 
learning that collective effort along law- 
ful lines is more effective than indivi- 
dual effort, no matter how earnest the 
individual may be. During its 34 years 
of existence the National Hardware As- 
sociation has solved many perplexing 
problems, and it has been instrumental 
in effecting a change in many vexatious 
conditions. It is, of course, impossible 
to accomplish all that we sometimes 
would like to accomplish. Problems 
that were present when the founders of 
this organization brought it into exist- 
ence are present with us today, and 
probably always will be. In the rapidly 
changing conditions that we have to- 
day, new problems are constantly being 
presented to us, and old problems are 
coming before us in new angles, and I 
know of no instrument which will be as 
helpful in taking up and attempting to 
solve those problems than our own as- 
sociation.” 

Secretary-Treasurer George A. Fern- 
ley distributed his report as Secretary- 
Treasurer, and the reading of it was 
dispensed with as each delegate was fur- 
nished with a copy. Mr. Fernley re- 
quested the delegates to read the report 
and submit any questions and sugges- 
tions they might have at later sessions, 
or by mail, to the office of the secretary 
after the close of the convention. 

The report of the Overhead Expense 
Committee was read by A. L. Philbrick, 
The Congdon & Carpenter Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Some discussion followed on 
the report of Mr. Philbrick relative to 
the expense of doing business. 

Parker Margeson of Sullivan Co., of 
Franklin, N. H., addressed the meeting 
on the subject: “Business Control in 
Hardware Wholesaling.” Mr. Marge- 
son said, among other things, that it 
was important to have a_ thorough 


then to apply that knowledge; to get the 
facts and apply them in the conduct of 
the business. He compared the knowl- 
edge that a dealer should have of his 
business to a yardstick, and after secur- 
ing this knowledge, then to apply it as 
he would a yardstick in ordinary meas- 
urements. He stressed the importance 





CHAS. J. HEALE 
HARDWARE AGE 


of establishing a careful budget for 
every important item of business; that 
a dealer should figure out a carefully 
analyzed budget that would be neces- 
sary to carry, for instance, the expense 
of salesmen and all other expenses of 
major importance. He recommended 
the figuring out of the cost of handling 
different classes of merchandise, and 
after ascertaining that cost, apply the 
necessary percentage that ought to be 
secured to obtain a fair profit upon a 
particular line of merchandise. He 
urged the importance of comparing the 
profits of one month with that of an- 
other, or one year with another, and to 
apply that knowledge to secure addi- 
tional profits on backward lines. He 
recommended that a careful check be 
kept on the work of the various sales- 
men to ascertain which ones were actiu- 
ally making a profit for the house, and 
those who were not, with the object of 
endeavoring to bring the sales of the 
slow-selling salesmen up to a normal 
point, and also to figure the proportion 
of profits in any particular line to the 
total profits. He illustrated these pro- 
portions, investigations he had made, 








by figures on the blackboard. 





He recommended a careful investiga- 
tion of the payrolls, and the elimination 
of absolutely unnecessary help; that 
oftentimes the acting head of a com. 
pany might assume the duties of a sales 
manager or credit man and thereby dis- 
pense with the services of those em. 
ployees, thereby decreasing the cost of 
doing business. 

The cash discount situation was 
taken up and the resolution that had 
been adopted at the Pittsburgh meeting 
of a special committee on this subject 
was read by Secretary Fernley as fol- 
lows: 

“Your Committee wishes to present, 
as a result of the deliberations of the 
Special Meeting held in Pittsburgh, Sep- 
tember 5th, the following resolution, 
which was originally adopted in 1899 
when a similar movement to lower the 
cash discount was proposed: 

That it is the sense of the National 
Hardware Association that the dis- 
count, 2 per cent for cash 10 days, 
formerly given by the Manufacturers 
of Steel and Iron goods, be not con- 
strued as bank interest, but as a pre- 
mium for prompt payment and as an 
insurance or protection of credits, 
and further, that such or similar dis- 
count be retained where still allowed, 
and that we urge its restoration where 
it has been discontinued.” 

The reasons for this are as follows: 

(1) The cash discount is an insur- 
ance or protection of credit for the 
reason that it permits the extension of 
credit on a ten-day basis to those who 
are only entitled to credit for this period 
and _no longer. 

(2) If the 2 per cent is withdrawn, 
it will tend to increase accounts receiv- 
able of mills and jobbers to a figure that 
would in many cases necessitate refin- 
ancing and considerable additional capi- 
tal. 

(3) The 2 per cent cash discount 
should not be regarded in the light of 
bank interest, but as a premium for 
prompt payment or a penalty for failure 
to make payment within the ten-day 
period. 

(4) The 2 per cent cash discount 
should be and is generally regarded as 
a legitimate item of cost, just as Taw 
material, labor, freight, etc., and should 
be always added as such by all mills 
and manufacturers. 


(5) The reduction of the cash dis- 





ae ee 
count would reduce net profits of J” 





















bers, which are now approaching the 
vanishing point. It can be definitely 
proven from reports compiled by our 
Association. 

(6) The reduction of the cash dis- 
count by the sheet metal mills would set 
an example for similar action by other 
groups of manufacturers. 

(7) It would not be possible for job- 
hers of sheet steel, hardware and kin- 
dred lines to reduce their cash discount 
to one-half of a per cent to their trade 
jor the reasons given in the articles 1 
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and 2, and also because of the diversity 
of the lines distributed by them and 
competitive condition among the hun- 
dreds of distributors handling sheet 


| steel whose territories overlap. 


(8) We understand the chief couten- 
tion of the mills in proposing the re- 
duction of the 2 per cent cash discount 
is because they claim it is costing them 
36 per cent. We wish to refute this 
statement and point out the fact that 
the only cost to them is the interest rate 
that they are compelled to pay on their 
accounts receivable which is offset by 


“123 






the penalty of 2 per cent collected from 


| those who do not discount. 


(9) The jobbers can only figure 2 per 
cent on.the number of turn-overs of 
their stocks which average four times 
per annum, or 8 per cent on the amount 
invested in stock. The one-half of a 
percent discount, if put into effect, will 
show the jobbers a loss of 6 per cent. 

(10) The reduction of the cash dis- 
count will not only greatly increase ac- 
counts receivable, but will add to the 
cost of collection, which will affect both 
mills and jobbers. 


Cooperative Selling Effort Will Help 
Improve Builders’ Hardware Business 


N appeal for greater cooperation, 
especially cooperative adver- 

of builders’ hardware was made by 
W. R. Hill, president of Sargeant & 
Greenleaf, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., be- 


tising, among the manufacturers | 


fore a meeting of that group at one of | 
the sessions of the manufacturers’ con- | 


vention. He said in part: 

“Why do the men in industries—cer- 
tainly competitive with each other— 
jon hands in cooperating to better 
conditions in their industry ? The answer 
is because it is necessary. The facts 
are that whether they like cooperation 
or not, the ‘need’ is so keen and the 
tealization of the benefits of coopera- 
tion so obvious, they bury the hatchet, 
submerge their personal prejudice and 
dislike of sucn a thing, and join hands 
in an endeavor to improve the condi- 
tions in their industry. 

“The builders’ hardware industry has 
gone through years and vears of such 
endeavor—apparently they have tried 
all phases of cooperation—the heads of 
the large companies know each other 
personally—yet so far as the industry 
itself concerned, the need of a 
‘modern type of cooperation’ still exists. 

“We all know that the reason for 
cooperative advertising is to enlarge the 


1S 


market—primarily, the reason for en- | 
larging the market is so it may keep | 


the interested organizations busy, and 
consequently make a greater profit. 
“The fact of the matter is this: If 
Ihave a full stomach every day. [ will 
not fight you every day for the sand- 
wich you hold in your hand. If I am 





hungry every day, up to the starvation 


point, I certainly will fight you for the 
sandwich which you have. The obvious 
answer is to do everything you can to 
have a full stomach and to see that 
your neighbor has one also, because 





any recognition of it. I 





you may not always Le able to lick him, 
and take the sandwich from 
Every now and then, and possibly even- 
tually, he will be stronger than you, 
and he may kill you—he will certainly 
muss you up. 


| conference 
him. | 


for general discussion of 
sales and distribution problems’ held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on June 


| 28 and.29 under the auspices of the bolt, 


“It is no more absurd to recommend | 


to the builders’ hardware industry that 


they join in cooperative advertising | 


than it is for lumber dealers to pack 
lumber in paper packages, and yet this 
is being done with great success. It 


is no more absurd -f6r the builders’ 


| closely 


hardware manufacturers to join in try- | 
ing to develop a market for better | 


hardware (and..there are dozens of 
ways of doing it) than it is for flower 
growers to have an association. You 
may take exception to this statement 
but it is never-the-less true. 

“As far as cooperative advertising 
is concerned, this was recommended 
last year, and no one at the head, 
middle or foot of this American hard- 
ware manufacturers’ association took 
am not sur- 
prised, but I submit to you that it is 
-vidence of lack of modern cooperation 


by this industry. 


“There was a ‘national distribution 


E. R. Masback 
Masback Hdwe. Co. 


nut and rivet industry of the United 
States. I was much interested, as | 
am in anything that affects the industry 
in which I am engaged, but my com- 
pany is a small one—I am held 
to its affairs — therefore, 
although I had planned to attend this 
conference, something of importance 
came up to prevent it. However, | 
read all of the proceedings and I also 
looked carefuly through the list of at- 
tendants. The absence of representa- 
tives of prominent manufacturers of 





very 


| builders’ hardware was not only evident 


but was remarked upon by many. Why 
cid they not attend? It was a step for- 
ward for a movement in the right di- 


rection for*an industry that needs 


| niodern cooperation. 


| tribution 
) ods.’ 


“Men today are thinking along the 


line of cooperation—not competition, 


and we shall see more and more plans 


for cutting advertising, selling and dis- 


costs by get-together meth- 





Geo. Fernley, sec’y treas. N.H.A. and Paul A. Griffiths, 
Shields & Bros. 
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Most Economic 


jobber-retailer method of distri- 

bution to be the most economic, 
effective, logical and long lived of any 
distribution scheme yet evolved,” de- 
clared A. M. Dedd, sales manager of 
the Horton Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., at the jobbers’ meeting on 
Tuesday afternoon. Continuing his ad- 
dress on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this method of distribution, 
Mr. Dodd said in part: 

“It must be apparent and is unques- 
tionably true that there are a number 
of manufacturers making a gesture of 
practicing and adhering to a jobber 
policy, who do not now nor never did 
have any idea of confining their entire 
selling and distributing activities to the 
wholesalers. Nor should their unethical 
practices or deviations from an appar- 
ent policy be a criterion for judgment 
of all manufacturers. Just because 
there are good—bad—and indifferent 
manufacturers, gives no basis for belief, 
nor does it prove that the method is 
wrong, weak or ineffectual. For there 
will always be those who, with the 
courage of their convictions and the 
will to do, will always carry on through 
good times and bad, but always with an 
inherent belief in the substantial funda- 
mentals and with a forward vision that 
projects their thought and contemplated 
action far beyond mere current and 
immediate considerations and problems. 

“The problems, misunderstandings 
and false conceptions are usually cre- 
ated by those manufacturers who, influ- 
enced by the exigencies of the moment, 
a desire to meet competition or a hope 
for a theoretical volume, diverge; use 
the wholesaler as a convenience, then 
sell around him, frequently at prices as 
good if not better than to the whole- 
saler and then because the whole scheme 
becomes hopelessly involved and finally 
fails, proceed to damn the wholesaler 
as being not capable of doing a con- 
structive merchandising job. 

“No manufacturer can straddle and 
no manufacturer. can carry water on 
both shoulders. Either he believes im- 
plicitly in the independent retailer as 
served by the wholesalers or he con- 
cedes the supremacy of the chain store. 
Either he believes in the wholesaler 
as an effective channel of distribution 
or he must cast his lot with the mail 
order people. Either he believes in 
price maintenance on his product or he 
must permit it to become a foot ball. 


“| BELIEVE that the manu facturer- 





Manufacturer-Jobber-Retailer Distribution 


and Effective, Says A. M. Dodd 


“But in any case he cannot serve two 
masters. It’s either one or the other 
and I declare to you most emphatically, 
gentlemen, that the time is here and 
now when a distinction must be made 
between the manufacturer who declares 
a jobber policy and sticks to it religious- 
ly, conscious of all the moral, financial 
and other obligations involved; and that 
manufacturer who attempts to straddle 








A. M. DODD 
Horton Mfg. Co. 











and side step, and who is so blind to 
the future that he disregards all of 
those finer equivalents which go to 
make up a cooperative, wholesome, ef- 
fective and mutually profitable relation- 
ship. 

“Through the efforts of certain manu- 
facturers, the consuming public was 
loaded up over a period of consecutive 
years with all kinds of merchandise on 
the installment plan and through high- 
pressure selling, culminating in the lat- 
ter part of 1927 and the early part of 
1928, in a buyers’ strike, on the con- 
sumers’ part, resulting in a curtailment 
of factory production, inevitable un- 
employment, reduced wages and conse- 
quently reduced purchasing power. 

“To complete the category, let us 
mention the manufacturer who sells the 
mail order people while still pretending 
a jobber policy and the manufacturer 
who sells to a chain store the same iden- 
tical product with which he expects his 
jobbers to serve the independent retailer 





but at a considerable divergence in 
price. Or again the manufacturer who 
refuses to standardize his product and 
manufactures for every Tom, Dick and 
Harry, irrespective of the inevitable 
consequences. 

“Tt seems to me that exploitation dur- 
ing the past several years has been to 
a great extent, the watchword of Amer- 
ican business and the asinine struggle 
for volume, irrespective of profits, 
ethics, morals or other obligations, has 
led to complications in the distributive 
relationship which will require a mas- 
ter mind to unravel. But the fact re- 
mains that the eternal law of averages 
is asserting itself and I personally be- 
lieve that the house cleaning’ start 
should be made by the manufacturers. 

“We are in a new economic era and 
if the years since the war were the 
golden age, let us hope that this new 
era will be freed from those question- 
able practices indulged in for the bene- 
fit of the few and to the detriment of 
the majority. 

“Most surely a certain prerogative 
obtains with the manufacturer. For 
once having declared a jobber policy 
and his intention of sticking to it and 
with everything being equal, he is en- 
titled to that same full measure of co- 
operation from the wholesaler. And if 
by any chance there may come a time 
when the mutual viewpoints diverge 
or the respective policies are not in per- 
fect accord or if one or the other is 
not living up to his full share of the 
relationship and delivering the goods: 
then it is high time they parted com- 
pany. That is just simply good busi- 
ness and no good can come to either 
through divided interests or half- 
hearted activities. 


The Wholesaler 


“Fundamentally the wholesaler is the 
most stable and economic factor in the 
distributing scheme of things. The set 
up is ideal from the standpoint of 
genuine service and economic distribu- 
tion. Well financed, highly organized 
as to capable personnel, strongly in- 
trenched through years of activity, ¢x- 
perience and delivering the goods, he 
has definitely and irrefutably demon- 
strated his permanency and so I can 
safely say that the wholesaler or jobber 
which ever you prefer, is a fixture, 
permanent, and will never be supplant- 

(Continued on page 199) 
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Seidel, 


ELIX H. LEVY, former Assist- 
F ant U. S. Attorney General, a sur- 

prise speaker at the Jobber’s Tues- 
day afternoon session, established him- 
self as an opponent of the chain store 
from economic and sentimental points 
of view before he took up the legal 
phase of this new merchandising situ- 
ation. 

“Selling merchandise to the public 
more cheaply is not all there is in this 
life,” said Mr. Levy, “and I decline to 
accept the view that the brushing aside 
of the ambitions and efforts of the 
thowands of small merchants by these 
great aggregations of capital is best for 
the nation or its people. 

“Also I decline to join in the belief 
that the benefit to the few small mer- 
chants who join the chain store organ- 
ization as employees and become roving 
managers—going from town to town as 
managers—compensates for the thwart- 
ed plans of the -individual merchants 
whose businesses are destroyed and 
their life plans changed. 

“The independent merchant, as I see 
it, isnecessary to the success of the job- 
ber and must be encouraged and pro- 
tected by the jobber in those things 
which he has not.the time to look. into 
himself. The small merchant usually 
has so many items of stock that he must 
study and so many details before him 

that he has not time to go into the broad- 
er or academic subjects. 

“The jobber has a perfect right to 
refuse to sell to this independent mer- 
chant that merchandise which the chain 
stores sell at disastrously competitive 
prices. It is fully within the right of 
any jobber to ask a manufacturer if he 
sells direct to the retail trade—which in- 
cludes chain store organizations and 
buying syndicates—and if he does, to 
refuse to buy any more of this manu- 
facturer’s products. 

“The law leaves a jobber or retailer 
entirely free to decide from whom he 












































left to right: J. H. Holcombe, Geo. M. North, Chas. H. Longfield, I. L. Jennings and Roy Boffenmyer, Lamson & Sessions Co.; 
Markt & Hammacher, who is shown on the extreme right 


Legal Aspects of the Chain Store 
Explained by Felix H. Levy 


buys, and there are no legal strings on 
why he makes this decision, as tong as 
he acts as an individual. Court decis- 
ions on the Sherman law specifically 





HON. FELIX H. LEVY 


state that any agreement of two or more 
merchants or jobbers to act uniformly 
on such questions constitutes a viola- 
tion of the law. 

“A trade organization such as this 
can discuss these questions and can gath- 
er information just as long as there is 
no indication of concerted action. 

“One of the audience read a ques- 











friends of F. B. 


tionnaire going out from an unnamed 
trade association to suppliers of certain 
merchandise very similar to the ques- 
tions most jobbers have in mind regard- 
ing chain store selling. This letter con- 
tained some such phrase as “our mem- 
bership will be governed by this infor- 
mation.” This, Mr. Levy said, was 
clearly illegal, as it at least implied con- 
certed action. 

Several questions were asked on a 
basis of the sheet metal price advance 
which was under discussion at another 
meeting that afternoon. Mr. Levy said 
that under certain circumstances the ad- 
vance was illegal, but the difficulty was 
to establish the circumstances. He il- 
lustrated from his own experience as 
attorney for a linen collar company, of 
which there are only four companies of 
importance. He said that for many 
years the trade believed prices were 
made by agreement, but this was’ not 
true. The circumstances were that one 
company was outstanding, and when this 
company, lowered a price, the others fol- 
lowed quickly, because they had to. 

“I assure you as jobbers, that if you 
want to refuse to buy of any manufac- 
turer who sells to chain stores, you 
have a perfect right to do so as long as 
you act individually,” he concluded. 
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Left to right: 1—Geo. H. Harper, Natl. Enmlg. & Stmpg. Co.; Henry H. Hanton, Fraim-Slaymaker Hdwe Co.; 2—Mrs. Fred Everett and Mrs. C. F. 
Sharrocks; 3—H. H. Riddle and Mrs. Riddle, Geo. Worthington Co.; 4—W. J. Dress, New York Knife Co.; 5—Mrs. Webster and Roy Webster, 
Sands Level & Tool Co.; 6—Frank Hegner, Sewickley, Pa., and family; 7—T. C. Montgomery and J. W. Harrington, Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Co.; 8—Mrs. A. H. Willey; 9—S. S. Vaughn and A. S. Vaughn, Vaughn & Bushnell Mfg. Co.; 10—Bill Scott, McKinney Mfg. Co. and S. D. Coke, 
Van Deren Hdwe. Co., Inc.; 11—Mrs. Zust and Harry Zust, Camillus Cutlery Co.; 12—-Tom Gallavin, E. C. Stearns, Inc.; 13—W. H. Foege and 
J. M. Halloway, American Steel & Wire Co.; 14—F. A. Mirando and A. H. Willey, Imperial Knife Co.; i5—Geo. N. North and Mrs. North, Lamson 
& Sessions Co.; 16—T..E. Bibb, Beckley Hdwe. Co.; 17—H. S. Graham, John H. Graham & Co.; E. A. McKenna, North Bros. Mfg. Co.; W. C- 
Nelson, Amer. Screw Co.; Norman Mintz, Silver Lake Co.: Mrs. PorosRy and M. Porosky, Holtzer-Cabot Co. 
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M. C. Morrow, vice-president, 

National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, Mansfield, Ohio, 

ed an interesting paper on the 
subject of hardware jobbers distribut- 
ing electrical appliances. The paper 
was read at the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion of the Accessories Branch of the 
National Hardware Association. In 
part it follows: 

“T was very delighted to receive from 
Mr. Fernley, your secretary and treas- 
wer, an invitation to speak to you at 
your convention today. The subject, 
which appears in the program, is: 


Tc: unable to be present, 





















Toe DistRIBUTION OF ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES THROUGH THE 
HARDWARE JOBBER 

















“And after reading that subject, per- 
haps many of you said to yourselves— 
‘Here comes one of these experts to tell 
us how to distribute electrical goods.’ 
But those of you who had that thought 
arewrong. I’m not going to do that at 
al, And there is a good reason. It is 
becatse many of you have been distri- 
biting electrical goods for years. Most 
of you know more about that subject 
than I can ever know. And so I won’t 
tak on the market, stability of prod- 
ucts, quality, policy, profit and such 
things as that. You have heard that 
before. 

“But there is a phase of this elec- 
trical business of which I can talk. 
That has to do with the activities of 
the electrical manufacturers to make 
their products more acceptable to the 
public, and the business profitable to 
everybody. In other words, things are 
being done by the electrical manufac- 
turers to make their products better 
merchandise for you to sell. And any 
and all things being done in that line 

telate to the distribution of these prod- 
ucts through the Hardware Jobber as 
well as other distribution channels. 

“Away back in 1908, the Motor 
Manufacturers formed an association. 
Since then other groups such as ap- 

paratus, supplies, etc., formed associa- 
tions. Several years ago the Electrical 
Industry found itself with many manu- 
facturer’s groups. Each was trying to 
do a job. but the work was not co- 
ordinated. Then the leaders of the in- 
dustry got together, and it was decided 
to combine these groups into one asso- 
ciation, to be known as the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 
“Now I realize that any description 








of the organization of such an associa- 
tion as this is not the most interesting 
thing in the world. But I feel I must 
briefly describe it. For if I don’t, I am 
afraid you won't be able to see how this 
Association can do the things I am go- 
ing to tell you it does. 

“First, there is a Board of Gover- 
nors and a highly competent general 
staff. Under this, there are five major 
divisions as follows: 1, Supply; 2, Ap- 
paratus; 3, Appliances; 4, Radio; 5, 
Policy. 

“These divisions are further broken 
into various groups of kindred products. 
As an example, under the Appliance 
Division, we have such groups as fan 
motors, electric ranges, heating devices, 
etc. Each of these groups functions 
on its apparatus problems, not only 
from the standpoint of manufacturing 
procedure and simplification of pro- 
duct, but on commercial problems as 
well. 

“Certain problems concerning each 
group are common to all groups. I now 
refer to such problems as the National 
Electric Code, American Engineering 
Standards Committee and other general 
activities. There are Central Commit- 
tees appointed to take care of such mat- 
ters, and each group interested has a 
representative on the general committee. 
Of course, the Association has its rules 
of proper procedure, which cannot be 
deviated from. When a problem de- 
velops, it comes before an authorized 
committee, and each manufacturer has 
an opportunity to state his case before 
this committee. After careful consider- 
ation, a final decision is made, and that 
decision, gentlemen, represents the con- 
sensus of opinion of the electrical manu- 
facturing industry. 

“T assume that your question now is, 
—“Well, what about it?” And so I am 
going to tell you of certain things 
NEMA has done that affects your 
business. 

“Let us take the Fan Motor Industry 
as an example. Not many years ago, as 
you know, it was in a very chaotic con- 
dition. You could secure any size, type 
and speed. Each manufacturer worked 
out his own ideas without any regard 
to standards. As a consequence, the 
distributors and retailers found them- 
selves at the end of the season with a 
large number of fan motors of odd volt- 
ages, odd speeds and odd sizes, and, I 
might add, an odd profit. The Fan Mo- 
tor Section of NEMA has been suc- 





Distribution of Electrical Appliances 
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cessful in eliminating 150 different 
style numbers and the majority of mem- 
bers are producing today fans in stand- 
ard sizes, which are in accordance with 
the fan motor manufacturers’ speciti- 
cations. This has resulted in the reduc- 
tion of cost, lower selling prices, better 
stocking problems, and has eliminated 
confusion in the minds of the public. 
Today the Fan Motor Industry is es- 
tablished on a healthy merchandising 
basis. 

“Here is something else that was 
done. According to rules of certain 
agencies, the heating appliance manu- 
facturer could not install appliances on 
lighting circuits rated over 660 watts. 
Their Technical Committee, working 
with other agencies, were successful in 
having the 1500 watt rule adopted. 

“Now, there are electrical appliances 
that are not up to standard, sub-stand- 
ard apparatus we call it. The public has 
not been educated to a full realization 
of what this class of goods means to 
them. 

A percolator is a percolator, an elec- 
tric iron, an electric iron. They have 
no way of knowing what is inside it. 
In the end, they pay the bill. With a 
full realization of this condition, 
NEMA is now considering an educa- 
tional plan to educate the public on elec- 
trical apparatus. And if any of you 
have read the articles in electrical trade- 
papers on tests made on appliances 
bought in the open market, you can see 
why, if the public is to be protected, such 
an educations is necessary. No doubt, 
your Association will want to help in 
this work. 

“One of the real activities sponsored 
by NEMA is the Industry Sales Con- 
ference. Associated in-this work are 
many of the other Electrical Associa- 
tions. This Conference has the job of 
first making a survey and then work- 
ing out a plan so that the Electrical In- 
dustry shall secure its rightful propor- 
tion of the consumer’s dollar. When 
that plan is put into effect, it will be one 
of the biggest electrical sales develop- 
ment plans this country has ever seen. 

“T am telling you how these other 
Associations are working with NEMA 
because there may be some problem in 
your association which you feel should 
be brought to the attention of the 
NEMA organization. I can assure you 
we will be very glad to discuss any 
problem with you and to work with your 
organization in an attempt to solve it.” 
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66 OU do not think well of power 
companies as merchants and it 
is no secret to tell you that we 

are not bragging about ourselves,” said 

C. E. Greenwood, commercial director 

of the National electric light associa- 

tion in his address before the acces- 
sories branch of the National Hard- 

ware Association Tuesday, Oct. 16. 

Then he explained why the power com- 

panies did merchandise. 

“For many years the power com- 
panies suffered because they thought 
they were a monopoly,” said the 
speaker, “just as you think of us as a 
monopoly.” Then he explained that 
these companies had no monopoly on 
getting any part of the household 
budget unless the person decided to use 
electricity. In the industrial field, which 
constitutes 65 per cent of the business, 
electricity is competitive with other 


























F. E. Morancy, Western Cartridge Co., and 
W. G. Shelton, Remington Cutlery Works 






fuels as means of heating and for 

power. Also, except for the small 
' amount of current used for lighting in 
the home, the power company is com- 
petitive with other fuels for cooking 
and for doing useful work. 

The present revenue from the home 
amounts to an average of only 8 cents 
a day and with the constant reductions 
in price there is danger of a lessening 
revenue. Indeed, in 1926 it was found 
that there was a drop of 10 per cent in 
kilowatt hours of electricity sold per 
dollar invested in the domestic business 
as compared with 1922. This report 
supplied the urge for the power com- 
panies to endeavor to increase the do- 
mestic business. One part of this effort 
was to sell appliances, with the thought 
that with more appliances in the home 
there would be more electricity used, 
and thus came into existence the “high- 

















Official Tells Wholesalers 
Why Power Companies Merchandise 





I state this as a reason, not a defense,” 
said the speaker. 

Since that burst of selling effort, 
there has come a more rational view of 
the problem and today the power com- 





C. E. Greenwood, Com- 
mercial Director, National 
Electric Light Assn. 


panies are not trying to do the job 
alone but are asking for help and they 
ask the help of the hardware merchant. 
Mr. Greenwood put it this way: 

“We need help—we ask for it. But 
please bear in mind that help is not 
wanted that can be expressed in the 
sale of electrical devices only. If Mary 
gives Kate a toaster for a wedding 
present and Kate uses it for an orna- 
ment, that is not helping the power 





Liew 8S. Soule, HARDWARE AGE, chatting with 
W. C. Farr, McKinney Mfg. Co. 


company. And if any retailer sells a 
waffle iron from his store to Mrs. Jones 
and does not tell her that she hasn't 
experienced tasty morsels in food until 
she eats electrically cooked waffles and 





pressure squads and aggressive selling. 





in a while, that retailer is not helping 
the power company.” 

Another reason for merchandising 
by the power company is to gain 
pleasant contacts. Power companies 
are to a great extent a mystery to the 
public. If people can be induced to 
come into an appliance sales room, it 
offers an opportunity for pleasant and 
lasting contacts. 

Mr. Greenwood said that he believed 
too aggressive merchandising and the 
merchandising of anything except elec- 
trical articles to be a mistake, although 
court decisions, especially that in the 
case against the Wichita Gas Company, 
undoubtedly gave the utilities the right 
to merchandise. 

Still another reason for merchandis- 
ing was to have an influence on the 
quality of appliances sold. Every ap- 
pliance used becomes, in the mind of 
the owner, part of the electrical sys- 












Jack Cosgrave and J. A. (Bob) Warren, 
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tem. When it fails to work, it is not 
a “worthless piece of hardware” but 
a “worthless part of the electrical sys- 
tem,” and the trouble piles up for the 
power company. 

There are power companies, the 
speaker said, that appear to be trying 
to drive all other merchants out of the 
electric appliance business just as there 
are hardware merchants who sell at 
absurdly low prices and terms and 
others who sell low quality merchan- 
dise. These power companies and mer- 
chants, he said, represented the “die 
hards” but that in the main “both the 
hardware trade and the power industry 
are making great progress toward 


living up to the ‘general merchandising 
principles’ which were signed within 
the last year by your association as one 
of those 


representing several in- 





not to be impatient if they stick once 


Then he added: 


dustries.” 
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“Neither your association nor ours 
can assure that all parts of our respec- 
tive industries will live up to these prin- 
ciples but definite progressing is being 
made. “The market today is much too 
large for us to dispute about. 

“Opportunity is with us for greatest 
market development in which all pro- 
gressive merchants may share. The 
size of the market is staggering. 
Using saturating figures, with which 
you are probably familiar, let us see 
what our estimated total might be. I 
have taken ten good sellers, which 
should be in the stock of every hard- 
ware store, and made a tabulation from 
conservative estimates. 

“The iron has a present saturation of 
87 per cent, but potential sales are still 
over two million. Toasters have a 
present saturation of 25 per cent. They 
can be sold to 75 per cent of the homes 
and the potential sales are nine million 
more. Vacuum cleaners have reached 
asaturation of 40 per cent and can be 
sold to 75 per cent of the homes, and 
here we can sell over six million more. 
Washing machines—only 30 per cent 
saturation, and we can sell to half the 
homes. Here is an opportunity for 
sling four million more. Waffle irons 
—only 10 per cent saturation, and we 
can sell to 60 per cent of the homes. 
Heating pads 10 per cent saturated and 
wecan sell to 80 per cent. Refrigera- 
tion—5 per cent saturation and we can 
sll to 50 per cent. Spot heaters—15 
per cent saturation, and we can sell to 
5 per cent. Percolators have a present 
saturation of 20 per cent and we can 
sell to 70 per cent. Fans have a satura- 
tion of 30 per cent and we can sell to 
70 per cent. 

“Assuming this conservatism in esti- 
mating and fair unit prices, there is 
gross business available, on just ten 
electric devices, and on a basis of the 
wired homes of today, of approximately 
three billion, seven hundred million dol- 
lars. How can anyone believe that the 





Estimated Potential Market—10 Appliance Leaders That Every 
Hardware Store Can Stock 





(market based on 18,000,000 wired homes) 





Maximum Present Potential Aver. Unit Gross 
Appliance Market Saturation Sales Price Business 
100% 
Iron (1,800,000 homes) 87% 2,340,000 $ 5 $ 11,700,000 
Toaster ( 1360800 Ries 25% 9,000,000 5 45,000,000 
Vac Cleaner ‘diliielae caconds 40% 6,300,000 50 315,000,000 
Wash Mach diel ios) 30% 3,600,000 150 540,000,000 
Waffle iron ciunsiidiiae Design 10% 9,000,000 9 81,000,000 
Heat Pad ( er - Stila’ 10% 12,600,000 5 63,000,000 
Refrigerator dieing Seis % 8,100,000 300 2,430,000,000 
Heater ‘sabi Rane 15% 6,300,000 6 37,800,000 
Percolator ( sien + 20% 9,000,000 8 72,000,000 
Fan ( 12,0000 Ras ) 30% 7,200,000 10 72,000,000 





$3,667,500,000 


Chart referred to by Mr. Greenwood 


power company can, or even wants to 
do this job alone? This market is con- 


stantly growing and the possibility of | 


complete saturation receding. 


You | 


might get along without the profit from | 
the sale of any electric devices, but we | 
cannot get along well at all without the | 


wide-spread use of these devices in the 
home. The point I would establish is 
that no matter how destructive the ap- 
pearance of competition by the power 
company, there is not a thought in mind 
of driving your retailers out of busi- 
ness. 

“Other merchants might not grieve 
if your outlets were not in the field. 
The department store will not worry 
itself about your welfare, nor will the 
new giant in distribution in the picture, 
the chain store. The stores of two 













great established mail-order houses are 
opening by the hundreds. Your re- 
tailers might well pay attention to this 
competition. 

“It is pertinent here to refer to an- 
other development in ‘industry’ selling. 
Ice dealers are opening show rooms for 
utensils used in connection with ice 
and the ice box. Some of this is hard- 
ware. Today industry is becoming so 
highly specialized with kindred lines, 
that group products are important in 
the advancement of the business itself. 
This is analogous to the sale of ap- 
pliances by the power companies, and 
we may speculate as to the possibilities 
of this trend of broadening industry 
operation and its competitive effect. 
But there is no reason for pessimism— 
rather stimulation.” 






8S. W. Dinnock, Colts Patent 
Firearms Co.; Frank Clark, 
Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle 
Works; A. E. Newton, Collins 

+} M. Stone, Colts 
Patent Firearms Co.; nm 
McMillan, North Bros. Mfg. 
Co.; J. E. Kelly, Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co. and P. A. 
Preston, Collins Co. 
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Committee Reports Feature Metal Branch 
Meeting—Pittsburgh Resolution Reaffirmed 


| 
| 
| 


E-AFFIRMING a resolution 
R adopted at a meeting held in 

Pittsburgh in September, mem- 
bers of the metal branch of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, at their 
meeting at Atlantic City, again urged 
producers of sheet steel to reconsider 
their new policy of reducing the dis- 
count on sheets from 2 per cent for cash 
in 10 days to 0.5 per cent for cash in 
30 days. The new discount terms were 
adopted by practically all of the makers 
of sheets as effective Oct. 1. 

It was the opinion of the meeting 
that, with the present small discount 
allowed by the mills, distributors would 
be inclined to allow payment of sheet 
bills to run as long as possible, paying 
first the statements allowing a larger 
discount. The advisability of passing 
along the increased charges of the dis- 
tributors by reducing their discount to 
jobbers, sheet metal workers and other 
customers to a corresponding figure 
came in for considerable discussion. An 
informal ballot revealed that 43 of the 
distributors represented will maintain 
the old 2 per cent discount to their 
customers while 4 are using the new 
terms with their trade. One warehouse 
has sought to offset the reduced dis- 
count and resulting smaller profit by 
advancing the price $2 per ton. 

Nearly all of the distributors present 
agreed that they could not afford to 
lower the discount to jobbers at present 
because they would not be able to stand 
the increase in accounts receivable 
which would be almost sure to follow. 

Following this spirited discussion, re- 
ports of various committees were 
heard, the first being the report of the 
Sheet Steel Simplification Board of 
Review, given by the chairman, W. L. 
Latta of the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion, Wheeling, W. Va. It was the 
recommendation of the board that flat 
sheets and roofing be separated in the 
simplification program, leaving flat 
sheets under the original program of 
the Department of Commerce and cre- 
ating a roofing specification to include 
the present forms of iron and steel 
roofing, corrugated, crimp pressed 
steam and rolled. Definitions of width, 
length and weight, covering 28, 26 and 
24 gages, will be given in a circular to 
be issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. H. R. Colwell of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was present and 
gave a little farther detailed informa- 





tion on the plans back of the report. 

George H. Charls, president of the 
National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio, 
gave a short talk on the conditions in 
the flat rolled steel industry, and made 
the prediction that the ever increasing 
efficiency in production would mean 
that, in the future, there would be a 
great increase in the use of steel. He 
said in part: 

“Pressed steel products—stronger, 
lighter, less costly—will be disgorged 
by automatic machinery in such quan- 
tity, of such quality, perfection and 
utility as to completely dominate vast, 
unexploited markets in which other 
products less suitable are being used. 
today. 

“Strong, sturdy, moisture-proof, 
water-tight containers, made from steel, 
will insure the whole and safe delivery 
of merchandise in both domestic and 
export markets. 


“The residences of the future will be 
made from non-warping steel joists, 
studding, lath, walls and ceilings, highly 
desirable because of their uninflam- 


mable nature and so rich in the possi- | 


bilities of decorative design, steel beds, 
chairs, dressers, kitchen equipment, 
stoves, refrigerators, tables and libraries 
—-beautifully artistic and durable—will 
fill the interior of such residences. 
“Large production units are now 
making many of such products in a 
quantitative way at very low cost and 
sales prices which are untenable for 


such smaller units. Furthermore, mass | 


producers with far-flung sales organi- 
zations are distributing their products 
direct instead of through the jobber. 
Other producers are using the sales 
organization of master jobbers to meet 
this competition. The catalog houses 
and other large companies which do a 
mail-order business, also distribute 
great quantities of flat rolled steel and 
fabricated steel products. 

“Further complication is found in 
the rapid growth of dealers, into strong, 
and financially sound, semi-jobbing con- 
cerns, claiming all the prerogatives and 
privileges of the jobber. 

“We are living in a tremendous age 
of change and progress—that which 
sufficed yesterday may be totally out of 
date and inadequate tomorrow. 


| “There is a big work to be done if 
one is to keep abreast of the times in 
| the distribution of flat rolled steel and 
| the innumerable new products of great 
utility that are being made from it.” 


The report of the board of review on 
| eaves, trough and conductor pipe was 
given by the chairman, Louis Kuehn 
of the Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The report stated that the 
work of elimination of gages lighter 
than 28 was progressing favorably and 
that at the present time 96 per cent of 
all eaves, trough and conductor pipe 
was 28 gage or heavier. 


B. F. McMahon, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
| Kethlehem, Pa., gave a _ report on 
| market conditions in which he paid 
compliment to the trade papers for 
their comprehensive and _ complete 
market reports which kept the trade 
posted. In his resume of conditions he 
said: 

“The building business involving 
largely structural steel is likewise ac- 
| tive, particularly in certain metropoli- 
tan districts. 

“The pipe business has shown a sub- 
stantial increase in the amount of busi- 
ness being placed. Conditions there are 
regarded as having shown a satisfac- 
tory improvement. 

“The general wire business is also 
showing improvement with nails going 
a little slowly due to good inventories. 

“There has been a decided falling off 
of tin plate during the past few weeks 
after a remarkably good production 
since the first of the year. On account 
of the damage done to such items as to- 
matoes and corn by the tropical storms 
which were felt particularly in the 
southeast during the middle of August, 
the final pack of these items, particu- 
larly tomatoes, has been very disturb- 
ing, some packers reporting as low as 
20 per cent to 45 per cent normal pack. 
Other items on consumption of tin 
plate, however, such as general line 
and oil cans are being well maintained. 
With a short pack this year, 1929, if 
weather conditions are at all favorable, 
ought to be an excellent year for the 
marketing of steel in the form of ti” 
plate. 
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1—L. G. Longthon, Badger Rubber Works; 2—H. E. Masback, Masback Hardware Co.; 3—R. W. Chamberlain, Stanley Works ‘rant McKinney, 
McKinney Mfg. Co.; 5—Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 6—C. W. Asbury, Enterprise Mfg. Co.; 7—E. M. Smiley, Tritch 
Hardware Co.; 8—T. W. Fox, Hercules Powder Co.; 9—Clyde Jennings, HARDWARE AGE: 10—J. H. Oliver, Oliver Bros., Inc.; 11—Frank A. Bare 
Tritch Hardware Co., and Mrs. Bare; 12—W. C. Holleyman. Beck & Gregg Hardware Co.; 13—Geo. A. Fiel, Secty. New England Hardware Ass'n: 
14—H. S. and George Earle, North Wayne Tool Co.; Above 14 and below 9—H. A. Maguire, D. & M. Lawn Mowers and Harry Hutchinson, Davis- 
Hunt-Collister Co.; 15—Courtland Martindale, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co.: Sid Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y., and G. L. Rogers, Payson Mfg. 
Co.; 16—Dan Rinehart, Waynesboro, Pa.; 17—S. Edward Rose, Barker, Rose & Kimball Co.; 18—Henry Duncan, Everett, Mass.; 19—W. R. Hill, 
Sargent & Greenleaf Co.; 20—L. R. Stinson, Port Screen Co., Mrs. L. R. Stinson and C. B. Stinson, Continental Screen Co.; Geo. W. Jones, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co.; C. B. Crets, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co.; W. D. Biggers, Continental Screen Co.; Geo. W. Krause, Geo. W. Krause Hardware 
Co. and Chas. P. Catlin, Outdoor America; 21—Miss Ruth Theophilus, N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co.; Miss Mary Blair, F. E. Harwi, J. A. 
Harwi Hardware Co.; Mrs. Harwi, Mrs. H. G. Grosscup, Miss Claribel Halloway, Mrs. J. D. McCue, Mrs. C. R. Swisshelm, and Mrs. Roy A. Hoe 
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Discuss Wholesaler-Retailer Cooperation 
at Jobbers Wednesday Session 


N important phase of the general 
Avice of wholesaler—retailer 

cooperation was the discussion 
held at the Wednesday afternoon 
session of the National Hardware As- 
sociation. This discussion covered 
three main topics: Do Wholesalers Em- 
ploy Unethical Methods in the Distri- 
bution of Hardware?, Are Wholesalers 
Placing Their Customers in a Position 
to Meet Competition?, and In What 
Manner is the Wholesaler Helping the 
Retailer ? 

A. J. Bihler of the James C. Lindsay 
Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
opened the discussion. He said the sub- 
ject assigned to him was “Do Whole- 
salers Employ Unethical Methods in 
Distribution of Hardware?” and first 
referred to the expense accounts of the 
wholesale houses, saying that last year 
the reports of many of the wholesale 
houses showed a loss in business rather 
than a profit; that the expense of doing 
business had advanced from 16 per 
cent to 20 per cent. 

In the matter of collections Mr. 
Bihler cited an instance one house had 
sent to a collection agency 400 delin- 
quent accounts for collection, after the 
firm had unsuccessfully tried to col- 
lect the accounts without bringing suit. 
He criticised the retailers for failure 
in many cases to live up to the terms 
of purchase; that where the terms wéfe 
60 days, two off, 10 days, dealers would 
oftentimes discount the bills at two 
per cent in sending in remittances long 
after the ten days’ limit had expired, 
and were slow in meeting bills at the 
end of the 60-day term. Mr. Bihler 
said with the prospect of some manu- 
facturers withdrawing the usual dis- 
count of two per cent for payment in 
10 days, and substituting one-half of 
one per cent, the failure of the dealers 
to live up to the terms of sale would 
be a serious handicap to the jobbers and 
result in increased expense accounts. 
He referred to the practice of many 
dealers of including among their assets 
accounts receivable at face value when 
in fact they were not worth more than 
one-third of their face value. He also 
called attention to the unwise invest- 
ments often made by retailers in local 
enterprises in their towns—contributing 





to the building of new hotels or opera 
houses, or the investment in doubtful 
paying stocks, when in fact they were 
greatly in debt for the merchandise in 
their stores. Mr. Bihler said the dealer 
should take pains to render an honest 
statement of his assets and liabilities 
when seeking credit from the whole- 
saler, and not list among his assets, at 
one hundred per cent, items of doubtful 
value. 

The chairman asked R. W. Shapleigh 


Joe Igoe and Bob Doti, Igoe Bros. 


of The Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, to speak on the subject of “Are 
Wholesalers Placing Their Customers 
it. a Position to Meet Competition ?” 
Mr. Shapleigh said that looking at it 
in a broad way the idea prevailed that 
the wholesaler is dependent upon the 
success of the retailer for his pros- 
perity; that it would seem to be very 
foolish for any wholesaler to do any- 
thing that would militate against the 
success of the retailer. He said fur- 
ther: “In regard to the question as to 
whether the wholesaler places the re- 
tailer in position to meet competition. 
The profit of the wholesaler is often- 
times infinitesimal. I believe most re- 
tailers buy their merchandise on a close 
basis, and they all do now, at least.” 
He referred to the effort of the re- 
tailers to meet the competition of mail 
order houses and chain stores, where 
certain articles were offered at a very 
low price as leaders. He suggested that 
if the retailer would consult with the 





wholesaler when these cases arise he 
thought a satisfactory concession might 
be secured in the way of prices on cer- 
tain special articles of merchandise in 
order to enable the retailer to meet this 
unjust competition. 

A. H. Nichols of Buhl Sons Co., De- 
troit, also spoke on the same subject 
and he said he agreed with what Mr, 
Shapleigh had said on the matter of 
cooperation between the wholesaler and 
retailer in a mutual attempt to secure a 
reasonable profit on merchandise. 

Mr. Warner of Wyeth Hardware and 
Manufacturing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
said it was the sincere desire of the 
wholesaler to help their customers to 
meet competition. 

F. A. Heitman of the F. W. Heit- 
man Co., Houston, Tex., former presi- 
dent of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, said one of the main causes of 
sharp competition was the abundance 
of cheap money and the investment of 
this cheap money in chain stores. He 
suggested that the buyers for wholesale 
houses try and ascertain how loyal the 
manufacturers were to the jobbers. 

R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y., past 
president of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, addressed the meet- 
ing, and said that in his estimation 
one of the greatest causes for lack of 
success among the -retailers was their 
failure to make a proper display of mer- 
chandise in their show windows, that 
where rival merchants may have the 
same prices on various articles of mer- 
chandise, the merchant who made the 
best window display usually secured the 
most customers. 

The association was then addressed 
by Herbert P. Sheets, managing direc- 
tor of the National Retail Hardware 
Association, Indianapolis, who compli- 
mented Mr. Bihler on his remarks. He 
said he did not see any reason why the 
wholesaler should extend a lot of char- 
ity to the retailer who did not deserve 
charity. He did not believe a hardware 
retailer should be continued in business 
if he failed to follow proper business 
methods. Mr. Sheets expressed the 
opinion that the retailers were not seek- 
ing to buy from the manufacturers €x- 
cept when they found it impossible to 
secure the goods they desired through 
regular channels. 
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Importance of Proper Tariff Protection 


Outlined by C. L. Gairoard 


tariff protection?” was the 
question placed before the 

Household Supplies and Cutlery Group 
meeting by C. L. Gairoard of J. Wiss 
& Sons Co., Newark, N. J., in leading 
the discussion on “What the Tariff 
Means to Industries Represented in this 
Group.” 

Of all the questions before the trade 
at the present time, Mr. Gairoard be- 
lieves that the rewriting of the tariff 
bill, to which both political parties are 
pledged, is likely to affect the entire 
business structure most fundamentally. 
In part he said: 

“In 1922 our imports were $2,920,- 
000,000. In 1927 they reached $4,033,- 
00,000, or an increase of $1,100,000, - 
000. ; 

"If we assume that this increase has 
been in manufactured and semi-manu- 
fatured goods, and bearing in mind 
that the average difference in wages be- 
tween our country and the foreign coun- 
rts, is about on the ratio of 4 to 1, 
itis pretty safe to say that if this $1,- 
100,000,000 worth of goods had been 
made in this country, it would have 
meant the employment of about 3,000,- 
000 men for 300 days. 

“In 1922 when the present tariff bill 
was written, our friends, the free 
traders, and low tariff men protested 
that the Fordney-McCumber bill was 
so high that it would be practically im- 
possible to import any commodities. 
Instead, we find that the imports have 
increased, and many industries that. 
heretofore, did not have foreign com- 
petition are today suffering greatly 
from it.” 

The speaker compared the importa- 
tions on a number of commodities be- 
tween 1923 and 1927. In four years 
woolen wearing apparel has increased 
from eight to seventeen million dollars. 
Rayon importations have almost 
doubled. Window glass importations 
have increased from 46 to 83 millions. 
Steel pipe and tubes imported have 
grown from only 11 million pounds to 
295 million pounds, and _ structural 
shapes from 24 to 362 million pounds. 
Pig iron has more than doubled from 
the former Payne-Aldrich average to 
400,000 tons in 1927. Continuing, he 
Said: 

“The conditions in the manufacturing 
countries abroad are exactly the same 


"His can we secure proper 





as they are in the United States. We 
all know that, due to our expansion dur- 
ing the war, we, today, in every in- 
dustry, have greater facilities than nec- 
essary. In addition to that, changes 
due to inventions have replaced not less 
than 900,000 workers and, consequent- 
ly, a lot of hand tools. 

“In the hardware business in the 
United States, manufacturers have 
added new lines, and, in every instance, 
have added lines which were already 
oversupplied—creating greater compe- 
tition than ever, and oftentimes losing 
a great deal of capital. 

“In the western part of Europe the 
manufacturers have the same problem. 
They are equipped better than ever be- 
fore. Labor-saving machinery (a great 
deal of which is purchased in the 
United States) permits them to enter 
mass production. They have to find an 
outlet for it, and they are constantly 
offering new goods at prices with which 
no American manufacturer can com- 
pete. 

“Whether we know it or not, we are 
all affected by foreign competition. 

“There isn’t any doubt but there are 
many manufacturers who will say they 
have never had to compete against for- 
eign goods and, therefore, why should 
they bother. That is exactly what the 
textile industry told us in 1921 and 1922. 
Manufactured cotton goods never both- 
ered them very much. But, in 1927, 
40,000 textile workers in the New Bed- 
ford district signed a petition to Presi- 
dent Coolidge asking him to do some- 
thing to prevent the excessive imports 
of manufactured cotton goods with 
which the New England mills could not 
compete ! 

“In other words, if you are not di- 
rectly affected today, don’t be so sure 
that, within a year, you may not have 
to compete. 

“When you take the wages that are 
being paid to common labor—to women, 
children and expert mechanics—and 
compare them with the wages that are 
being paid in this country, you will find 
that a 4 to 1 ratio is not far from be- 
ing correct. 

“The great question before us is how 
and when are we going to prevent a 
further increase in imports. We cer- 
tainly are not going to prevent it if we 
listen to free traders, international 


bankers, buyers for chain stores, or 





Congressmen from whose districts goat 
hides are the only product. 

“It isn’t so very long ago that the 
present Senate of the United States 
passed a resolution asking the House 
of Representatives to introduce a bill 
revising the present tariff—downward 
—thinking, perhaps, if the farmers 
could get their hardware, shoes and 
wearing appareb from Europe at 10 
or 20 per cent less than today, that 
would solve the agricultural question. 

“It is a fact that, if, tomorrow, the 
tariff were to be reduced 25 per cent 
on all commodities, the buying public 
of the United States would not share 
a penny of this decrease. It would go 
into the pockets of the manufacturers 
in Europe and their representatives and 
distributors in this country.” 

The speaker devoted the balance of 
his address to practical suggestions to 
the members of the industry in pre- 
paring data and figures and in present- 
ing them before the Congressional Com- 
mittees at Washington. 

It was recommended that every 
branch of the industry should be or- 
ganized and a chairman be appointed 
as spokesman to appear before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
and the Senate Finance Committee. 

“We will be asked to furnish briefs 
showing how much has been imported 
during the last four years in our in- 
dustry. At what prices were they im- 
ported? What is the manufacturing 
cost of your foods? How these manu- 
facturing costs of your goods compare 
with prices on imported goods. What 
are the wages in your industry, and how 
do they compare with wages in the 
same industry in foreig1i countries?” 

To secure these figures, Mr. Gairoard 
suggests that a firm of certified public 
accountants be employed by each branch 
of the industry, to prepare and circu 
late questionnaires to every domestic 
manufacturer, so that complete and au 
thoritative data might be presented. 
“Even Congress is getting more and 
more scientific,” he added. 

“With proper organization, and by 
securing the services of a tariff expert 
to guide you, I am sure you will be 
able to fight a winning battle. 

“Let us all hope for the day when we 
may prevail upon our politicians to take 
the tariff out of politics so that, every 
four years, we may not have this prob- 
lem to contend with.” 
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“Relations with Manufacturers,” 
Subject of Jobbers Closing Session 


NDER the general heading of 


“Relations with Manufacturers” 
the closing session of the Na- 
Hardware Association, Thurs- 
day morning, discussed such angles as 
the Economics and Ethics of Selling 


tional 


Outlets, the Distribution of Window | 
Display Material by Manufacturers | 
Through the Jobbers; Margins of 


l’rofit: ete. 





Fritz J. Frank, President of HARDWARE 
and Geo. E. Dresser, Carborundum Co. 


AGE 


and jobbers participated in this dis- 
cussion, which was opened by L. H. 
Bronson, Bronson & 
New Haven, Conn. 
son said: 


In part, Mr. Bron- 


“The manufacturers, some of them, 
are in the habit of first selling the 
wholesaler, and then quite frequently 


they go out and try to sell the retailer. | 
And in selling the retailer more often | 
than not it is done without any ade- | 


quate price differential. 
may believe we can find 
through a discussion of this problem 
to force them to stop doing this. 
“Tf we perfectly frank, 


Perhaps we 


are that 


would probably be the substance of the | 


statement most of us would make. But 
honestly, although we may have stated 
the problem correctly, we are not going | 
to get anywhere at all if we try to solve | 
it through force applied upon the manu- 
facturers. Human nature is all about 
the same, and we know perfectly well 
that we ourselves seldom give in when 
force is applied. Manufacturers are 
men, just like ourselves, except that 
they give their main attention to pro- 
ducing merchandise and our main func- 
tion is distributing merchandise. 

“Ts there then any angle from which 
this problem can be approached with | 
any reasonable probability of progress | 
being made? I wonder whether the ! 





Townsend Co., | 


some way 


| 
| 
| 


Prominent manufacturers 


“Economics” 
in the title of the discussion do not 
point the way. The effect upon 
costs of distribution of the various 
methods employed by the manufacturer 
in moving goods from his warehouse 
shelves can be determined, and in ad- 
dition there can be developed a plan 
which is fair as between the 
branches of our distributive machinery 


two words 


| and which can be stated so that those 


ticular case | mean a price which does 
not show too large an advance above 


who honestly wish to follow it will 
have something to chart their course 
by. 

I seel that it might clear the air a 
Lit if all of us acknowledge that there 
have been and are abuses in all 
branches of our distributive machinery. 
We wholesalers are certainly subject 
to criticism in our choice of outlets 


| and if we are serious in our wish to 


solve this problem we have got to be 
willing to carry through our work to 
its logical conclusion. 

“I therefore hope we can just for a 
little while forget all about our own 
individual immediate interests and 
thing together of the economical and 
c.hical aspects of this problem of out- 
lets. What is the general background? 
We see the products of hundrdeds of 
factories stored on the shelves of these 
factories’ warehouses. At the other 
end of our stream of distribution we 





Chas. H. Ireland, Odell Hardware Co. and John | 
Donnan, Secty., S.H.J.A. | 


see millions of consumers ready to buy | 
these products if they can be delivered | 
to them, when and as wanted, of a 
satisfactory quality and at a reasonable 
price. 

“By a reasonable price in this par- 





and “Ethics” 


the 


various | 


| grow at our expense. 


the factory cost to cover the expenses 
| of distribution. 

“Most of us would not be here unless 
we believed that the method of distri- 
bution from manufacturer to whole- 
saler to retailer to consumer, was eco- 
nomically sound, Starting then with 

| that assumption, the problem is not for 
| the wholesaler alone but is of the com- 
| bined group of* manufacturer, whole- 





W. H. Rattenbury, Landers, Frary & Clark 
and L. Mouat, P. & F i 


*. Corbin 
saler, and retailer, who together make 
up one big distributive plan. 

Such a plan is no different from that 
of one of our mail order houses or 
chain stores except that we have the 
disadvantage of decentralized control. 
If we can offset this one disadvantage 
through cooperative effort in the solv- 
ing of this particular problem we have 
under discussion, and perhaps one or 
two other problems, not only have we 
nothing to fear from chain stores but 


| our method has such an advantage over 


them that we ought to be able to grow 
at their expense rather than let them 
Cooperative ef- 
iort between the three main depart- 
ments of this independently owned dis- 


| tributive business can reduce the total 
| cost of our present distributive set-up. 


“Are the total costs of distribution 
raised or lowered by the manufacturer 
selling part of his product through the 
wholesaler and part direct to the whole- 
saler’s natural customer, the retailer? 
If a manufacturer produced 3'% mil- 
lion dollars worth of merchandise a 
year, will that 3144 million dollars 
worth reach the consumer at a 
total cost if 21% millions are sold to 
the wholesaler and by the wholesaler 
to the retailer and the remaining 1 mil- 
lion is sold direct to the retailer, or if 
the whole output of 314 million is sold 
through the wholesaler ? 

I doubt whether we as yet know the 
facts, but usually facts can be devel- 


less 
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oped if there is an honest seeking. We 
can be sure that it costs more per dol- 
lar for the manufacturer to sell the 
retailer than to sell the wholesaler. 
We also know that if the wholesaler 
can sell an increasing volume of a line 
within his economic territory, his costs | 
are reduced. 

“But there almost immediately comes 
up this question: 

“If a manufacturer refuses to sell 
the larger retailers, can he be sure that 
the large retailers will buy his product | 
through the wholesaler? Even though | 
it might be possible to show the retailer 
that general costs were reduced when 
such a course was followed and even 
though it might be possible to get him 
to grant that the policy was sound, 
there not be a_ considerable | 





would 





THOMAS 8S. HOLDEN 


Whose talk on building reports will appear 
next we 


chance that in the actual carrying out 
of such a plan he would urge that 
‘George’ be allowed to carry it out in- 
stead of he himself? 

“Another problem from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer, if he is to 
refuse to sell the retail merchant, 
arises when he does not get in some 
particular territory the kind of repre- 
sentation from the wholesaler that he 
thinks he has a right to expect. 

“Obviously we cannot hope to make 
right at the start a letter perfect plan. 
We can talk all we please about what 
is sound economics but, after all is said 
and done, we will have to realize that 
it is a practical condition which con- 
tronts us and that radical changes can- 
not be made over night. More and 
more, however, the manufacturers are 
seriously considering this problem be- 
cause they are coming to see that a 
pretty direct issue is going to develop 


| as low as 16 per cent. 





between two methods of distribution, 
and that they have got to chose be- | 
tween these two methods. More and | 
more is it going to be impossible to car- 
Ty on by means of a divided course and 


yet as we have said, too radical changes 
cannot be made over night. 

“I therefore offer this concrete sim- 
ple suggestion which would largely 
solve the ethical problem, and would 
make possible a change by slow de- 
grees toward that which is economi- 


| cally sound: 


“IT can readily understand how the | 


manufacturer hesitates to give 
absolutely all contact with the retail 
trade. 


how he can until he is assured in each 


up | 


As a matter of fact I don't see | 


territory that the wholesalers who rep- | 


resent him give him reasonably perfect 
support. 

“If, however, a manufacturer in sell- 
ing the retail merchant should estab- 
lish what was a proper differential to 
cover the cost of wholesaling his line, 


he would be on reasonably sound 
ground. The trouble is that too few 


of the manufacturers in selling the re- 
tail trade realize that they are per- 


torming the function of the wholesaler | 


in doing this work and should charge 
for it. 

“Of course, the cost varies depending 
on the line. In certain cases it may be 
In other cases 
it may be as high as 28 or 29 per cent. 
The proper differentia} could be de- 
termined by thoughtful, careful, mutual 
discussions. 
one principle would go far. t@ward ad- 
justing the present difficult situation 
and would relieve many manufacturers 
of any very severe criticism. 

“Ts it, however, unreasonable to sug- 
gest that a meeting under the auspices 


The establishing of this | 


of our Hardware Council might result | 
in developing certain real facts in re- | 


gard to how the costs of distribution 
are affected by manufacturers selling 
part of their product to the wholesaler 
and part to the wholesaler’s natural 
customer, the retailer? And if we are 
to keep our cards on the table, perhaps 
the wholesalers should be willing to 
have the economics and ethics of their 
sales outlets discussed at the same time. 
Unless the whole problem is approached 
from some such standpoint, is there 
any real hope of solving it? But of 
one thing we may be sure, more prog- 
ress can be made through cooperative 
effort than through force exerted by 
one group on another.” 

FE. R. Masback, Masback Hardware 
Co., New York City, was asked by the 


President to express his sentiments on | 


the subject of Mr. Bronson’s address. | 
| and we 


Mr. Masback said that if he attempted 
to say a great deal he would repeat 
what Mr. Bronson had said. Mr. Mas- 
back related some personal experiences 
he had in dealing in a certain line of 
goods, which corroborated what Mr. 
Bronson had said. He thought by ap 


proaching the manufacturers with con 
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vincing arguments they could be in- 
duced to remedy the situation and 


grant a satistactory differential to the 
jobbers below the price made to dealers. 

Walker D. Stuart, Richmond Hard- 
ware Co., Richmond, Va., said that he 
felt that the best course to pursue was 
to convince manufacturers that their 
lines can be distributed more economi- 
cally through the jobbers than in any 
other way. 

At the close of the discussion on this 
subject, Mr. Bihler moved that the 
matter be referred to the representative 
ot the in the Hardware 
Council, and be taken up at their next 
meeting. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

The next subject announced by the 
chairman was “Do Manufacturers Se- 


association 





MAJ. H. H. FROST 
Presideat, Radio Manufacturers Ass'n 


cure Greater Distribution by Attempt- 
ing to Sell Both Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers, or by Confiming Their Business 
to Wholesalers?” Tike Chairman called 
on P. A. Griffith, Shields & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, for remarks on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Griffith in part: “In my 
opinion manufacturers do not increase 
their sales by selling their products to 
retailers. It very often-happens that a 
new manufacturer, or an old manufac- 
turer with a new line, will attempt to 
market his products through the whole- 
saler and the retailer, but I have often 
noticed that in a little while the whole- 
saler loses interest in that line. Our 
practice has been, when new lines are 
introduced, to say to the manufacturer: 
‘Give us sufficient differential and we 
will go out and introduce your goods, 
will take care of the orders 
when they come.’ ” 

LM. Stratton, 
Hardware Co., Memphis, Tenn., said: 


said 


Stratton-Warren 


“T am of the opinion that it is a rather 
hard question to answer. If a manu- 
facturer can get a satisfactory volume 


(Continued on page 176) 
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Importance of Adequate Protective Tariff 


Explained by Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 


ECOGNIZED as an authority on | 
R tariff matters and for many | 

years a very active student of | 
the subject, the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, | 
former Secretary of the Treasury, 
received much favorable comment for | 
his offering to the Tuesday morning 
manufacturers’ session. Outlining the | 
need and operation of proper protective | 
tariff as he sees it, Mr. Shaw said in | 
part: 

Speaking before the American Hard- | 
ware Manufacturing Association, at 
Atlantic City, Oct. 16, 1928, Mr. 
Shaw said in part: 

“At the outset of this discussion I 
wish to submit six propositions, for 
the historic truth of which I risk my 
1eputation as a student of tariff legis- 
lation, with five years’ experience in 
the administration of tariff laws: 

“1. Every manufacturing industry in 
the United States, now in successful 
operation, was-invited by adequate pro- 
tection, either in the form of patents | 
or by ample tariff rates on its prod- | 
uct. By this I mean to be understood 
as claiming that protectionists alone 
are entitled to credit for every manu- 
facturing enterprise in America today. 

“2. Industry, labor and commerce 
promptly adjust themselves to increased 
tariff rates, better wages and advanc- 
ing prices. 

“3. Whenever tariff rates have been 
revised downward, however slightly or 
gradually, industrial ruin has ensued, 
and the party responsible for the down- 
ward revision has never escaped dis- 
grace. 

“4, Whenever tariff rates have been 
revised upward, industry and commerce 
have promptly responded, and the po- 
litical party credited therewith has 
never lost control except at the zenith | 
of prosperity. 

“5. Per capita importations are al- 
ways larger when American producers 





are given ample security against for- 
eign competition. 

“6. Exports of agricultural products | 
are not stimulated or increased by | 
tariff laws designed to invite large im- | 
portations of competitive products. On 
the contrary, the value of such exports 
invariably decrease as foreign pro- 
ducers are given an advantage in 
American markets. 

“I assume the burden of proving 
each of these propositions by an array 





of historic incidents, against which a 
general denial should not be allowed 
to stand. It is so much easier to de- 
claim than to debate, that I sometimes 
cespair getting even an obvious demon- 
stration through the bone of a con- 
firmed economic doctrinaire. 
“Standing at the cradle of the nation, 
Alexander Hamilton said to Talleyrand 
that either Philadelphia or New York 


| would ultimately be the financial center 


of the Back in the interior he 


world. 


| pictured another great city, and expressed 


the belief that we would ultimately extend 
to the Pacific Ocean, and there he visioned 
another metropolis. Then in justification 
of his theory of a protective tariff, he 
said: ‘If we build to that size, we must 
foster our industries.’ 

“As everyone knows, the first legislative 
act passed by the first Congress of the 


United States was a protective tariff law, | 


in the preamble of which is found: ‘For 


the encouragement and protection of man- | 


ufacture. Years afterward, in referring 
to the practical effect of this first attempt 
to foster industry, Daniel Webster said of 
Hamilton: ‘He smote the rock of public 
credit and abundant streams of revenue 
gushed forth.’ 

“At the beginning of the War of 1812 
this first tariff law was amended by nearly 
doubling the rates of duty. When that 
conflict was over, it was thought wise 
to reduce the rates, and here we get our 
first demonstration of a great law, the first 
concrete proof of my third proposition. 
One quarter of New England was sold by 
the sheriff. 

“At that time there was not a free 
trader, or an advocate of tariff for revenue 
only, or a competitionist in either house. 
Those responsible for lowering tariff rates 
in 1816 were all protectionists. The rates 
had been advanced to meet the exigencies 
of war, and now that the war was over 
why should they not be reduced? My 
second proposition had been verified. In- 
dustry, labor and commerce had promptly 
adjusted themselves to increased tariff 
rates, better wages and advancing prices, 
and even a slight lowering of tariff duties 
wrought ruin. Thomas Benton, Demo- 
cratic Senator from Missouri, in his 
‘Thirty Years in Congress,’ describes what 
followed: ‘No demand for property, no 
sales except by the sheriff, no market for 
farm products, no employment for labor, 
no sound of the hammer except that of 
the auctioneer knocking down property.’ 

“And Woodrow Wilson, in his ‘History 
of the American People,’ records both the 
prosperity preceding, and the ruin succeed- 
ing, this first experiment in tariff reduc- 
tion. He tells us that in the preceding 
year $50,000,000 had been invested in tex- 





tile manufacture alone. Distinct many- 
facturing regions had begun to develop 
until nearly everything in common use was 
added to the growing list. Then after 
indicating the ruin that followed, he says, 
‘the remedy was a protective tariff, such 
as Hilton had desired.’ 

“This is probably the only word of 
tolerance, even for the principle of a pro- 
tective tariff or the acknowledgment of 
wisdom or the good faith of Alexander 
Hamilton, that ever escaped the lips or 
pen of that professed student of history, 
who, in signing the Underwood tariff de- 
clared, ‘A great service has been rendered 
the rank and file,’ and who in a speech 
at Detroit said, ‘I want to see America 
pitted against the world, not in selfishness, 
but in brains,’ and who in his fourteen con- 
ditions of peace, demanded that the war 
be continued until ‘all economic barriers 
are removed,’ and who vetoed an emer- 
gency tariff bill while the law which he 
had approved was cutting the purchasing 
power of the American people more than 
$100,000,000 per week. 

“Yes, a protective tariff was the remedy, 
and it restored prosperity to such an ex- 
tent that in 1832 President Jackson was 
pleased to say: ‘Our country presents on 
every side marks of prosperity and hap- 
piness unequaled in any other portion of 
the world.’ 

“But the American people seem not to 
be able to stand prosperity. The very 
Congress to whom President Jackson sub- 
mitted that optomistic message seemed to 
think the producer was getting more than 
his share of benefit, and again reduced 
the rates. But like a certain candidate for 
the Presidency this year, they did not want 
to produce ‘any sudden or drastic revolu- 
tion,’ so they provided a biennial reduction 
of 10 per cent of the excess above 20 per 
cent, ad valorem, in all tariff rates. 

“This page of history proves four propo- 
sitions. The people cannot stand pros- 
perity. Second, the party that enacts ade- 
quate protection goes out of power only 
at the zenith of its achievement. Third, 
a downward revision of the tariff always 
brings disaster, and Fourth, the party re- 
sponsible for a downward revision is in- 
variably driven from power in disgrace. 
I challenge anyone to find an exception 
to any one of these. 

“That the protective tariff of 1842 had 
restored prosperity is proved by the mes- 
sage of President Polk to the same Con- 
gress that passed the Walker bill. This 
is his language: ‘Labor in all its branches 
is receiving an ample reward * * * The 
progress of our country and the happy 
condition of our people is without an 
example in the history of nations.’ There 
are men now making speeches who would 

(Continued on page 178) 
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1, 2, 8, 4, 5 and 6 represent Dollars per gross ton 
(2240 Ibs. ). : . 

7, 8, 9, 10, i1, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 repre- 
gent Dollar r hundred pounds. 

21 repres: discounts from Price List which would 


ulted. 

























‘ Iron, Basic—Valley, $16.75 per gross ton 


(2240 |bs.). Tal 
Qnd item, Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2—Chicago, $11.00 per 
gross ton (2240 Ibs.). 


4th item. (ommon Iron Bars, Pittsburgh, 95/100 of a 
Dollar (equals 95c.) per 100 lbs. 
9th item, Tank Plates, Pittsburgh, $1.00 per 100 lbs., etc. 


met 


OMMENTS:—Except where otherwise stated, the figures below : 
the highest or lowest prices ruling at any particular dates. 
Attention is particularly called to the long price movement starti 
steadily until July, 1917, to points that probably will never be surpassec 
ber, 1917, prices were agreed with or fixed by the Government on a maje 
market continued until the signing of the Armistice. Then there was 
easing off until late 1919, when the market began advancing again by 
1920. This was the turning point of the greatest market movement of mos 
the Post-War deflation culminating early in 1922. The market cycle shor 
ing the period of 1922 coal strike, followed by recession after the stri 
sumed in January, 1923, culminating in April, 1923, and followed by ano 
Further reductions have taken place since April, 1923, in all items 
are naturally to be expected in getting back to what might be regardec 
In considering this chart the fact should be taken into considera 
much greater than prior to 1914. OL 
































Price Dec. | Nov. | Sept. | Sept.5| Oct. 2 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 22 
No. Material Based, | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 
| | | 
Pig Iron, Basic | 23.00 









Foundry Pig Iron, No.2 .. Chicago 25.50 





Bessemer Pig Iron... . . Pittsburgh 10.40 | 23.75 23.85 









Steel Billets: Bessemer. Pittsburgh 15.25 | 38.00 29.50 












ee Pittsburgh 20.25 39.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap....... Chicago 9.00 17.50 








Common Iron Bars. .... Pittsburgh 1.80 





95 1.30 













Merchant Steel Bars. .. Pittsburgh .95 1.60 





1.10 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Beek Peates........... Pittsburgh 1.124) 2.75 1.10 


2.25 











Structural Material... . . Pittsburgh 1.15 1.45 1.70 







3.00 


Steel Sheets, No.28Black Pittsburgh 1.80 3.25 2.50 | 


Steel Sheets, No. 28 Galv. Pittsburgh 















Barb Wire—Galv... .. . Pittsburgh 3.25 2.50 2.60 





2.80 






Wire Nails—Standard. . 1.90 2.00 





Pittsburgh 





2.65 





2.20 

















Cut Nails... . . .Pittsburgh 2.40 1.95 2.05 2.15 





















13.50 





Copper, Ingot ......New York 10.75 | 12.80 | 18.50 | 16.75 | 11.55 23.00 





















Spelter—Zinc.. ......... St. Louis 3.774) 5.25 5.25 5.65 5.00 6.10 6.55 





5.35 4.024 





















Lead—Pigs ............ St. Louis 3.574) 3.55 4.50 4.324) 4.10 4.40 4.20 5.25 6.15 



























re New York 13.70 | 18.40 25.00 | 25.90 | 27.86 | 32.60 | 42.70 





32.00 





30.75 












3.90 






Tin Plate............. Pittsburgh 3.10 4.65 4.65 4.00 3.80 3.30 3.45 














Steel Pipe. ......... Pittsburgh 67% | 75% | 784% | 79% | 78% 


| 70% 


the sake of quick comparison, we have added two columns to the chart, one column indicating the lowest prices since 18 





HM 
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— 





239 West 39th Street, N 





v York City 


Table of current market values from December, 1897, to September, 
metal materials entering into the manufacture of a great variet 
Compiled by OLIVER BROTHERS, INC.. New York and 


below show the monthly averages, not 
S. 
t starting in April, 1915, advancing 
passed in this generation. In Novem- 
a majority of these items. The strong 
re was a “marking time” or gradual 
in by leaps and bounds until July, 
- of modern times, and was followed by 
-le showed an upward movement dur- 
he strike; the upward movement re- 
by another period of recession. 

items enumerated. These reductions 
egarded as normal conditions. 
nsideration that the cost of labor is 


OLIVER BROTHERS, INC. 


DITOR’S NOTE:—We again submit the revised TABLE OF MARK 
by Oliver Brothers, Inc., of New York and Pittsburgh, who are recog 


reliable sources of price information in America. 


Requests have come from 


additional copies of the previous issues of this Chart, which is an indication of 
of the information herein contained. 


We believe that the work involved in compilation and the value of the in 
justify this Table being made a permanent record of your office. 


We again express to Oliver Brothers, Inc., our appreciation of their co 
Chart, and which we recognize as a service rendered the trade by their organ 










































































































































































Dec. 22| July | July | Mar. | Jan Jan. | Jan. 1 Jan. | Aug. April | March —— yg ory | May Mar. 21) Dec. | April | Sept. | 0 
1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1917 | jose Nec 'isty | 1918 |. 1919 | roo | 1920 | 1920 | 4 
*Note 
23.00 | 22.00 | 14.50 | 14.95 | 16.88 | 13.30 | 12.37 | 16.45 | 13.00 | 12.50 | 32.00 {fish 3808) 33.00 | 32.00 | 25.75 | 34.30 | 42.17 | 48.50 | 3 
25.50 | 24.50 | 17.50 | 16.50 | 19.00 | 15.50 | 14.00 | 18.48 | 14.44 | 13.50 | 35.65 |, High ® || 33.50 | 33.50 | 27.25 | 37.30 | 43.50 | 46.75 | 3 
23.85 | 22.90 | 16.90 | 16.40 | 19.90 | 15.90 | 15.15 | 18.15 | 14.90 | 14.55 | 37.65 |jfigh S848) 37.25 | 36.15 | 27.95 | 35.30 | 43.50 | 50.46 3 
29.50 | 34.00 | 27.00 | 25.00 | 27.00 | 23.00 | 19.50 | 28.40 | 20.17 | 19.50 | 70.00 |, Hish@ | |tstal e700) ti.) | 38.50 | 38.50} 60.00 | 60.00 | 4 
39.00 | 36.50 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 27.75 | 24.50 | 30.00 | 25.25 | 25.00 | 80.00 | ,Hish& |) 57.00 | 57.00 | 52.00 "52.004 =“ | oo ts 
17.50 | 15.50 | 11.50 | 12.50 | 16.50 | 12.20 | 10.50 | 12.75 | 9.75 | 9.15 | 24.25 | 35.50 | 28.50 | 28.75 | 16.05 | 21.55 | 23.75 | 24.81 7 
1.80 | 1.70 | 1.40} 1.40] 1.70 | 1.40] 1.25 | 1.65 1.25 1.20 3.60 igh = 3.50 3.50 | 2.35 | 3.45 | 4.05 4.50 
1.60 | 1.60] 140) 1.20] 148) 140] 145 | 140] 1.18 | 1.20 | 3.25 |, Hish& | 300 | 2.90 | 2.35 "238+ Ar Pr 
1.70] 1.70] 1.60] 1.30] 155 | 1.40] 115 | 1.50] 1.18 | 1.20 4.35 [ib 1900} 3.25 | 3.25 | 2.65 2.65+) in | oe 
1.70 | 1.70 | 1.60 | 1.30] 155 | 1.40] 1.25 | 1.50] 1.18 1.20 3.50 tt & 3.00 | 3.00 | 2.45 2.45 +| . Mee 
2.50 | 2.50 | 2.40] 2.25] 2.35 | 215| 1.90| 232] 1.88 | 1.80 | 4.90 [ish $99/ soo | 5.00 | 4.35 43st mn 
3.60 | 3.75 | 3.85 | 3.25 | 3.50 | 3.20| 2.90| 3.47] 287 | 3.40 | 7.00 fli» 1198) 6.25 | 6.25 | 5.70 ' s.704] a «(dl séGee 
245 | 245 | 2.40/ 2.40/ 2.15 | 2.00| 1.85 | 215 | 1.95 | 215 | 4.05 |,,Hih#,.) 4.00 | 4.35 4.10 | 4.10 | = i S&S 
2.00 | 2.00 | 1.95 | 1.95 | 185 | 1.70] 1.55] 1.75 | 155 | 1.55 (GSS. lad’ ayy] 3-50 | 3.50 3.25 3.254 an a 
20s | 205| 175| 180| 1.80| 160] 130| 1.70| 135 | 135 | 3.50 Rane 4.00 | vee 5.70 | 685 | 685 | 
23.00 | 21.00 | 12.874/ 13.00 | 13.93 | 12.70 | 14.25 | 16.90 | 12.68 | 17.10 | 35.75 | 28.90 | 23.50 | 23.50 | 15.01 | 18.48 | 18.54 | 18.05 | 1; 
6.55 | $80 | 435 | 465 | 6.00] 5.35 | 610| 7.05 | 545 | 11.25 | 10.65 | 8.65 | 7.95 | 7.14 | 6.20 8.30, a2s | 7.75 
6.15 | 5.00 | 440 | 3.823] 4.60 4.35 | 445 4.20| 3.74 | 4.11 | 9.53 | 10.65 | 625 | 6.70 5.00 | 6.89 | 8.70 | 8.25 
42.70 | 40.25 | 27.20 | 28.65 | 32.74 | 41.40 | 44.50 | 50.45 |Hish $500) 47.98 | 54.36 | 62.60 | Nominal | Mit), | 67.00 | 54.81 | 62.20 | 44.65 | 3 
3.90 | 3.90 | 3.70 | 3.45 | 3.60 | 3.60 | 340 | 3.60| 3.50 | 3.20 | 8.00 | "$3 7.75 | 7.75 7.00 7204, iS is 
78% | 72% | 74% | 79% | 78% | 80% | 81% | 80% | 80% | 80% | 60% | 42% | 51% | 51% | 574% S74%t| Fhe | The 
































since 1897 on each individual item, the second column showing the highest prices on the same items 





OLIVER BROTHERS, INC. 












































tember, 1928, of the principal iron, steel, wi 
t variety of hardware and kindred supply 


Yew York and Pittsburgh 


* TE: Pri der t 
LE OF MARKET VALUES made up po ineak Conerete 


, who are recognized as one of the most lowed by the Independent 
ave come from all parts of the world for ate down on the Chart | 
n indication of the value and importance instances the upper price 


poration and the lower pr 
markets were caused by t 
March 1919, while the out 
and Demand. This dual p 
had fallen off, but was rer 
Corporation’s prices, but ir 
when they had assurances 


value of the information set forth would 
e. 


ion of their courtesy in supplying this 
by their organization. 





April | Sept. | Dec. | Jan. | July | Oct. | Mar. | July | Sept. | Dec. | Jan. | Apr. | May 
1920 1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 1922 1922 | 1922 | 1922 1923 1923 192: 
| | | } 
| j } 








48.50 | 33.00 | 30.00 | 19.60 | 19.62 | 17.90 | 24.29 | 31.12 | 24.90 | 25.51 | 31.00 














h | 
46.75 | 37.20 | 33.15 | 20.00 | 22.35 | 20.47 | 24.963) 32.933) 28.41 | 29.32 | 32.61 | 32.6. 
50.46 | 36.96 | 33.96 | 23.31 | 21.96 | 20.92 | 26.76 | 35.32 | 29.95 | 29.27 | 32.77 | 








-| a 
60.00 | 43.50 | 43.50 | 32.00 | 29.00 | 28.13 | 35.00 | 39.55 | 36.55 | 37.64 | 46.71 | 45.01 








52. 57.00 7. i 
~~ scee | eyoo | 67.00 | 43.00 | 40.50 | 36.04 | 39.85 | 46.59 | 46.25 | 47.84 | 60.00 | 50.00 














16.20 | 16.13 | 10.00 | 12.44 | 12.40 | 15.37 | 17.39 | 17.44 | 19.23 | 22.38 | 20.5% 


























| | 
23.75 | 24.81 | | 
4.05 | 4.50 | 3.73 | 281] 225 | 1.96 | 185 | 208 | 233) 2473) 262 | 2853] 2.8 
ou | Bs | 235 | 235 | 184| 1.66| 144| 167 | 208 | 200| 202| 2673| 24 
= - | tes || «6265 | 1.86 | 1.60 143 | 1.67 | 221] 2.00| 204] 260] 2.68 
= = | te | 245 | 1.93} 160| 144] 167 2.123) 2.00 | 2.04 | 2.473) 2.6( 











sso | nam | 43s 4.35 | 3.31 | 3.00 | 3.00 | 3.223) 361] 335] 3.35 | 3.98] 3.90 


$70 | 5.70 | 670| 431 | 400] 4.00] 4.223! 461 | 435 | 435 | 6.323] 6.26 









































oe 8.874 5.70 | rca! Pesca 

r = = | a10| 343 | 3.55 | 315/ 308| 321| 395 | 343| 3.80| 3.86 
4 = = | 3.25 281 | 2.90 | 245 | 243 | 265 | 2.70 | 2.74 | 3.003] 3.05 
a5 | 685 | 5.82 | 5.01 3.60} 330| 278] 275 | 290| 3.00| 3.00| 325| 3.25 





18.54 | 18.05 | 13.48 | 12.85 | 12.35 | 12.76 | 13.03 | 14.06 | 14.21 | 14.46 | 14.92 | 17.16 | 16.16 





8.25 7.75 5.80 | 6.44 4.27 | 4.61 4.65 5.77 6.59 7.13 6.95 7.35 6.72 


8.70 8.25 4.82 4.78 4.28 4.47 4.46 5.45 5.89 6.98 7.60 | 8.06 7.14 





























| 
62.20 | 44.65 | 34.15 | 35.94 27.69 | 27.70 | 29.17 | 31.82 | 32.44 | 37.70 | 39.18 | 45.93 | 43.23 








5.13 4.68 4.75 4.75 | 4.75 | 4.76 5.74 5.71 





7.00 7.00 | 
yee | 79 | 7.00 | 5.69 
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su% | 5% | 674% | 64% | 684% | 71% | 71% | 68% | 66% | 66% 63% 62% 
54% 54% 

















54% 





, Wire and 


pply lines 


inder the heading “March 21, 1919”, and those marked by dagger (+), represent 
poration’s prices (to which they adhered strictly) and which customarily are fol- 
endent mills. From Jan. 1920 to Jan. 1921, in some instances, two sets of prices 
chart because of the two markets prevailing on certain steel items. In such 
' price in each individual box indicates the one adopted by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
wer price indicates figures that were secured in the open market. These two 
-d by the Steel Corporation maintaining the prices suggested in Washington in 
the outside market was regulated to a considerable extent by the law of Supply 
dual price market ceased to exist in November and December, 1920, as demand 
was renewed spasmodically in 1921 when the so-called Independents cut under the 
, but in every instance the Leading Interests were quick to follow a reduction 
irances that the reduction was bona fide. 
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. | May | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | May | Sept. | emg i = Price | Item 
3 1923 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 1897 | 1897 Material Based | No. 
| | | F.O.B. 
0 | 29.46 | 24.66 | 20.76 | 19.96 | 19.26 | 17.11 16.38 17.00 Jy, 1904 Joly 1917 | Pig Iron, Basic........... Valley | 1 
1 | 32.61 | 27.11 | 21.11 | 20.80 | 21.25 20.11 | 18.84 | 18.50 Dec. 1897 July, 1917) Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2.... Chicago 2 
7 | 32.10 28.26} 22.01 | 20.96 | 20.38 | 18.00 | 17.37 19.26 [Dee 1997 July 1917/ Bessemer Pig Iron... .. Pittsburgh 3 
1 | 45.05 | 42.50 | 37.00 33.60 | 35.00°| 33.00 | 33.00 33.00 De, 1897 i%0'| Steel Billets: Bessemer. Pittsburgh | 4 
» | 50.00 | 61.00 | 46.00 46.00 | 45.00 | 43.00 | 44.00 42.00 || WieMeds....... Pittsburgh | 5 
3 | 20.68 | 17.80 | 16.55 16.18 | 14.25 | 12.60 | 13.13 13.60 | Nov.» 1898 |June, 1917, Heavy Steel Scrap - Chicago Ki 
4 2.89 | 2.97}| 2.66 2.50|/ 225 | 216 1.75 1.75 | Dec., 1897 Joly, 1217) Common Iron Bars Pittsburgh = 
ri 243| 240| 210| 2.00/ 2.00 | 1.78 1.85 1.90 [Dee 1897 Indy 1917 Merchant Steel Bars. . Pittsburgh | 8 
y| 2.55 | 2.60 | 1.90 ~480| 190 | 1.78 1.85 1.90 | Pea “St Tank Plates....... Pittsburgh 9 
13} 2.60 | 260] 200] 1.90} 2.00 “1.78 | 185 1.90 Dec, 1897 July, 1917 Structural Material... . . Pittsburgh 10. 














8.50 | 3.10| 310 | 3.25 | 2.95 | 2.90 |Mar1815/Juy.1917/ SteelSheets,No.28BlackPittsburgh | 11 


aa 
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to 
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3} 6.26 | 6.00] 460 | 4.20] 430 | 4.35 | 4.10 3.90 | July, 1914) July.1917/ SteelSheets,No.28Galv.Pittsburgh | 12 














»| 386] 3.80] 349] 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.20 | 3.20 | 3.26 | Pec, 1897/ July 1917) Barb Wire—Galv...... Pittsburgh | 13 








4] 3.05 | 3.00] 276] 265] 265 | 2.50 2.50 2.55 x18) Jan, 1920) Wire Nails—Standard Pittsburgh | 14 
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‘ 3.256 | 3.25 | 2.90 2.80 2.80 2.80 | 2.70 | 2.70 | =, i9t2 Aor. 1920 Cut Nails. .......... Pittsburgh | 15 
| | 16.16 | 13.873) 13.08 | 14.78 | 14.187 “13.05 | 14.31 14.83 ae | «Cappes; inget.......... New Yok | 16 
| era] 641 | 654| 7.75 | 7.423| 6.22 | 604 6.25 Dec. 1897 June 1915; Spelter—Zinc......... St. Louis | 17 
: 7.14 | 6.71 | 8.00 | 9.37 g.522| 6.05 | 6.02 6.29 Joa 1214) Jone 1917) Lead —Pigs. as pee 
| 43.23 “41.60 49.12 | 68.07 | 68.923 “61.49 51.54 | 48.07 | Dec, 1897 May, 1918 | iatie............ aT we 
| 6.71 | 6.623 6.60 | 550 | 550° 6.50 | 5.25 | 6.25 |New, 408 May 817) Tin Plate... “Tan a 
62% | 62% | 62% | 62% | 627 | 62% | 62% | 62%, Des. Bit | Sene.2917 Stoel Pipe............. Pittsburgh | pn 
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HE center section of the 
Erie Hardware Co. paint de- 
partment is shown at the top of 
this page. The center oval photo 
gives a glimpse of the center dis- 
play tables with the household 
size paint cans displayed on the 
wall shown in background. The 
picture at the bottom of the 
page gives a view of the side wall 
devoted to the large size paint 
cans. 


BOUT two years ago the Erie 

Hardware Co. of Erie, Pa., 
remodeled its store and brought to 
light for the benefit of customers 
about 90 per cent of the entire 
stock. A large part of this had pre- 
viously been partly hidden. New 
fixtures of open top type soon 
showed cash sales doubled. In the 
improved business and remodeling 
the paint department received its 
proper share. 

In the rear of the store James 
A. Saint the owner and manager 
has an interesting and_ practical 
paint department. One side wall 
has shelves for the small size cans 
or in other words is designed to 
assist the householder. The opposite 
wall features the large size cans for 
the master painter, contractor or 
man who is about to paint his house 
or do some other major painting 
job. This plan speeds up service in 
this department and gives each 
group of patrons the feeling that it 
is receiving special and thorough 
attention. 

In the center on open top tables 
you will find brushes, sandpaper, 
polishes, waxers, polishing ma- 
chines, paint sprayers, putty knives, 
paint brush cleaners, window glass, 
glazier points, steel wool and the 
countless profitable sundries of the 
paint department. Displayed this 
way those profitable second sales are 
easily made, in fact made almost 
automatically. 
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Stencils Will Sell More Paint 


Few People Know of the Possibilities for This Type of Decoration 
by Amateurs or Professionals 





coverage in both design and picture, 
also smaller designs in almost end- 
less variety for furniture, hangings 
and other decorative work. 

And the prices are surprisingly 
low. 

Most manufacturers, we believe, 
make up assorted packages for re- 
tail merchants along lines he may 
suggest. The more elaborate designs 
can be ordered from catalog. There 
are, we believe, a number of jobbers 
who sell stencils, but shipping charges 
are not high and the dealer can deal 
directly with the manufacturer if his 
jobber does not distribute stencils. 

Stencils have recently become an 
important tool in the various lines 








of decoration. Where room and ceil- 
ing decorations were formerly con- 
fined to public buildings, now many 
new homes are completed with tinted 
walls and stencil decorations. Some 
people we know like this scheme of 
decoration so well that when time 
came to redecorate the rooms, they 








orc ling 

merchant _ selling 

paint, not now do- 

. ing so, can expand 

mind a_ western 

merchant who carries an average 

stock of $35 of stencils and turns 

the stencil sales are the least of the 

assets of this trade. The real value 

of the stencil traffic is in the new 

the increase in paint sales because 

people decorate rooms with paint 

that would not be redecorated or 

The use of stencil decorations has 

extended greatly during the last few 

years. Where stencils were former- 
more extensively for all kinds of wall and ceiling decora- 
tions by both professional painters and amateurs, and the 
use has been extended to home decorated furniture, both 
decorations for hangings, clothing and scarves and other 

uses. 

here are half a dozen or more manufacturers of sten- 


é Y stocking and 
displaying _sten- 
cils, any hardware 
his paint trade. 
We have in 
his stock ten times a year, and yet 
he says that the direct profits from 
customers attracted to the store by 
the interest in stencil decorations and 
would be decorated with other ma- 
terials. 
ly used only for room borders and 
panels by professional painters, they are now used much 
the unfinished sort and old furniture that is redecorated. 
Also there is a considerable use of stencils for cloth 
cils who do a national business. To one who has not 
recently examined the catalogs of these companies, there 














is a surprising variety of decorations offered, both for 
one and multi-color applications. 

These catalogs include designs for walls or ceilings 
of large or small rooms by borders, panels or complete 


redecorated with the same materials. 

As the appreciation of paint as a disease preventative 
extends, more people are thinking of paint decorations 
for residence interiors, especially for children’s rooms 
and there are some very lovely stencil designs offered 
for nursery rooms and for rooms of children who have 
outgrown the nursery stage but are still subject to those 
childish diseases of easy contagion. 

Stencil decoration has never become a fad or a craze 
but has advanced steadily because of the merit of the 
idea and the ability of the home maker to get a con- 
sistent decorative design for walls, hangings, furnish- 
ings and clothing. It is quite impossible to buy decora- 
tions already made in paper, woodwork and cloth that 
exactly match, and this consistency can be obtained 
through the use of a stencil in suitable sizes. 

Formerly stencils were cut by the painter or interior 
decorator for each job, but professional painters say 
that today it is possible to buy at a negligible price sten- 
cils that are suitable for almost any work. Also that 
there is a sufficient’ variety of stencils that it is not 
necessary to make frequent duplications. 

Stenciling is not difficult. The chief requirements are 
that the user be clean and neat and work to measure 
ment. Bands, beading and corners must be placed ex 
actly after measurements have been made. These posi- 
tions are easily designated by marking with charcoal. 
which is preferred to chalk, as it is easily brushed off. 

Most persons prefer to work with a special stencil 
brush, short and stubby, made for this special purpose 
Some persons accomplish a good job with a regular paint 
brush. These people have learned that in stenciling, the 
brush must never become filled with paint, as in ordinary 


























brush work. The brush must be used as dry as possible, 
containing just enough paint to make the proper imprint 
on the surface. The regular stencil brush eliminates 
the constant care in this regard, as its design is some 
guarantee against an overfilled brush. 

One thing the dealer who is advising a stencil cus- 
tomer should always insist upon is, that a brush must 
be provided for each color of paint used. Color stencil- 
ing is done with either single or multicolor stencils. In 
the former the user must remember in repeating the 
design which part is red and which blue or black. In 
the use of multicolor stencils, only one color is applied 
at a time, and the proper placing of the several stencil 
sheets is the only problem to correct coloring. This 
exact placing is easily cared for by markings indicating 
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where to place the push pins and guides revealing the 
placing of the previously used design. 

Some amateurs have obtained good results on furni- 
ture by using the stencil as a guide to draw the outline 
of the design and filling in after the removal of the 
stencil. 

Generally speaking, strong colors are never advised 
for stencil decorations. If a mistake is made and the 
design comes out in too strong color, the design can be 
replaced and the color modified. Stencil colors are gen- 
erally used thin and the shadings accomplished by wiping 
the paint at the time of application with a soft cloth. 
The chief difficulty of a thick color is that it is more 
difficult to apply and often results in an unexpectedly 
dense coloring. 

The merchant who decides to stock stencils can prac- 
tice a bit by making a few decorations in his show win- 
dow and on materials for window display. Stores that 
sell stencils have found that women are the most fre- 
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quent buyers, or, at least, are the cause of the buying, 
and’ that they are interested in related displays suitable 
for walls and furnishings. 

Some manufacturers supply display cards, but a far 
more effective display is made by merely turning out 
some stencil work so that you can assure those who 
are attracted by the display that it is “home made,” and 
there is no reason why they cannot duplicate it. 

One hardware merchant has found stencil displays to 
mean so much in his business that he displays through- 














out the year stencils on easels in the center of his store- 
room. ‘The stencils are placed over appropriately col- 
ored cardboard or tissue paper so that the design stands 
out in contrast to the color of the stencil sheet. This 
merchant has been selling stencils for several years, and 
he ascribes the sale of some very large bills of miscella- 
neous painting materials to interest aroused by the stencil 
designs, and what can be accomplished with them. 

Painting contractors usually are quick to become cus- 
tomers of a merchant stocking stencils. The master 
painter does not, as a rule, carry a large stock of stencils, 
and when he has a customer for stencil work the selec- 
tion of a design from a catalog is a considerable problem. 
A stock in a merchant's store is a solution. 


The illustrations on these pages are taken from 
catalogs of several stencil manufacturers and show some 
of the newer offerings which are proving popular with 
home owners. Previously the heavy trade has been on 
borders and while these are still, perhaps, the most active 
stock, the panel and furniture designs are coming rapidly. 
The large group of stencils in the column at the left are 
made in size suitable for furniture and cloth designs 
and should -be popular holiday sellers where they are 
properly displayed. Below is a stencil brush which is 
much used, especially by amateur painters. 
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Above: This effective window display encouraged many additional sales for the Star Hardware Co. 


Below: The company’s paint department 


Demonstrations Build Paint Sales 


WICE a year the people of Rockville, Conn., are 
invited to attend two day paint and painting 
demonstrations at the store of the Star Hardware 

Co. These demonstrations include the giving away of 

small sample cans to those who register. This register 

enables proprietor Alfred Rosenberg to correct and aug- 

ment his mailing list. The card secures information on 

the prospects’ painting requirements and gives the store 

a working basis for special sales solicitation. The dem- 

onstrations held in the fall and summer are arranged 

with the cooperation of factory salesmen from the paint 

manufacturer rep- 

resented by this 

dealer. 

The factory men 

gives short talks on 

paint, painting, the 

proper paints and 

brushes for various 

jobs and actually 

paint a few pieces 

in public. Ques- 

tions are invited 

and answered by 

the factory men. 

Commenting on 

this particular ac- 

tivity Mr. Rosen- 

berg said recently: 

“Last year, this ar- 

rangement kept the 

demonstration and 

our store salesmen 


busy for two days and one evening passing out the 
sample can and taking the names of the people who in- 
tended to repaint their houses at an early date. 

“Out of 1,500 invitations to attend the demonstration 
and receive a sample can free, we had 1,428 register. 
During the two days of the demonstration we sold $143 
worth of paints and stains and about $75 in brushes. 
During the next two months our paint department 
showed an increase in sales of approximately 50 per 
cent when compared with the same period of the previ- 
ous year. We have been holding this gain and adding 

to it ever since.” 

The spring paint 
demonstration is a 
part of Mr. Rosen- 
berg’s “Spring 
Opening” which 
starts off the 
spring selling sea- 
son to the people 
of Rockville and 
the farmer de- 
pending upon this 
town as a trading 
center. The opening 
is really a sprucing 
up of the store with 
special «displays, 
larger advertising 
space, and demon- 
strations of paint, 
radio, electrical ap- 
pliances, tools, etc. 
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Plan a Paint Display for 





side, Joe,” said a hardware merchant to his clerk 

the other day, after they had both spent a few 
hours trimming the big windows. And Joe, following 
orders, hurriedly decorated the little window with a few 
cans of paint, some door hinges, a pair of roller skates, 
cloth ventilator, stillson wrench, rubbish container, flash- 
light, a cup and saucer and a golf club. 


Dae put anything in that little window at the 


That little show window was just a step-child in this 
dealer’s merchandising family. The hardware dealer 
gave it scant consideration, so the window shoppers 
couldn’t be blamed for not paying much attention to it. 
You can’t get more out of a show window display than 
you put in it. 


However, small show windows, if properly trimmed, 
will often produce more sales than larger displays, for 
the same reason, no doubt, that trained fleas will draw 
a bigger circus crowd than trained lions. The unusual 
gets attention and the well trimmed small show window 
is unusual. 


But the small display, to be effective, must be built 


on the unity plan—one kind of merchandise at a time,’ 


either a paint exhibit, a house-wares offering or a tool 
trim, but we repeat, ONE LINE AT A TIME. 


And here is an excellent example of a unity paint dis- 
play in a small show window. It costs little to produce 
—just an old bed-end, partly enameled and decorated 
with decalcomanias, an old chair, some flower pots, 


That 
Small 
Window 


Build Unity Displays 
In It—The limited 
space is an added ar- 
gument for limiting 
the merchandise 
shown to promoting 
a single idea. 


candle-holders, a letter-box, brushes and a few cans of 
lacquer and enamel, yet, unity displays of this kind in 
small show windows will bring the hardware dealer 
more paint business, if changed weekly, than a frenzied 
conglomeration of paint, house wares and golf clubs in 
the same size space. 


Small windows supply an excellent opportunity for 
encouraging some idea that may be popular at that im- 
mediate time and which does not justify the space of a 
large window display. Perhaps a vogue for magazine 
scuttles, end tables, bridge tables decorated with playing 
card designs or painted bottles and vases may strike your 
community. The small window offers an excellent op- 
portunity for you to offer your store’s encouragement 
of this idea. 


As the space is small, there is not the excuse for mix- 
ing ideas that is offered in the large windows, and there 
is really no excuse for using a scatter charge even in 
large space. It is always more effective to put over one 
idea thoroughly than to distract the window shopper’s 
attention with so many ideas that he cannot afford to 
buy all the merchandise shown and is left undecided. 


To sum up: When you display paint in small show 
windows, do not weaken your “Save the surface” appeal 
by putting golf clubs to the right of it and dishes to the 
left of it. BUILD UNITY PAINT DISPLAYS. 
You'll get more profitable results than with a hardware 
potpourri. “In union there is sales volume.” 
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A modern art window display attractively featuring Christmas possibilities of the paint department for Christmas. In this window, the back- 
ground is crepe paper, medium blue. Star is cut out of carboard, covered with silver paper. Rays are silver crepe paper. Steps are made of 
wallboard, painted with aluminum lacquer. Gift suggestions, dealer helps, current magazine advertisements and cans of paint complete the display 


Merry Christmas 
for Your Paint Department 


Hk: holiday season’s approach, with its vogue for 

bright colors and gifts, offers an opportunity to 

attract new and favorable attention to your paint 
department. The wise paint manager will early begin 
to feature in his department household sizes of all sorts 
of paint, small brushes with samples of half painted old 
furniture, unfinished furniture and novelty decorations 
and other articles of the sort that are gaining popularity 
in home decoration. 

The holiday displays should include decalcomanias, 
stencils, fabric paints, the better water color sets, inex- 
pensive painting sets, dry colors or chalks, crayons and 
the artist outfit tools, such as brushes, palettes, palette 
knives, thumb tacks and similar accessories, and at least 
a suggestion of the novelty articles to be painted. 

These articles are always interesting and especially so 
as the holiday season approaches. Most people have a 


secret ambition to do something artistic and to make 
gifts for their friends and relatives. Once they are 
started on amateur art work or gift making, they are 
likely to become industrious workers in this line and to 
become worth-while customers in making or decorating 
articles for their own homes. 

Many a woman who painted two or three rooms in 
her home this year, and who will paint more rooms next 
year, along with repainting several old pieces of furmi- 
ture, started on this career through making small, in- 
expensive gifts, such as recoloring vases, painting foot 
stools or magazine scuttles. 

The latter article of furniture has been a great boon 
to the household paint business. Apparently no furni- 
ture maker has been able to finish a magazine scuttle 
exactly to suit even a very small minority of the home 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Paint Adds Beauty and Utility to 





The rough surface of stucco readily catches scot and dust from the 

atmosphere and becomes dingy unless painted. Also this surface 

aids accumulation of moisture, as water does not readily run off 
the natural surface 


HERE are any number of people who can be fur- 

ther enlightened as to the relative merits of paint 

on stucco. There must be a great many who have 
thought of having their stucco homes painted for appear- 
ance sake, since, although the material is artistic in tex- 
ture, the natural color of stucco is not very pleasing. An 
equally sound reason, and, one which offers an excellent 
selling point, is that based on the principle of preser- 
vation. 

When stucco that is unpainted begins to age, it be- 
comes not only dingy looking but it loses that substantial 
look which made it so desirable when new. Of course. 
stucco can be tinted with a dry color at the time of 
placement, but such treatement does noi 
take the place of oil paints, since the 
paint not only improves the appearance. 
but actually affords protection to the 
house thus coated. 

The rough surface stucco presents, 
easily catches soot and dirt from the 
atmosphere. \When once lodged in the 
pores, these deposits cannot be re- 
moved with the result that the dwelling 
becomes conspicuously drab in appear- 
ance. Too, during the rainy season such 
an exterior frequently absorbs water 
and the outcome is a spotted exterior, 


Paint on stucco houses aids blending the walls into 
the surroundings in a way that the natural color 
does not supply. 


STUCCO 


which, through continual dampness, frequently affects 
the underlying structure of the house. 

Or, if the moisture absorbed has an opportunity to 
freeze, when the ice expands it spreads the size of each 
little crack and pore, causing them to become larger 
year by year. Where paint has been used, however, the 
surface is unaffected either by dirt or rain, the latter 
merely cleansing the house of such adherents. 

Stucco houses are painted in much the same way as 
wooden buildings, with the exception that the surface 
must be dry—preferably aged. It must feel as well as 
appear to be dry, over the entire area to be painted. In 
order to insure this point, a good test is dashing a small 
amount of water from a clean paint brush over sections 
of the stucco. If the water is readily absorbed the sur- 
face is quite ready for painting. 

There are, on the market, any numberofhigh-grade 
oil paints, containing a waterproof oil, which are made 
especially for use on stucco. Only these paints should be 
recommended. A cheap paint will not stand up. 

The surface should receive a good brushing down be- 
fore painting in order to remove any surplus accumula- 
tions. Where paint has been used before and some of 
the paint is scaling, it must be removed with a steel 
wire brush. 

The priming coat on stucco, as on wood, is an espe- 
cially important one and for this reason a good, hardy 
coating should be prepared. Varnish or oil can be added 
to the first coat, or a chinawood oil priming paint will 
bind together any loose particles of cement and should 
be recommended for this coat. 

On freshly formed cement or stucco, if free lime is 
present a neutralizing wash should be used. This can 
be made from six to eight ourtces of zinc sulphate crys- 
tals dissolved in a gallon of water which, after applica- 
tion, should be given at least 48 hours to dry. When free 
lime is allowed to remain in a material it changes the 
oil of the paint into soap, which is soon, washed off by 
rain. The application of the finishing coats is not dif- 
ferent from other painting processes. 
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A New Model Atomister 


The Atomister Corporation, of Rahway, 
N. J., has announced a new type Atomister 
paint sprayer. 

In this new machine, known as Model 





B, the motor and compressor rest on the 
floor, while the container and spray gun, 
in a light, compact unit, are held in the 
hand during operation. 

Made of polished aluminum, with Uni- 
versal type motor for A. C. or D. C. 
current, 110 volts, standard (to plug into 
any socket). 


Sherwin-Williams Co. Issues 
New Merchandising Booklet 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., paint and 
varnish manufacturer of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has recently issued the first number of 
the newly created “Sherwin-Williams 
Merchandiser.” 

This issue, dated October, 1928, has been 
mailed to the company’s agents and a se- 
lected list of dealers. It is full of inter- 
esting merchandising ideas, sales points, 
articles and timely stories regarding topics 
of interest to dealers. Many illustrations 
do much toward making this a most inter- 
esting booklet. 


The Weil Lectrospray 


The Weil Lectrospray, a new electric 
spray painting device developing sufficient 
air pressure to effectively spray any liquid 
finish, is being manufactured by the Weil 
Machine Co. of Detroit, Mich. 

One prominent feature engineered into 





the new gun is evident in the arrangement 
of the motor-compressor unit. It may be 


slung over the shoulder with the strap 
provided or set on a bench or on the floor. 





parture from the usual practice in this 
type of gun. 

This handy tool has many uses and is 
easily operated. By simply plugging into 
an electric light socket and snapping the 
switch, adequate pressure is generated by 
the motor-compressor to produce a uni- 
form spray, the density of which is con- 
trolled by a simple adjustment of the 
nozzle. 

For quick, economical painting or spray- 
ing in factories, garages, work shops, 
apartment buildings, office buildings, ware- 
houses, and even in the home, the Weil 
Lectrospray is very useful. It sprays any 
liquid finish of proper consistency, in- 
cluding lacquers, paints, bronzes, insecti- 
cides, disinfectants, and even whitewash 
and calcimine. 

When in use, only the paint container 
and the spray gun itself are held in the 
hand. 

The Weil Lectrospray is manufactured 
from the highest grade materials and is 
finished in polished aluminum. 





About Floor Varnish 


The following questions and answers 
are taken from “A Varnish Catechism,” 
which is compiled and published by G. B. 
Heckel, Secretary, American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 
This information is seasonal, as many 
housewifes are now interested in remak- 
ing floors. Such information used in ad- 
vertisement would be eagerly read. 


varnish? 


dragged over them; they are frequently 
swept, and if varnished they are wiped 
with a moist cloth. Furthermore, since 
the largest application is to floors already 
in use, convenience requires that such var- 
nish shall harden with reasonable speed. 
A good floor varnish is therefore highly 
elastic, dries moderately hard overnight, 1s 
ready for use within 48 hours, is very 
tough and resistant to shock or abrasion, 
is not affected by moderate contact with 
moisture—it possess, in fact, the general 


hardens more quickly and completely. 

How may the serviceability of a 
floor varnish be estimated? 

By physical tests. The speed of setting 
and hardening and resistance to moisture 
may be determined by test on sheets of 
glass; the resistance to rupture, abrasion, 
etc., by tests on small boards. 

Does shellac varnish produce a satis- 
factory floor varnish? 

No, because the surface is too brittle and 
too readily affected by moisture. 

What kind of varnish should be se- 
lected for use on floors? 

A varnish specially designated for that 
use—in other words, a floor varnish. No 
other grade of varnish will give entire 
satis faction. 

How may a floor varnish be inex- 
pensively maintained? 

The proper care of varnished floors is 
described in booklets issued by manufac- 
turers of such products. The most im- 
portant precaution, however, is that a fresh 





This arrangement represents a radical de- 


coat of varnish be applied before the old 





What qualities are desirable in a floor | 


Floors are made to be walked on; they | 
sustain the weight of furniture, which is | 


qualities of a spar varnish, except that it | 


es 





coating is worn through at any place, If 
this precaution is neglected, it will be im- 
possible to produce an unbroken surface 
without removing the entire orginal coat- 
ing. 





The Illinois Sprayer 


An electric vacuum cleaner-sprayer jis 
being manufactured by the Illinois Stamp- 
ing & Mfg. Co., 220 N. Jefferson St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This Illinois sprayer can be used 
for spraying paint, disinfectants and in- 





secticides. It will spray the same volume 
when held at any angle and the valve can 
be adjusted for any size spray. 

Simplicity of construction is noted in 
this sprayer, which is attractively finished 
in nickel or ebony. 





New du Pont Paint Catalog 
Is Very Complete 


A new edition of the descriptive cata- 
log covering du Pont paint, varnish, and 
enamels has recently been published by the 
| Paint & Varnish Division of E. I. du Pont 
| de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

The catalog includes all products in the 
trade sales line, including descriptions, 
uses, directions, and many illustrations. 
It has been prepared especially for the 
jobber salesmen and retail salesmen han- 
| dling the company’s products. 





Show the Real Work—It’s Better 
Than a Color Card 


A very excellent practice, and one that 
seems to be growing, is that of showing 
the actual color in use rather than depend- 
ing upon the chip of color on the color 
card. 

In household paints, including lacquer, 
this is possible by painting certain articles 
with the color desired and using this article 
as a sort of permanent or stock show 
window piece. Indeed, a chair can be used 
as the display for two or more colors. 
An end of a bed will serve for three colors. 

One paint dealer we know has a record 
in his store of the exact paint used in each 
housebill he has sold for several years 
back. A woman hesitates after looking at 
the color card or paddle and he tells her 
that a certain house is painted with that 
color. She goes, looks and is satisfied or 





selects some other color. 
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Everybody’s 


Business 


By Floyd W. Parsons 


This Personal 


Freedom Nonsense 


and cons of the Government in business, and 

loudly insist that the foundation of democracy 
is individual freedom. But we might as well accept the 
inevitable conclusion that personal liberty in America 
must be subordinated to public welfare. Mass living is 
forcing us to place more and more restrictions on indi- 
vidual action. Chemical wastes from a mill can no 
longer be poured into rivers or creeks that supply water 
for others to drink. The citizen suffering from an in- 
fectious disease cannot roam the streets at will. We 
have smoke ordinances, parking regulations, censorship 
and obscenity laws, “keep off” signs and one-way streets. 

The tendency to prohibit will increase rather than di- 
minish in the years ahead. We must submit to rule by 
the majority and for the majority. There would be no 
prohibition problem to stir the country in its politics if 
a way could be found to prevent the human suffering and 
the material losses of life and property that result from 
drunkenness. It seems unfair to deprive the temperate 
person of his favorite beverage because of the irrespon- 
sible actions of immoderate drinkers who become a 
menace to their fellows and a shame to their friends and 
families. But the people who can use alcohol without 
harm to others must recognize that the job of finding 
a solution for the question is chiefly theirs, not that of 
the non-drinkers. 

Widespread remonstrance followed the passage of 
anti-trust laws to prevent the exploitation of the public 
by monopolies. Now we not only appreciate the neces- 
sity for regulating the activities of large corporate in- 
terests, but we are commencing to understand that the 
Government must even go so far as to protect the citizen 
in dozens of fields where heretofore there has been no 
thought or exercise of Federal or State paternalism. 
Life will be revolutionized as greatly in the next decade 
by purely social necessities as it was by the mechanical 
developments of recent years. Professional crooks and 
unscrupulous seekers of power will find their operations 
increasingly limited and restrained. 

Let me explain my thoughts by setting forth a few 
everyday examples. Take first those private employment 
agencies which charge fees for placing workers in jobs 
and which work hand in hand with selfish and dishonest 
employees for the exploitation of alien labor. In some 


W:: may orate about prohibition, argue the pros 





~— <a 





OURS IS A “STOP AND GO” AGE 


places this nefarious alliance has developed a situation 
that closely resembles peonage. Recent investigations 
have disclosed cases where employers have deliberately 
discharged groups of workers from time to time and 
taken on new ones so as to swell the fees of agencies 
which give these despicable bosses a share of their profits. 

Anyone who believes we are getting away from dem- 
ocratic principles when our Government takes steps to 
eliminate contemptible forms of graft, will have to revise 
his opinion. Probably the most important function of 
centralized government is the regulation of human ac- 
tivities in such a way that punishment will be meted out 
to those who, under the guise of legitimate business, 
exploit the citizen or endanger his welfare. Soon it will 
take something in addition to mere proof of car owner- 
ship to get an automobile driver’s license, and crooks 
who want to operate employment agencies will be con- 
fronted by stringent character requirements that cannot 
be satisfied by the mere payment of the present trifling 
license fee. 

Many people are proposing that we eliminate our 
social evils by education rather than government re- 
striction. They support their contention by pointing out 
that the effort to enforce prohibition, instead of promis- 
ing good citizenship, has created hypocrisy, corruption 
and political cowardice. Unfortunately, the whole prob- 
lem has been clouded by fanaticism and confused by the 
uncritical acceptance of hasty claims and dubious sta- 
tistics. Attention has been given to minor factors to the 
exclusion of such major considerations as the effects of 
the experiment upon consumption, purchasing power 
and production. 

Prior to 1920 the consumption of alcoholic beverages 
in America was increasing more rapidly than population. 
If pre-war conditions had continued unmodified, we 
would now be spending two billion dollars yearly on 
alcoholic drinks. A considerable part of this large sum 
must still be assigned to drink. A nation-wide survey 
recently disclosed that the number of non-drinking peo- 
ple has increased ; the homes of the working classes have 
benefited materially; there has been an increase in the 
thrift of the wage-earner, and with him drinking is no 
longer a matter of routine; and finally, the hard drinker 
has received very little benefit from prohibition. 

(Continued on page 182) 
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The Time Problem 


By Saunders Norvell 


N a recent article I referred to God as an idea. A 
I prominent hardware jobber writes me the following 
letter : 

“In a recent number of HARDWARE AGE you speak 
of an interview with a ‘highbrow’ lady of your ac- 

geduaintance, who expressed her opinion of ‘God as an 
idea’ rather than a person. This is such a nebulous 
position that I am tempted to write you lest you be 
misled. 

“Of course, you know that the orthodox doctrine is 
that “God is a spirit.’ When the Westminster Con- 
ference was in session, it came to this question and 
decided to make it a matter of prayer. One of the 
younger members led the body in prayer and began 
as follows: ‘Oh thou God who art a Spirit, infinite, 
eternal and unchangeable in Thy being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth.’ 

“This was adopted by the Conference as the defi- 
nition and probably is as good as can be made if we 
add to it the word ‘Love.’ 

“The personality of God, especially when he was 
revealed to us in the God man, Jesus Christ, is one of 
our most prized teachings.” 


This, I think, is a very beautiful story. What an in- 
teresting description of God! I think my lady friend 
was trying to bring out of her inner consciousness this 
same idea of God, but she was not quite as eloquent or 
inspired as the young minister at the Westminster Con- 
ference. 

* * * 

As I walk up and down in this little old town of New 
York I often wonder what is going to happen to this 
city. We are becoming more and more crowded every 
year. You can hardly get anywhere in a taxicab on ac- 
count of the delays. You just sit and sit, and wait and 
wait, and sit and sit and swear and swear! Then, on 
account of the great number of automobiles, the air in 
the streets is polluted by the gases from the motor cars. 
The law of compensation always works. The subways, 
of course, save time. You descend into the subway to 
try to get somewhere quickly. Then you are packed 
in with samples of almost every known nation on earth. 
The air is terrible. A little garlic in a salad dressing is 
not so bad, but garlic the way we get it in the subway is 


something else! 
* * * 


I once knew a traveling hardware salesman who was 
just naturally lazy. He was so lazy that he hated to turn 
through the pages of his catalog to find a number or a 
size, or a price, so he just learned practically all of the 
numbers, sizes and prices! He gathered the reputation 
of being a great hardware man just because he had a 
good memory and a clear mind, and because he was so 
well posted. He could even tell the pages of the catalog 
—by number— where various goods were illustrated. I 
asked this salesman about his system and he said he did 
not have any system—it was just too much trouble to 
look up anything from time to time, so when he had 
looked it up once he just learned it and the next time he 


knew. It was easy! In other words, this salesman 
developed a wonderful memory because he was born 
tired! 

* 

After all there is a good deal to be said about his 
system. It should be our object in life to try to make 
everything easy. Why work hard when there is an easy 
way of doing things? I know a man who has a shoe- 
horn hanging on a little brass hook on the baseboard 
at the head of his bed. This man says: “What is the 
use of getting up every morning and looking for the 
shoe-horn—why not have the shoe-horn where it is 
used ?” 

Of course, life is just made up of motions and the 
more of these motions we can make automatic (that is, 
to be done without requiring any effort or thought) 
then the easier it is for us and the longer we will last. 
A lot of us wear ourselves out doing things that could 
be done much easier. I have another friend who tells 
me that he is very right-handed. He does almost every- 
thing with his right hand—his left hand is almost use- 
less. It is only an assistant to his right hand. This 
friend sees very well with his right eye, but very poorly 
with his left eye. Now, as a result of this his right eye 
and his right hand and the right side of his body do 
all of the work while the left side just sits around and 
enjoys itself. Now, here is a curious thing about this 
man: His hair is grey on the right side and dark on 
the left; his face is wrinkled on the right side and 
smooth on the left. In other words, as his right side is 
doing all the work it is wearing itself out, while the left 
side loafs on the job. 

Now I suppose some of my scientific friends will re- 
mark, as a matter of fact, his left side is the active side 
because the left lobes of the brain supply the right side 
of the body. Now, remember I am not writing about 
the, inside of the man, I am writing about the outside. 
Why bring that up? 

* a * 

Here in New York the greatest cause of delays, loss 
of time, nervous wear and tear, and general inefficiency 
is the fact that practically all the people in New York 
try to do the same thing at exactly the same time! All 
leases in New York for houses and apartments expire 
on October first. No other date is used. On the first of 
this month, I see from the press, that one hundred thou- 
sand families moved—on October first. This probably 
means that four hundred thousand people were affected. 
If you were lucky enough to obtain a moving van or a 
truck, you could be accommodated at about double the 
usual price. People attempted to move out and to move 
in to the same apartment at the same time. Confusion 
abounded ; there was a babble of arguments; there were 
quarrels and fights. How can one family move out of 
an apartment at exactly the same time that another 
family is moving in? But that is the absurd way the 
thing is being done in New York. Why can’t leases 
terminate on other dates ? 

This means, of course, that all the telephones must 
also be changed on this date. Naturally this cannot all 
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be done at once, so people are without telephone connec- 
tion. All the new decorations, etc., must be done; fur- 
niture must be recovered and renovated; window shades 
and curtains must be cleaned, repaired and put up; ev- 
erything must be done to fit October the first. Seems 
foolish, doesn’t it? 

Then all of us attempt to take our vacations the last 
minute in August. You can attempt to distribute your 
yacations over June and July, but no matter how care- 
fully you try to work it out when the list is made up you 
will find that most of the force have jammed themselves 
into the last two weeks in August. They wish to return 
home on Labor Day—the finish of the summer season. 
You should see how they handle trunks in the Grand 
, Central Station in New York on Labor Day! Summer 
hotels are closing; schools are opening; everybody is 
doing the same thing at the same time! 

* * * 


It is great to be standardized. The mass production 
that we cultivate in our factories gets into our souls. 
We not only have mass production but we have mass 
living. 

Most of us rise at the same hour—we eat breakfast 
on the same minute, and we eat exactly the same food— 
bacon and eggs—at the same time in twenty million 
homes. Isn't it grand and glorious? This reminds me 
that another friend of mine said that the hen was one 
of the best merchandisers in the world. “How come?” 
I inquired. ‘‘Well, you see,” said he, “she puts her goods 
in a most attractive and convenient package. What is 
prettier than a nice, round, white egg? Then the quality 
of her goods is so good that her customers never become 
tired—they continue to eat eggs all the days of their 
lives. In other words, if you will stop to think of it, 
nobody in business ever held his trade like a hen—she 
never loses her customers !” 

Another one of my friends,-the morning after the 
night before, always eats very soft boiled eggs. He says 
that he has an idea that an egg neutralizes the poisons 
in the system. He said he is sure of this because when 
a person is poisoned the first thing to do is to fill him up 
with milk or the white of an egg. What a debt of grati- 
tude we owe to the hen! 

* * * 

Then, having had our breakfasts at the same time, we 
take the train or street cars at the same time. Transpor- 
tation is congested. We stand up and hang on to a strap 
—we are packed in like sardines. We arrive at our office 
all about the same time. Elevators in the large buildings 
are all congested; the streets are congested. Then we 
start to work. Everybody starts on his mail at once. 
Do we work? WE CERTAINLY DO NOT! We 
don’t have a chance to work. Do not forget the tele- 
phone—it immediately gets busy. Everybody uses the 
telephone about the same time and that time is the morn- 
ing—to make engagements for the day or for that eve- 
ning. So instead of doing any work in the morning we 
Just answer the telephone and make dates. 

About this time, when you look at the accumulated 
mail on your desk, your best customer is announced. Of 
course, you are glad to see him and, besides that, it is 
lunch time; so you start out to the club for luncheon. 
Everybody eats luncheon at the same time. The clubs 
are crowded—it is sometimes difficult to obtain a table. 

* * * 


_ At about 5 o’clock the crowds in New York rise up 
in a body, descend the tall office buildings, crowd the 
Street cars and subways, push their way through the 
mobs in the various railroad stations and make a break 


for their suburban residences—ALL AT THE SAME 
TIME. 

If you stay in town you go to the restaurant and eat 
dinner at the same time as everybody else. You go to 
the theater at the same time; you fight for taxicabs at 
the same time; you are jammed up on the streets. Fi- 
nally, at about the same time as your several million fel- 
low citizens, you crawl in between the sheets, completely 
exhausted and worn out—not because you have done 
any real work during the day or accomplished anything 
in particular, but just because, as everybody does the 
same thing at the same time, in order to get anywhere 
you must push and struggle with the mob. 

I heard a funny thing in the subway the other day. 
A smart looking young man was occupying a seat. Over 
him, hanging by a strap, was a feeble old lady. A gen- 
tleman was standing near the old lady and with a marked 
Southern accent said to the young man: “If you were a 
gentleman you would give this lady your seat!” “The 
trouble with you,” answered the smart young man, “is 
that you seem to think that this seat is yours!” 

Another conversation that I also heard in the subway 
was like this: “Hello, Bill! How is your wife? I heard 
that she was very ill.” “Yep,” answered Bill, “my wife 
was pretty sick the other night. You see, she was feel- 
ing a little feverish, so we put a thermometer in her 
mouth. When we read it it was 108. You know nobody 
lives when it goes above 106. So we put her to bed, 
called a nurse and a doctor, and when they came they 
looked at the thermometer and said it was a wonder that 
she was still alive. So they packed her in ice in order 
to reduce the fever. She certainly did look terrible 
lying there packed in ice. Then the doctor took the 
thermometer out of her mouth and he looked curious— 
it was still 108! Then he and the nurse had a consulta- 
tion and they tried another thermometer. They dis- 
covered that the original thermometer was out of order. 
There was really nothing the matter with my wife, but 
she had all of us frightened stiff. The story got out 
all over the neighborhood that she had a temperature of 
108 but wouldn’t die!” Now, I heard this conversation, 
and neither one of the gentlemen smiled. Why read 
funny stories ? 

K * * 

There is a man in New York whom I know who ac- 
complishes a great deal of work. When you call on 
him at his office he never seems to be bsuy—he always 
has time to talk to you. Still I know his output is some- 
thing tremendous. How does he do it? I asked him 
this question and he told me he tried, as far as possible, 
to do everything at different times from other pople: 
He avoids the crowds in the morning by coming down to 
his office at 10 o’clock; he goes out to luncheon between 
2 and 3, and he works evenings from 7.30 until 8. He 
tells me that the great art of really accomplishing things 
is to steer clear of the crowd. He reminded me of 
Horace Greeley’s remark, when he was locked up in a 
cell: “Thank God I am at last free from intrusion!” He 
told me of Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of The World, 
who, in order to escape the crowd, went out to sea on 
his yacht! 

“This country,” said my friend, “has just gone bug- 
house on doing things in crowds. Nobody can do any- 
thing alone; nobody can stand solitude—everything must 
be done in crowds. We must have committees, confer- 
ences, associations. When we give a dinner it must be a 
big dinner; there must be crowds; there must be noise. 
When we go out to dinner, just as soon as we are seated, 
they turn on a radio. As we consume our food we listen 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Advertise Items of Intrinsic} 


Develop Idea} 


Single-Purpose Goods Are Best to Feature for 


T would pay hardware stores to 

study the way department stores 

advertise special-use items. Such 
things as stove pipe, percolators, 
window screens, window shades, 
washing machines and electric irons 
as “specific use items.” They mean 
they supply only one need and are 
used for only one purpose. The op- 
posite is general-use items; those 





Prestige Building 
By GUY HUBBART 


used for a score or more purposes— 
nails, chicken wire, baskets, glass 
jars, roasting pans, etc. 

Hardware store stocks are full of 
both types of items and so far as 


numbers go, there are about as many | 
| customer who comes in to buy special- 


special-use as general-use items. One 
sells normally about as fast as the 
other. 

But special-use items have a special 


Window Shades 


White---Green---Ecru 
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These shades are 
mounted on guaran- 
teed wooden spring 
rollers, complete with 
fixtures ready to 





























| advertising value. Response to them, 


| when 


carefully and _ consistently 
pushed in newspaper advertising, is 
very high in relation to space used 
and advertising cost. 

Then there is another point: the 


| use goods is likely to look around and 


| 


| see from two to six general-use items 
that she or he did not think of buying 





or needing. 
Advantages of Special-Use Items 


The recommendation here is that 
it pays, for the above reasons, to 
devote some space to such items and 
as frequently as the advertising 
budget will stand, for in doing so, 
two other things are accomplished. 

No. 1. The store gradually gets or 
builds up a reputation for carrying 


| such items in stock. That kind of a 


reputation is worth money to any 
store, because it automatically builds 
up good will, the best asset a hard- 
ware store can have. 


Creating the Quality Idea 


No. 2. Special-use items are handy 
to pin quality arguments to or, to put 
it another way, they are good illus- 
trations of the idea of quality. Due 
to the more or less permanent -nature 
of most hardware merchandise many 
customers overlook the fact that 
quality plays a part in complete satis- 
faction. And for the same reason 
stores overlook it. 

The fact is that after a few hun- 
dred customers get the idea that your 
store sells one or two items of un- 
questioned quality, they get the idea 
that yours is a quality store. And 
that idea is worth all the effort re- 
quired to build it up. 

Even if most all hammers are made 
of two pieces; one of wood, the other 
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Value Often Enoug 
of Quality 


of iron, there is a difference in the 
lasting quality as well as in handi- 
work. It is better to sell the cus- 
tomer a hammer of quality to begin 
with, then he will always associate 
your goods with the idea of the best 
for the money. 


Ratio of Two to Eight 


To do this, advertise as many 
special-use items as possible and as 
often as possible. This puts the 
stamp of quality on your advertise- 
ments, a stamp that is as much need- 
ed by large stores as by small ones. 

Rule No. 5 applies to the advertis- 
ing of special-use items. This is it.— 
Out of every eight items featured 
in space, try to advertise at least one 
special use item. This amounts to 
two special-use items for any adver- 
tisement in which sixteen items are 
represented. : 

The rule can be applied another 
way as illustrated by the ad repro- 
duced here. It has only window 
shades in it; three price items and a 
cut. This would take the place of 
items in a general advertisement for 
three days. 


Advantages of Price Range 


The ad is two columns wide by 5 
inches deep. It has plenty of white 
space to make the items stand out 
clearly, one cut and 16 words of 
general copy. Note the price range 
—5lc., 6lc. and 66c. This method 
of arranging prices has two advertis- 
ing advantages. It tells the customer 
of wide selection and attracts three 
sizes of buying power. 

Window shades at certain seasons 
are needed by a great number of 
people and each purchaser is likely to 
need several shades. This illustrates 
the principle in rule No. 5; that goods 
in universal demand should be adver- 
tised frequently. 

The hardware store that does not 
carry window shades need not feel 
that the rule does not fit them, for 
window screens fall into the same 
classification. 








The point is that advertising re- 
sults both immediate and future are 
high in relation to space used and cost 
of advertising when the items adver- 
tised have a wide appeal. 

The store limited to a weekly news- 
paper will naturally have to devote 
more space per ad to this type of 
goods to get the results, but the rule 
works the same. 

The store using a daily paper can 
figure out each month how many 
items of special-use to include. For 
example, if three advertisements a 
week is the schedule and an average 
of 24 items per ad, special-use items 
ought to be advertised at the rate of 








three items per ad. If the ads are 
put in two newspapers, the number 
should not be changed. 

It would pay the hardware store to 
make a list of items fitting this classi- 
fication. Select about two for each 
week of the year and put them on 
the advertising calendar so that every 
time an ad is planned, one or two 
special-use items would be ready to 
feature. By ready is meant in stock. 
There is no use in advertising an 
item when there is not enough of it to 
serve all who come in response to 
the ad. This of course applies to any 
featured article, but particularly to 
special-use items. 





tured by it. 


normal 
lower grade. 





EWSPAPER advertis- 
ing builds prestige for 
the hardware store in pro- 
portion to the amount of 
standard-quality items fea- 


Response to quality mer- 
chandise is 15 times greater 
than goods of less or doubt- 
ful grades, no matter what 
price is put on the latter and 
even when there is a large, 
demand for the 
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J. Newton Smith New President 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., Boston, Mass., J. Newton Smith 
was elected to the presidency of the com- 
pany succeeding the late George E. Hall. 

Mr. Smith has been identified with the 
company for a number of years as vice- 
president and treasurer. He was also re- 
elected treasurer. 


ton, director of sales, was made a vice- 
president. He will continue to hold 
former position in addition to his new 
duties. 


W. H. True Is Now With 
The Larson Hardware Co. 


W. H. True, well known among the 
Northwest hardware trade, has joined The 
Larson Hardware Company, of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., as vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases and sales. 

Mr. True’s acquaintances in the field are 
very large, having been in direct contact 
constantly, with many manufacturers of 
various lines, throughout the country. He 
is well known in Sioux Falls and the terri- 
tory served by The Larson Hardware Co., 
which embraces South Dakota, northwest 
Iowa, and southwest Minnesota. 

Mr. 
Marshall-Wells Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., for the past twenty years in vari- 
ous capacities, which have given him a 
wide experience in the duties he has as- 
sumed by his new connection. 

The Larson Hardware Co. was estab- 
lished in 1876. 


Benjamin H. Ring Dies 


Benjamin H. Ring, trade sales manager | 


at the Everett, Mass., plant of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., died on Oct. 8 at his residence, 296 
Safford Street, Wollaston, Quincy, Mass. 

Mr. Ring was born in East Boston on 
Dec. 25, 1880. He entered the paint in- 
dustry with the old Boston jobbing house 
of J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 
came connected with the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. and from that firm went to Har- 
rison Brothers Co. of Philadelphia, travel- 
ing in the New England territory. 

When this business was later taken over 
by the du Pont Company he continued to 
cover his old territory until January, 1923, 
when he was made trade sales manager. 


Chicago Association to Have 
Helpful Bureaus for Members 


At the Oct. 12 meeting of the Chicago 
Retail Hardware Dealers Association, held 


in the Hotel Sherman, the Recommenda- | 
tion Committee advised the association to | 
establish a | 
| land, Ohio, covering West Virginia and | 


take the necessary steps to 
credit bureau, an advertising bureau, a col- 
lection bureau and an employment bureau. 
It was further recommended that a full 
time secretary and field man be employed. 

After considerable discussion these 





his 
| Novelty Co., Fulton, Ill., announces the 


True has been connected with the | 


| Dockham, Boston, 
| New 


| Western 


ee 


recommendations were adopted by the as- | Chas. Freshman Co. Merges 
sociation and the chairman of the com- | 


mittee, Vice-President Oscar Fisher, was 
given full power to act, in carrying the 
plans into execution. 

E. Gunnard Lindquist, president, presid- 


ed at the meeting. The Chicago dealers meet | 
the second Friday of each month at 8 p.m. | 


in the Hotel Sherman. 


Laos | Patent Novelty Co. Purchases 
At the same meeting, Arthur C. Kings- | 


Toy Carpet Sweeper Factory 
F. W. Dana, president of the Patent 


purchase of another factory engaged in 
the manufacture of toy carpet sweepers. 
This plant, now located in Valparaiso, 
Ind., will be moved to Fulton in the near 
future. 

Another popular number has been added 
to the Fulton toy line through this pur- 
chase. It is stated that the company’s toy 


| division has been exceedingly successful, 


and from present indications will soon be 
among the major divisions of the Patent 
Novelty Co. 


Charles A. Hodge Passes On 


Charles A. Hodge, veteran implement 
and hardware dealer of Abilene, 


tary of the Western Retail Implement and 
Hardware Association, passed away at his 
Abilene home on Sept. 22. His death oc- 
curred very suddenly and was due to an 
unexpected heart attack. 


He started in business with his 


father, the late Dr. J. H. Hodge, in 1870, | 
| and opened the first hardware and imple- 


ment store in Abilene. After more than 
fifty years in business he retired in 1920. 


He was 79 years of age. 


Sheffield Bronze Powder Co. 
Names New Representatives 


L. W. Diamond, president of the 
Sheffeld Bronze Powdet Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio, recently returned to his desk after 
| calling on various New York City jobbers 
He later be- 


handling the company’s products. 
He announces that the following repre- 
sentatives will distribute for the company 


| in their respective territories : 


J. H. Heller, Chicago, IIl., covering 


| Illinois and Wisconsin; Gifford & Price, 


San Francisco, Cal., covering California; 


| H. B. Herring, Baltimore, Md., covering 


Maryland and the District of Columbia; 


G. 
the 


co. 


eastern Pennsylvania; P. 
Mass., covering 
England States; the Dedeli 
City, Mo., covering the 
States; Myron S. 
Wash., covering Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon and Montana; Ira Park 
Amick, Haines City,  Fla., 
Georgia and Florida; B. Hermand, Cleve- 


York and 


Kansas 


Seattle, 


northern part of Pennsylvania; E. S. Bol- 
ton, Cleveland, covering Ohio, and War- 
ren F. Warer, St. Paul, covering Minne- 
sota. 


With Freed-Eisemann Corp. 


An important merger in the radio jn- 


| dustry was recently announced by C. A. 


Earl, president of the Chas. Freshman Co, 
Inc., 240 West Fortieth Street, New York 
City, who confirmed the rumor that his 


| company had consolidated with the Freed- 


| Eisemann Radio Corporation, 


Brooklyn, 


| N. Y. No change in policy or personnel 





Kan., | 
| and brother of Herbert J. Hodge, secre- 


has been announced. 


Electrical Exposition Opens 
at Grand Central Palace 


The New York Electrical and Industrial 
Exposition in the Grand Central Palace 
was opened to the public Monday and 
early attendance indicated much interest. 
The exposition had been open to dealers 
and others in the frade since Wednesday 


| of last week and the attendance during 
| those days exceeded expectations. 


These 
“trade days” were an experiment and met 
with great favor on the part of exhibitors 
as they gave opportunity for dealer shop- 
ping without the public crowding in on 
business conversations. The hardware 


| trade supplied a number of these trade 


visitors. 

The show quite exceeds in general 
heauty of display any previous exposition. 
There seemed to be less space devoted to 
washing machines and more to refrigera- 
tion than in previous shows. Several lines 
of table appliances were shown by new 


; | manufacturers. The chromium finish under 
Mr. Hodge was a pioneer merchant of | 
| Abilene. 


various names attracted much attention in 


| these appliances. 


| plumbing connection. 


One item that attracted much attention 
was a dishwasher built in the style of a 
washing machine and which requires no 
Radiant heaters ap- 


| peared in novel and interesting patterns. 


| Ohio, 


Wilbur B. Topping Joins 
Bethlehem Steel Company 


Wilbur B. Topping, who recently re- 
signed as general manager of sales for the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, 
has been appointed manager of 
Western sales for the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. He will have his head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. Mr. Topping has 
been active in the steel industry for more 
than twenty years. , 


/Recent Warm Weather Dulls 


| R. F. Ely, New York City, covering New | 


Mid- | 
Flannery, | 


Hardware Trade 


New York, Oct. 24.—Reports from im- 
portant hardware centers indicate that 
warm weather, which has been somewhat 
general, has taken the snap out of busi- 
ness temporarily. Builders’ supplies and 


| some seasonal lines are active, however, 


covering | 


and with a return to lower temperatures 
brisk business is looked for generally. 
Prices are steady and firm, and tew 


changes are looked for in the immediate 
| future. 


Collections are fair, with improvement 


| expected as soon as general trade increases. 
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Mansfield Tire Sales Rack 


Mansfield tires and tubes can be dis- 
played to good advantage on the new tire 
sales rack recently offered to the trade by 







Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio. This rack has an allsteel frame 
of unusual strength and is completely fin- 
ished on both sides with a neutral color 
of harmonizing effect. A decalcomania 
sign is mounted on the upper panel. Steel 
ball-bearing casters allow the rack to be 
readily moved from place to place. 

Twelve tires in assorted sizes and 23 
tubes can be displayed on the rack. 





Super-Sieve Rotary Colander 


The Tyler Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind., is 
manufacturing a combination colander, 
sieve, ricer, fruit and vegetable ‘press, 
known as The Super-Sieve Rotary Colan- 
der. There are many uses in the kitchen 





for this product, which consists of a sieve, 
a stand and a roller. The stand is made of 
strip steel and the sieve is made from per- 
forated tin plate. The wooden roller is of 
hard sugar-maple, 10 in. in length. 





The Helgenun Window Latch 


A very useful window latch, which auto- 
matically locks a window when either 
partly opened or closed, is now being 
manufactured by the Helgenun Mfg. Co., 
264 Degraw Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Helgenun Automatic Window Latch 
is attached on the corner of the lower win- 
dow frame. Two metal stops are attached 
to the upper frame, either close together 
or separated, according to the individual 
requirements. 

When the lever at the top of the latch 
is pressed down, the window is released 
for opening. As the lower tongue of the 
latch strikes the first stop, it automatically 
releases the upper tongue, which protrudes 





| work and does 

















and prevents the window from being moved 
except when the latch is again released 
by pressing on the lever. 

Windows can be locked automatically 
with this latch when they are either par- 
tially open for ventilation or closed. The 
latch cannot scratch or mar the wood- 
not force the window 


7 


Pi, 
Sa) 










































Two metal stops are 
furnished with each Helgenun latch, which 


frames out of line. 


has been durably designed for lifetime 


service. 





Two New Special Micrometers 


Two special micrometers for measuring 
forming tools have recently been placed 
on the market by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. The disk anvil 
type micrometer is designed with special 
disks on its anvil and spindle end to take 
measurements on forming tools in places 
inaccessible to regular micrometers. The 
disks are % in. in diameter, 1/16 in. thick 
in the center and .020 in. thick at the outer 
edge. Measures from 0 to 1 in. by thou- 
sandths of an inch. 

The thin blade ends of the blade anvil 





type micrometer easily enter the narrow 
slots and grooves of forming tools. The 
thin blades are .030 in. thick and per- 


The Parker Tube Couplings 

The Parker Appliance Co., 10320 Berea 
Road, S. W., Cleveland, Ohio, is manu- 
facturing the Parker Tube Couplings, 


| which give maximum strength to joints 


| 
| 


| 











mit measurements to be taken in slots or 
grooves having a depth up to 7/32 in. 
Made in sizes measuring from 1 in. to 4% 
in. by thousandths of an inch. 


with minimum metal contact. 













































The nut serves as a die to flare the 
tube, which is supported in the nut. These 
couplings may be used repeatedly, as the 
tube is not deformed, nor is any part of 
the coupling. Parker Couplings make 
threading of pipe unnecessary. They pro- 
vide a quick, economical method of joining 
the tube or pipe in a permanent, leak-proof 
and vibration-proof joint. 

The couplings are manufactured in 
standard brass, heavy brass, duralumin, 
nickel alloys and steel, in all sizes from % 
to 1% in., and in 16 standard shapes, as 
well as innumerable combination and spe- 
cial shapes. 

These couplings can be very effectively 
used on copper tube in buildings, power 
plants and similar structures. 





New American Flyer Catalog 

The American Flyer Mfg. Co., 2219 
South Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill., has 
published a complete catalog covering its 
“Rainbow Line” of electrical and wind- 
up trains, equipment and transformers. 
The illustrations in the catalog show the 
bright, attractive colors which have been 
used in the finishing of the items. Many 
new models are shown. 





Iver Johnson’s Safety Rifle 
Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, 
cently placed before the trade 


Mass., re- 


a new bolt action, .22 calibre 


rifle which can fire .22 long 
rifle, .22 long and .22 short 
cartridges. 

This is known as a safety 


rifle, for when the hammer is 
cocked the sighting line of vi- 
is obstructed and is not 
until the 
This mechanism is 


sion 
cleared safety lever 
is snapped. 
very simple and causes no de- 
lay in firing. 

The rifle has a_ full 
grip, a formed steel butt plate, 
open-wound springs, and weighs 


about 4 Ib. 





pistol 
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(Cincinnati office of HARDWARE AGF) 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 23.—The local hardware jobbing trade has 
shown a distinct improvement in the past two weeks and sales now 
are paralleling those of October, 1927. The increase in the volume 
of orders has come largely through the demand from retailers for 
seasonal items, such as anti-freeze solutions, game traps, guns, 
flashlight batteries, ventilators and weather stripping. However, 
bookings of staple goods also have been good. 

The betterment is attributed to several important factors. In the 
first place, the industrial situation is better than normal for this 
time of the year and employment, according to the bureau of busi- 
ness research of Ohio State University, is at the highest point since 
October, 1926. This condition makes for good buying power on the 


part of the public. 


In the second place, the demand from retail 


dealers for fall seasonal merchandise has enabled jobbers to move 
stocks which had been rapidly accumulating during the month of 


September. 


One of the notable features of the market is the stability of 


prices. 


Not in a single item has there been a change and indica- 


tions are that the current strength will carry over for the next 


30 days. 


Reports from the retail trade are that business has been fairly 
good. The credit situation is said to be rather favorable. 


ANTI-FREEZE SOLUTIONS.—Move- 
ment of goods in this line has been sat- 
isfactory and prices are showing sta- 
bility. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 
Alcohol Glycerine.—In 1 gal. cans, 
$1.31 per gal., or $14 per doz. gal.; in 
5 gal. cans, $1.24 per gal. for one to 
three cans, $1.10 per gal., for three to 
five cans, $1.07 per gal., for six or 
more cans; in 50 gal. drums, 95c. per 
gal. for from one to four drums; 92c. 
per gal. for five drums or more. 
Eveready Prestone.—1% gal. cans, 
$3.80 per gal. or $3.60 per gal. in cases 
of 4 cans; 1 gal. cans, $3.80 per gal., 
or $3.60 in cases of 6 cans; % gal. 
cans, $4 gal., or $3.80 per gal. in cases 
of 12 cans. 
Ivo.—In 3% gal. 
drums and in 55 gal. 
per gal. 
Alcohol.—In 1 to 4 drums, 6lc. per 
gal.; in 5 to 9 drum lots, 59c. per gal., 
in 10 drum lots or over, 57c. Pe. gal. 
Note.—There is a charge of $6 per 
drum, but this is rebated when the 
drums are returned. The capacity of 
the drums is 53 gal. 

Alcohol in 1 gal. cans, 85c. per gal.; 
in case lots of 10 cans each, 83c. per 
gal.; in 5 case lots, 8lc. per gal. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.— De- 
mand for tires and tubes has been some- 
what less than jobbers had expected. 


in 30 gal. 


cans, 
$1.80 


drums, 


However, some of the winter seasonal | 
items are beginning to sell at a bet- | 


ter rate. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 

Tires and Tubes.—Mansfield tires, 
30 x 3% Liberty Cord, $5.45; heavy 
duty oversize, $7.25; 32 x 4 Liberty, 
heavy duty, $12.10; balloon 

.40, $8; 30 x 5, $13; 32 x 6, 
heavy duty, $17.40: 32 x 6.20, heavy 
duty, $24.85; tan tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.40; 








32 x 4, $2.20; 34 x 4%, $2.80; balloon 
tire tubes, gray, 27 x 4.40, $i. 55; 29x 


$4.40; $1.65; 32 x 6, $2.65. 
Tire Chains.—Tire chains, 35 per 
cent off list; in lots of 12 pairs or 


more, 40 per cent. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—tThere has been 
a steady call for bolts and nuts and 
retail stocks are being maintained at a 
good level. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 

Cut thread carriage, and machine 
bolts, 60 per cent off list; rolled 
thread carriage and machine bolts, 
60 and 10 per cent off list; stove bolts, 

20 per cent off list; square hexagon 
and tap nuts, 60 per cent off list. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Sales have 
continued to be fairly liberal in volume 
and prices are steady. Companies spe- 
cializing on contract work for apart- 
ment houses and other large buildings 
have been doing a good business. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 
Sash Weights.--Sash weights, $1.75 
per doz. 
Inside Sets.— Square bevel 
sets in case lots, $4.75 per doz. 
Butts.—3% in. old copper and dull 
brass butts, 17%c. per pair in case 
lots; sand blast brass finished butts, 
23c. per pair in case lots. 


BOYS’ WAGONS.—Retail dealers state 
that they are having a good demand for 
this line of merchandise. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 


Bunny wagon, 85c. each; greyhound 
No. 483, $3.10 each; greyhound No. 
493, $2. 85 each; greyhound No. 497, 
$3.75 each; greyhound No. 697, $4. 45 

“ each; speedhound No. 293, $3. 25 each; 


inside 








Seasonal Demand Improves Cincinnati 


Jobbers’ Business—Retail Trade F airly Good 


scooter No. 108, . -” each; scooter 
No. 109B, $2.60 eac 


COAL HODS.—Retailers are stocking 
coal hods in sizable quantities. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 


Japanned coal hods, 17 in., $3.35 per 
doz.; 18 in., $3.80 per doz.; dip gal- 
vanized coal hods, 17 in., $4.45 per 
doz.; 18 in., $4.85 per doz. 


FIRE SHOVELS.—This commodity 
also is being generously stocked by 
retailers. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CINCINNATI: 
No. 6, 50c. each; No. 5, 70c. each; 


No. 256, galvanized, 80c. each; Never- 
break, $4.25 each; Boss, $1.75 each. 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES. — Now 
that the days are growing shorter sales 
of flashlight batteries are increasing. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 

2 cell baby flashlight battery, 13: 
each; 2 cell tubular battery, 13c. 
each; 3 cell tubular battery, 19%c. 
pone small or large monocells, 6%4c. 
each. 


GAME TRAPS.—Dealers have ample 
stocks to meet the season demand for 
this line. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CINCINNATI: 


Game traps, No. 1, $1.35 per doz.: 
game traps, No. 1%, $2.44 per doz.; 
game traps, No. 2, $3.36 per doz.: 
game traps, No. 00, $1.10 per doz.; 
jump traps, No. 1 1, $1. 83 per doz.; jump 
traps, No. 1%, $2. 81 per doz.; double 
jaw traps, No. 91, $2.93 per doz.: 
yn jaw traps, No. 9%, $3.90 per 

oz. 


GUNS.—In guns retail dealers have 
liberal stocks to care for their trade 
requirements prior to and during the 
fall hunting season. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 


Single barrel-shot guns, $6 to $10.75 
each; double barrel shot guns, $13.50 
to $33. 25 each; single shot rifles, $2.12 
to $7.40 each; repeating rifles, $10.20 
to $22.40 each: automatic rifles, $20.36 
each; air rifles, $12 to $40 per doz. 


GASOLINE LAMPS.—Orders reported 


by jobbers have been of fair volume. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 
—— lamp No. ae ” 50 each; 
No. 8, $7 each; No. $8 each; 
Eodiee lantern No. 500, 5. 95 each; 
No. 228, $6.30 each; gasoline lamp No. 
ng 9, $°. 0 each; No. P329, $12 each; 
. B32 9, $6.75 each; gasoline lantern, 
Ne. L327, $4.70 each. 


NAILS.—Prices locally are firm, but 
at Louisville jobbing houses still are 
making concessions to obtain current 
business. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 


Common wire nails, $2.95 per keg; 
cement coated nails, $2.95 per keg. 
OIL AND GASOLINE STOVES AND 
HEATERS.—Shipments out of local 
warehouses have been about normal 
and retailers are beginning to move 
these products at a better rate. 


Reading matter continued on page 156 
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You might not think to look at the knife 
pictured above in actual size that you could skin 
a bear with it. You could never guess at the 
adventures this knife has been through in the 
wilds of Alaska. But when you know a little 
more of its history you may be able to imagine 
some of it. 


The knife was sent to us by the Fairbanks, 
Alaska, Branch of the .Northern Commercial 
Company of Seattle, Washington. Here is the 
letter that accompanied it: 


“Recently one of our customers, a trap- 
per by profession, turned over to us one 
of your knives which he had purchased 
from us some time previously, and which 
he considered had given him excellent sat- 
isfaction. He was so enthusiastic about it, 
in fact, that he desired to purchase another 
knife exactly like it. 


“This man had kept a record of the fur 
catch that he had skinned with the knife, 
and kindly gave us a copy of same at our 
request. He was also agreeable to giving 
us the old knife when he had procured a 
new one of the same kind; and we are now 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


The Romantie 
Adventures of 


A Pocket Knife 


sending the knife to you by parcel post, as 
we thought you might wish to exhibit it as 
ocular evidence of the quality you put into 
your cutlery. 


“The following is a list of the fur catch 
skinned with this particular knife: 


1 Bear 
103 Fox 

3 Wolverine 

9 Otter 

11 Lynx 
240 Mink 
600 Muskrats 


Yours very truly, 
Northern Commercial Company, 
(Signed) GEO. PRESTON, Agent.” 


A good knife is almost as necessary to a trap- 
per as his traps. All over the world Remington 
trappers’ knives are giving the kind of service 
this knife gave to the Northern Commercial 
Company’s customer. The steel and workman- 
ship in Remington trappers’ knives are the same 
that go into every knife that Remington makes. 
It’s the service they give that builds goodwill for 
dealers handling Remington pocket knives. 


President 





Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway, New York City 


Telephone, Bowling Green 3392 


Manufacturers of Arms, Ammunition, Cutlery and Cash Registers 
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JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 

Oil Ranges. — Perfection in white 
porcelain with built-in ovens, No. 
339 with 5 Superfex burners, $140; 
No. 279, $120; Puritan, with white 
porcelain with built-in oven, No. 249, 
$122. 

Oil 
burners, 
$23.25; 
Puritan, 4 
Puritan, 3 
Puritan, $18. 


) 74 i ’erfection, 4 
{ ; No. 73 Perfection, 
72 Perfection, $18; No. 44 
burners, $29.50; No. 43 
burners, $23.25; No. 42 


Note.—Dealers’ discounts 
fection and Puritan brands on net | 
purchases of less than $50, 30 per 
cent.; on all net purchases, including 
and following $50, qualifying order, 
334%, per cent. n all purchases 
amounting to $250 or more during 
calendar year, annual bonuses of from 
2 per cent to 10 per cent will be paid, 
according to volume of business. 

Gasoline Pressure - Gas Stoves. — 
Puritan No. 714, 4 burners, $38; No. 
713, $33; No. 703 3 burners, $126.50; 
Puritan white porcelain range, with 
built-in ovens, No. 759, $128. 

Ovens.—Perfection, No. 211, 1 burn- 
er, plain door, $2.50; No. 211G, glass 
door, $2.70; No. 122G, 2 burner, glass 
swing door, $6.20; Puritan, No. 42G, 
2 burner, glass drop door, $5.50; No. 
42, 2 burner, steel drop door, $5.25. 

Note. — Dealers’ discount ‘on Per- 
fection and Puritan ovens the same 
as on Perfection stoves. 

Wicks.—Perfection and Puritan oil 
stove wicks, $5 per doz.; $60 per 
gross. (Dealers’ discounts the same 
as on Perfection stoves). 

Oil Heaters. — Perfection portable 
kerosene-burning room heaters, No. 
1686, green porcelain, Pyrex globe, 
$16.50; No. 1526, black japan, Pyrex 
globe, $9.75; No. 1530, black drums, 
nickeled trimmings, $9.25; No. 525, 
black drums and trimmings, $7.25. 





Per- 


on 


Note.—Discounts the same as on 
Perfection stoves. 
Nesco Oil Cook Stoves, 2 burner, 


$18.50 each list; 3 burner, $23.50 each 





list; 4 burner, $29.50 each list; 5 
burner, $41.50 each list. 
High shelves for above, 2 burner, 
$5.65 each list: 3 burner, $7 each list; 
4 burner, $8.60 each list; 5 burner, 
$10.50 each list. | 
Nesco Rockweave wicks, $32 per j 
doz. list; chimneys complete, © $2.50 | 
each list; glass tanks with valves, | 


$1.40 each list. 
Nesco stoves and 
per cent discount. 


PAINT SUPPLIES.—Sales have been | 
fairly well sustained since the first of | 
the month. Prices remain unchanged | 
and firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- | 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 

Ready mixed house paints, $2.75 | 
per gal.; linseed oil, single barrels, 
78c. per gal.; turpentine, in 2 barrel | 
lots, 68c. per gal.; white and red lead | 


repairs take 30 


in 500 Ib. kegs, 1314c. per Ib. less 10 
per cent. 


RADIO BATTERIES. — Demand for | 
radio batteries from the rural trade 
continues heavy and this is one of the 
livest items handled at present by local | 
jobbers. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CINCINNATI: 


Net price Net price 


each, less each in 
Stock No. unit pkg. unit pkgs 
Super B bat., No. 21308 $3.20 $2.97 
Super B bat.. No. 22308 Aes 4 2.06 
B batteries, No. 10308 2.81 2.63 
Ii batteries, No. 2308 1.88 1.75 | 
B batteries, No. 5308 1.88 1.75 | 
8 batteries, No, 2158 1.31 1.22 | 
B batteries, No. 2156 1.31 1.22 
C batteries, No. 2370 38  — 
A batteries, No. 6... 40 35% | 
Note. — Nos. 21308, 5308, 2158 and 
2156 are in unit packages of 5; Nos. 
22308, 10308 and 2308 are in unit 
packages of 6: No. 2370 is in unit 
packages of 10; No. 6 is in unit pack- 


ages of 50. 


RADIO TUBES.—This is a companion | 
of radio batteries in volume of orders. 
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being 


dealers 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 


MX199 general purpose tube, $2 
each; MV199 several purpose = 
$2.25 each: MX201A general purpose 
tube, $1.50 each; MX201B general pur- 
pose tube, $2.50 each; MX200A detec- 
tor tube, $4 each; MX240 high Mu 
tube, $2 each: MX112A power ampli- 
fier, $2.75 each: MX171A power 
amplifier, $2.75 each; MX280 full wave 
rectifier, $4.25 each; MX281 half wave 
rectifier, $7.50 each; MX226 amplifier, 
$2.25 each: MY227 detector, $4 each. 


stocked liberally by 


REGISTER SHIELDS.—This seasonal | 
item is moving well at the moment. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Gem copper floor register, $12 per 
doz.; Gem copper wall register, $6 
per doz.; Star japanned floor regis- 
ter, $10 per doz.; Star japanned wall 


register, $5.20 per doz. 








cleaner, 6 


size, $9 per doz.; Window 
oz. size, $3.60 per doz.; same, 12 oz, 
size, $5.40 per doz.; Presto Lustre, 
6 0z. size, $2.60 per doz.; 12 oz. size, 
$4.32 per doz.; 16 oz. size, $5.40 per 
doz., and Dry Cleaner, 8 02Z. size, 
$3.60 per doz. 

Hercules tile and porcelain clean- 
er, $2 per doz.; in gross lots, $1 per 


doz. 
Hercules Radiator Stop Leak, 8 oz. 
cans, 1, 2 and 3 doz. cans to a carton, 


$3.50 per doz. 

Hercules boiler liquid, 
$1.50 each. 

Economy plumber, drain pipe clean- 
er, $2 per doz. 1-lb. cans. Same in 
2-ib. cans, $3.90 per doz. The 1-lb. 
size is packed 1, 2 and 3 dozen to a 
carton. The 2-lb. size is packed in 
1 and 2 dozen cartons. 


quart cans, 





SCREWS.—Orders have been of fair 
volume and prices are unchanged. 


ROPE.—Business is only fair in rope. | 


ROLLER SKATES.—This product has 


got item the entire 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 

Ocean Manila rope, 22'%4c. per Ib.; 
Sisal rope, 14c. per Ib. 


to be an active 


year. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 


Nos. 4 and 5, $1.35 per No. 6, 
$1.43 per pair. 


pair; 





ROOFING MATERIAL.—The season 
which is rapidly drawing to an end has | 
been about normal and prices have | 
been well maintained. 


SA 


" 36 Tb. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 


Roofing Paper. — Light, standard, 
$1.10: medium standard, $1.30; heavy 
standard, $1.60; light Holdfast, $1.25: 
medium Holdfast, $1.70; heavy Hold- 


fast. $2.05: K red and green slate 
surface, $2.15. 

Roofing a se tar, refined. 
in barrel lots, per gal.; in half 
barrel lots, Sect ‘er gal.; coal tar, 
crude, in barrel lots, 24c. per gal.; in 


half barrel lots, 26c. per gal. 

Roofing Cement.—Liberty, elastic, 1 
Ib., 12%c.; in 5 Ib. cans, 914c. per Ib.; 
in 10 Ib. cans, 9c. per Ib.; in 25 Ib. 
cans, 8c. per Ib. Certain-teed cement, 
to the case, $4.25 per case: in 
5 Ib. cans, 12 cans to the box, 8'%4c. 
ner Ib.: in 10 Ib. cans, 6 cans to the 
box, 7¥%c. per Ib. 4 


NITARY 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 


Flat head bright screws, 60 and 5 
off list; flat head blue screws, 60 off 
list; flat head brass screws, 50, 10 
and 5 off list; round head blue screws, 
50, 10 and 5 off list: round head brass 
screws, 50 and 7% off list; bright 
wire goods, 85, 20 and 5 off list. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CINCINNATI: 


Stove Pipe.—2% gage u.c. created 
pipe, 4 in., $10 per 100 joints; 29 gage 
u.c. crated pipe, 6 in., $12 per 100 
joints; 29 gage u.c. crated pipe, 7 in., 
$14.50 per 100 joints; 28 gage u.c. 
crated pipe, in., $12.80 per 100 
joints; 28 gage u.c. crated pipe, 7 in., 
$15.35 per 100 joints. 


Elbows.—U.c. elbows, 4 in., 95c. per 
doz.: 6 in., $1.40 per doz.; 7 in., $1.85 
per doz. 

STOVE BOARDS.—This line also 


moving with celerity. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CINCINNATI: 


Paper-Lined Stove Boards.—24 x 24 
in., $6.85 per doz.; 30 x 30 in., $9.90 
per doz.; 35 x 35 in., $14.60 per doz. 

Wood-Lined Stove Boards. — 24 x 


24 in., $11.40 per doz.; 30 x 30 in. 
$18.25. per doz.; 36 x 36 in., $25.50 per 
doz. 


STOVE PIPE.—Stove pipe is in good 
demand and retailers are carrying am- 
ple stocks. 


| VENTILATORS.—Retailers are in the 


PRODUCTS. — Replace- 


ment orders have been of fairly good 
volume. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CINCINNATI: 


Desolvo special pipe cleaner, 10 oz. 
size, less than case lots. $2.25 per 
doz.; case of 3 doz., $2.15 per doz.; 
and in gross lots, $2 per doz. Desolvo, 
triple strength, 16 oz. size, case of 2 
doz. cans, $4 per doz.; half gross lots, 
$3.75 ner doz.; in gross lots. $3.50 per 
doz. Desolvo, triple strength, in 2 Ib. 
cans, case of 1 doz. cans, $7 per doz.; 
and gross lots, $6.50 per doz. 

Kloset Klean, 22 oz. size, less 
case lots, $2.25 per doz.; case 
doz. cans, $2.15 per doz.; gross 
$2 per doz. 

Tubola, 12 oz. cans, 
lots, $2.25 per doz.: 
eans, $2.15 per doz.; 
per doz. 

Chaco boiler liquid, single quarts, 
$2.50: half dozen quantity, $2 per at., 
and dozen quantity, $1.75 per at. 


than 
of 2 
lots, 


less than case 
case of 2 doz. 
gross lots, $2 


Presto Products.—Oil soap, 16 oz. 
size, $2.60 per doz.: bowl cleaner, 22 
oz. size. $1.85 per doz.; pipe onener, 


16 oz. size, $2 per doz.:; tile and por- 
celain cleaner, 16 oz. size, $1.20 ver 


doz.; Met-L-Shyn, 8 oz. size, $3.60 
per doz.; Silvershyn, 4% oz. size. 


Waterless cleaner, 2 


$1.80 per doz.: 
same, 5 pt. 


pt. size, $5.40 per doz.; 


Reading matter continued on page 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Continental ventilators, 
type, No. 923, $3.65; No. 937. 
949, $5.50; No. 959, $6.05; No. 
$5.25; No. 1149, $7.10, and No. 
$3.35, all prices per doz. 

Continental ventilators, metal type, 
No. 833, $4.60; No. 837, $4.75; No. 
1137, $5.30: No. 1145, $6.35; No. 1437. 
$6.90, and’ No. 1445, $7.80, all ‘prices 
per doz. 

Diamond E° 


wooden 
$4; No. 
1537, 

836, 





ventilators, all metal 
type, No. 91, $4.40: No. 02, $4.80; No 
03, $5.60; No. 1, $5.20: No. 2, $5.60: 
“ £6 40° No. 4. $7.60, and No. 5, 
All Diamond E prices are per 


$8.40. 
doz. 


midst of a seasonal movement of this 
item which is of good proportions. 


WEATHER STRIPPING.—This _prod- 
uct is moving more liberally and job- 


bers are well satisfied with the volume 


of business in the past two weeks. 
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JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CINCINNATI: 


Wood and rubber weather stri) 
ping, No. 1, $17.25 per 1000 ft.: Ne 
114, $24 per v's ft.: No. 4. $34.50 pe! 
1000 ft.; No. $41 per 1000 ft. 

Wood and ‘felt weather stripping 
No. 71, $19.50 per 1000 ft.; No. 17%, 
$27 per 1000 ft.; No. 75, $46.50 per 
1000 ft 

All rubber weather stripping, No 


9, $21 per aver ft.: No. 
1000 ft.; No. , $35. 50 per 


10, $28.50 per 
1000 ft 
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Slide the doors inside 


one of these methods will take care of any condition 


OU cannot make a mistake installing garage 
doors if you specify R-W hardware. R- 
experts have perfected several methods that meet 

all requirements. Two are illustrated here. 
Slidetite equipped doors (above) are so easy to 
operate that a child can open and close them. 
All che hardware is inside the garage where it 
will work better and last longer. 
Slidaside (below) is frequently the method 
specified when a garage is not deep enough to 


fold the doors inside. They slide around the 
corner against the wall, regardless of the distance 
from door jamb to side wall. 


R-W garage door hardware eliminates center 
posts, leaving a clear and unobstructed full width 
opening. Doors are adjustable—always fit snug. 


R-W door hardware, 


the largest and most 


complete line made, solves any and every door- 
way problem you'll ever meet. 





NHanver forany Door that Slides 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


New York 


ton Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis Now Odea 


Bos 
Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity LosAngeles SanFrancisco Omaha Seattle 


Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD., LONDON, ONT. 





. - saa 
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Holiday Goods Show Fair Activity 


in Atlanta Territory —Prices Firm 


(Atlanta office of HARDWARE AGE) 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 23, 1928.—The past two weeks has brought 


about a noted dullness in business activity for Atlanta jobbers. 


Fall 


business was expected to open up with unusual activity but there 
seems to be a little feeling of depression right now, due to adverse 
crop conditions and have tended to check the feeling that fall busi- 


ness would be as good as anticipated a few weeks ago. 


Bookings 


for future shipment are running rather light, much of which is 
caused, of course, by the between seasons time for fall and spring 


buying. 


Holiday goods show the most activity at the present time and 
with seasonable weather in sight winter goods are expected to show 


improvement. 


Collections are reported as being a little slow and listings show 


no important price changes. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—De- 


mand continues to be steady on this | 


line with a fair volume. Prices are un- 
changed and jobbers report complete 
stocks. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Mansfield Balloon Tires.—29 x 4.40- 


21 in., $8; 29 x 4.75-20 in., $10.05; 30 
x 5.25-20 in., $12.50 1x '5.25- 21 in., 
$17.10; 32 x 


$12.90; 31 x = 19 in., 
6.00-20 in., $17.40. 

Mansfield High Pressure Tires.—30 
x 3% Cl, $5.45; 30 x 3%, extra size, 
$7.25; 30 x 3% S.S., $9.10. 

The above carry a 5 per cent dis- 
count. 

Weed and Rid-O-Skid tire chains 
are quoted at list less 30 per cent in 
quantities of less than 12 pairs. Less 
35 per cent in quantities of 12 to 49 
pairs. Less 40 per cent in quantities 
of 50 pairs or more. 

Champion Spark Plugs.—No. X, 45c 

each; No. 5, 53c. each; No. 6, 53c. 
each. 

Springfield Automobile Pumps.—No. 
1, $1.85 each; No. 5, $1.50 each. 

Automobile Jacks.—No. 610 Walker, 
75c. each: No. 600 Walker, 90c. each: 
No. 1 Walker, $2.10 each; No. 515 
Walker, $2.40 each. 

Klaxon Automobile Horns.—No. 3 
hand, $4 each list; No. 11 battery, $4 
each list; No. 8 battery, $3.50 ‘each 
list; No. 12 battery, $5 each list; No. 
15 battery, $6.75 each list. Klaxon 
horns less 35 per cent; in lots of 12 
less 40 per cent. 


AXES.—Very good business is re- | 
ported on axes with the usual seasonal | 


steady demand. Prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 

Mog bit, first quality, unhandled, 
$14.7 75 >» per doz.; first quality, handled. 
$19.25 per doz.; single bit, second 
quality, unhandled, $13.50 per doz.; 
single bit, second quality, handled, 
$17 base. 


BATTERIES. — Reports indicate a 
slight drop in sales on this line, while 
prices remain firm and stocks amnl-. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B, ATLANTA, GA.: 


Broken Full 
Packages Packages 


le | ee eee $2.33 
>! Serer .. 3.58 3.33 
ce. BORE ee 2.06 1.92 
Se ae . 3.00 2.80 
ci... ee 1.32 1.14 
MOEES 6i653's suyntenss 42 .39 
No. 763 - 1.05 97 
PE sun's 5 wine eve . 1.40 1.30 
No. 779 . - 1.40 1.30 
Gee | 1.92 


No. 6 telephone type, $30 per 100; 
No. 6 ignition type, $32.50 per 100. 

Flashlight Batteries.—No. 935, $9.25 
per 100: No. 950, $9.25 per 100: No. 
790. $18.50 per 100: No. 705, $27.50 per 
100: No. 750, $18.50 per 100; No. 761, 
$25 per 100. 

Multiple Hot Shot Batteries.—No. 
1461, 4 cell, $1.67 each; No. 1661, 6 
cell, $2.37 each. 


BOLTS, NUTS, AND RIVETS.—The 
demand is steady with prices firm and 
full stocks. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 

Carriage and machine bolts are list 
less 60 per cent. Nuts list less 60 per 
cent. Stove bolts less 75 per cent 
Tire bolts less 50 per cent. Lag bolts 
69 per cent. Rivets, large, $4 base 


per 100 lb. Small wagon rivets at 60 
per cent. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Sales 


show a fair, steady demand. Prices 
are the same and jobbers report well 


| assorted stocks. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Ball tip plated steel butts, dull 
brass or old copper plated, in less 
than case lots, 3 x 3, $20 per 100 pair: 
3% x 3%, $21 per 100 pair; 4 x 4, $28 
per 100 pair. Plain steel butts with 
loose pins, size. 2 x 2, $1.05 per doz. 
pair; 2%, x 2%, $1.20 per doz. pair; 
3 x 3, $1.30 per doz. pair; 3% x 3%, 
$1.65 per doz, pair; 4 x 4, $2.30 per 
doz. pair; 4% x 4%, $3 per doz. pair. 
Hinges, heavy strap, size 4 in., 95c. 
per doz. pair; 5 in., $1.25; 6 in., $1.50: 
8 in., $2.50; i0 in., "$4.30:'12 inl, $6.85 
per doz. pair. Heavy tee hinges, 6 
in., $1.40 per doz. pair; 8 in., $2. Ex- 
tra heavy tee hinges, 8 in., $3: 10 in., 
$4.75. 


CLIPPERS.—Orders on this line are 





only fair. Prices are the same with 
stocks ample. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


No. 1 Stewart horse clippers, $14 
each, less 33%, with repairs at the 
same discount. Brown & Sharpe, 
bessant and narrow blade, $4.50 per 
pair, less 25-10; American Gentleman, 
$3, less 3314. 


CLOCKS.—This line is moving in good 
volume and prices are firm with com- 
plete stocks. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Alarm clocks, Big Ben, $2.29; same 
luminous, $3.16; Baby Ben and Baby 
Ben luminous take same respective 
prices; Ben Hur, $1.76; same lumi- 
nous, $2.46. 

Blue Bird, luminous dial, $1.76: 
Blue Bird, $1.22; Sleepmeter, $1.40; 
Sleepmeter, luminous dial, $2.10: 
American, $1.05. 

Auto clocks, Westclox, plain, $1.76 
same luminous, $2.46. 


COTTON COLLARS.—Business con- 
tinues to be good on this item and 
stocks are adequate. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Old Beck cotton collars, $7 per doz.: 
Lankford Junior cotton collars, $9: 
Lankford, $10.50. 

Collar Pads.—12 in. Red Edge Old 
Gold 4 hook pads, $4.25 per doz., 
base; 11 in., $4.00 per doz., base: 20 
in. size is considered base. Add 15 
cents per dozen for each size larger 
and deduct 15 cents per dozen for 
each size smaller. Striped tick colla: 
pads, $6.25 per doz., all sizes. 


CUTLERY.—Orders still show activity 
in cutlery and are expected to be fur- 
ther stimulated by holiday buying. 


DIGGERS.—Orders are very few 0” 
this line. Jobbers’ stocks are broken 
with prices firm. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 
Post hole diggers are quoted from 


stock from $14.00 up, according to 
kind and grades. 


FILES.—This line shows fair volume 
with ample stocks. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Black Diamond or Nicholson at 
list, less 50 per cent. Other brands 
as low as list, less 70 per cent. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Orders are 
good and jobbers are keeping their 
stocks full. Prices have not.changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Coal Hods.—No. 16, $4.60 per doz.: 
No. 18, $5.50 per doz.; No. 17, $5.00 per 
doz. 

Water Pails.—8 at., 
qt., $2.20 per doz.; i2 
doz.; 14 qt., $2.85 per Mg 

Wash Tubs.—No. A, $4 per doz 
No. 0, $5.10 per doz. ; No. 1, $6.50 pe 
doz.; No. 2, $7.25 per doz.; No 
$8.50 per doz. 


"7 oa! doz.; 10 
$2.60 pe 


Reading matter cont’nued on page 160 
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Advantages of Handling 
Guaranteed Columbian Rope 





MADE BY COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
AUBURN, N.Y. 







GUARANTEED RO on 





Advantage No. 4 


You are Always 
Near a Columbian Distributor 


Service is an advantage. It means considerable to a dealer 
to know that he is near a good, reliable source of supply. 


Columbian jobbers are located in such a manner that they 
can quickly serve any dealer in the United States. Each 
jobber carries a complete stock of Columbian Tape-Marked 
Pure Manila Rope and we suggest that when you want a coil 
of any size, get in touch with a Columbian jobber. You will 
then obtain the kind of service you have always wanted. 





Branch offices and warehouses, located at New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and New Orleans are factory distributing cen- 
ters. The warehouses in these various cities contain large 
supplies of Columbian cordage, rope and commercial twines. 


To the advantage gained by selling Columbian Tape- 
Marked Rope is the added advantage of being able to obtain a 
supply promptly, for no matter where you are, you are always 
near a Columbian distributor. 


Write for the address of the distributor in your territory. 











Columbian Rope Company 
352-80 Genesee Street 
Auburn, N. Y. “The Cordage City” 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston New Orleans Philadelphia 


COUUMBIAN si:us:ROPE 
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Garbage Cans and Pails.—No. 00 
pails, $6.50 per doz.; No. 0 pails, $7.75 
per doz.; No. 1 pails, $11.50 per doz.; 
No. 2 pails, $13 per doz.; No. 66 cans, 
$17 per doz.; No. 77 cans, $19.50 per 
doz.; No. 88 cans, $23.50 per doz.; No. 
150 cans, $42 per doz.; No. 180 cans, 
$52.50 per doz.; No. 210 cans, $60 per 
doz. 


Light Well Buckets. — 10 qt., $4.50 
per doz.; heavy well buckets, 10 qt., 
$5.50 per doz. 

Oil Cans.—1 gal., $3 per doz.; 5 gal., 


$7.50 per doz. 


LADDERS, STEP.—The demand for 
this line is not very good but reports 
show adequate stocks. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 
4 ft., $1 each; 


Competition grade, 
$1.50 each: & 


5 ft., $1g25 each; 6 ft., 
ft., $2 each. 


LANTERNS.—Orders show activity 
for both immediate and future ship- 
ment. Stocks are well assorted and 
prices remain firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 
$8.25 per doz.; DeLite, 
$13.50; No. 210, $7.50; No. 150, $8.50; 
No. 160, $12; No. 160BR, brass fount 
and red frame, $18. 


Monarch, 


NAILS.—The market is very firm and 
there is a steady demand. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 
$3.25 per keg, base, is quoted, 114 


in. polished staples, $4.25 per keg: 
i $6.50 


% in. galvanized staples, per 
keg. 
POULTRY NETTING AND SUP- 


PLIES.—Only fair business is found 

to exist from this class of goods, but 
stocks are complete and prices firm. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F,0.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Hexagon and straight line netting 


at list as follows, for No. 20 gage: 
galvanized before weaving, 12 x 1, 
$4.95 per roll; 18 x 1, $7.12 per roll: 
24 x 1, $9.08 per roll; 30 x 1, $10.83 
per roll; 36 x 1, $12.38 per roll; 48 x 1, 
$16.50 per roll; 60 x 1, $20.63 per roll: 
72 x 1, $24.75 per roll; 12 x 2, $2.14 
per roll: 18 x 2, $3.08 per roll; 24 x 2, 
$3.92 per roll; 30 x 2, $4.68 per roll: 
36 x 2, $5.35 per roll; 48 x 2, $7.13 
per roll; 60 x 2, $8.91 per roll; 72 x 2, 
$10.69 per roll. The above prices are 
list and subject to a discount of 60 
per cent. 

Drinking Founts. No. 1, $2 per 
doz.; No. 20, $2.75 per doz.; No. 24, 
$4 per doz.; No. 32, 75c. per doz. 

Feeders.—No. 11, 85c. per doz.: No 
12, $1.65 per doz.; No. 27, $1.65 per 


28, $2.50 per doz. 


Feeding Troughs.—No. 58, 
No. 59, $3.60 per doz.; 


doz.; No. 


Double 
$2.50 per doz.: 


No. 60, $4.75 per doz. 
Large Feeders.—No. 140, $9.70 per 
doz.; No. 141, $14.50 per doz. 


ROPE. — The demand 
stocks are complete. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Cotton.—Cotton rope is quoted at 
28c. to 36c. per pound. 

Manila.—% and larger, 25c. per Ib.; 
%, 26c. per Ib.: %, 27c. per lb.; %, 28c. 
per lb.; 5/16, 29c. per Ib.; %, 29c. 
per Ib 


SASH CORD.—Business is only fair 


and prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


No. 8, 36c. per Ib. 


Reading matter continued on page 


| SAWS (CROSS CUT).—Saws 
continue to show activity and well as- | 
sorted stocks are reported. 





| temperature 


is good and 





JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


cross cut saws.—No. 13, 
13, 6 ft., $7; No. 324, 
324, 6 ft., $7; No. 
GS i... mi; 
$9.20; No. 32 

$7; No. @ 


“Simonds” 
5% ft., $6; No. 
5% ft., $6; No. 
5% ft., $6; No. 22, 
$3.10; No. 22, 7 ft., 
ft., $6; No. 325, 6 ft., 

No. 325, 7 ft., $9.20; 
5% ft., $3. 26; No. 0214, 

200, 5% ft., $1. 50; No. 
» $4.90. 


“Atkins 
." fg a 


No. 
6 ft., 
200, 


saws.—No. 5, 
5, 5% ft., $6; No. 5, 6 
ft 5, 6% ft., $8.10; No. 4, 5 ft., 

$5. 40: M wing ry rity as $6; No. 4, 6 ft., $7; 
6% ‘ft., $8.10; 5 i 
No. 225, 51% ft., $5.41; No. 225, 
, $5.85; No. 225, 6% ft., 
ft., $5.10; No. 12, 5% ft., 
’ “ ft., $7; No. 8, 5% ft., $6 


c ross cut 


SKATES.—Bookings for immediate 
future shipment are good. Stocks are 
reported complete. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 
No. 4, $18.60 per dozen 
pairs; $18.60; No. 6, 
girl's, 


child’s size, 
No. 5, boy’s, 
$19.80. 


OIL COOK. — Seasonable 
continues to stimulate 
sales on this item and good, business is 
being met with well assorted stocks. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Cook Stoves, 
$18.50 each list; 3 burner, 
list: 4 burner, $29.50 
burner, $41.50 each list. 

High shelves for above, 2 burner, 
$5.65 each list; 3 burner, $7 each list; 
f burner, $8.60 each list; o burner, 
$10.50 each list. 

Neseo lRockweave 
doz. list; chimneys 
each list; glass tanks 
$1.40 each list. 

Nesco stoves and 
per cent discount. 

Perfection.—Oil range, white porce- 
lain with built-in oven—No. 339 with 
5 Superfex burners, $143; No. 279, 
$123. Stoves—No. 74, 4 a. $31; 
No. 738, $24.25; No. 72, $18. 

Dealers’ discount on sak —— 
of less than $100, 30 per cent; on all 
net purchases including and follow- 
ing $100 qualifying order, 33% per 
eent. On all purchases amounting to 
$250 or more during calendar year, 
annual bonuses of from 2 per cent 
to 10 per cent will be paid according 
to volume of business. 

Puritan.—Oil range, white porcelain 
with built-in oven, No. 249, $125. 
Stoves, No. 44, 4 burners, $31; No. 
43, 3 burners, $24.25; No. 42, $18.50. 

Puritan discounts the same as on 
Perfection stoves. 

Puritan Pressure-gas (Gasoline).— 
White porcelain range with built-in 
oven, No. 759, $132. Stoves—No. 714, 
{ burners, $39; No. 713, $34; No. 703, 
3 burners, $27.25. 

Discounts same 
stoves. 

Ovens, Perfection.—No. 


STOVES, 


2 burner, 
23.50 eac h 
each list; 96 


Nesco Oil 


wicks, $3 pel 
complete, $2.50 
with valves, 


repairs take Sv 


as on Perfection 


211, 1 bur- 


glass 


ner, plain door, $2.60; No. 211G, 
door, $2.85; No. 122G, 2 burner, glass 
swing door, $6.50. 

Puritan.—No. 42G, 2 burner, glass 


drop door, $5.75; No. 42, 2 burner 
steel drop door, $5.50. 

Dealers’ discount on Perfection and 
Puritan ovens the same as on Per- 
fection stoves. 

Wicks.—Oil 
tion and Puritan, $3.75 per doz.; 
per gross. 


Stove Wicks.—Perfec- 
$45 


Dealers’ discounts the same as on 
Perfection stoves. 

Perfection. — Portable kerosene- 
burning room heaters, No. 1686, 


green porcelain, Pyrex globe, $17; 
No. 1526, black japan, Pyrex globe, 
$10.25; No. 1530, black drums, nick- 
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still | 





| 


| WIRE PRODUCTS.—This line 


j 





eled trimmings, $9.50; No. 525, black 
drums and trimmings, $7.50. 
Dealers’ discounts the same as on 
Perfection stoves. 
STOVE PIPE.—A fair volume of busi- 
ness is reported in this line. Prices 


are firm with ample stocks. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.:: 

Smith Multi.—29 ga. 5 in., $12.25 
per 100 yds.; 6 in., $13.00 per 100 yds. ; 
7 in., $15.00 per 100 yds.; 7 x 6, $16.00 
per 100 yds. 

Elbows.—One piece os 6 in., 
rt e+¥ 51% in., $1.40; 6 in., $1.50; 7 in., 

0. 


TRACE CHAINS.—Orders show a fair 
volume and prices remain firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.:: 
Per 100 Lbs. 





WHEELBARROWS.—Orders are be- 
ing received in this line and jobbers 
report fair stocks. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


No. 5 wood, $3.50; No. 75, $6.60; 
No. 55 tubular, $3.50; No. 163 tubu- 
lar, $6.50. 


TRAPS.—Orders are being booked for 
future delivery. Prices are steady and 
stocks ample. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Victor No. 0C, $1.10 per doz.; No 
iC, $1.38 per doz. ; No. 144C, $2. 24 pel 
doz.; No. 2, we 6 per doz.; No. 3, $5.49 
per doz.; No. 4, $6.71 per doz. 

Cage mouse hese $4.50 per doz.: 
rat traps, $8.75; No. 2, $11.50. 

Victor flap mouse traps, 25c. per 
doz.; rat traps, $1.00; 4 hole wood 
choker traps, $1.25 per doz. 


shows 
only fair activity. Prices remain steady 


| and unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. ATLANTA, GA.: 


Plain Smooth Wire Black Galvanized 
Gage Per 100 lb. Per 100 1b 
J te Se ery $3.50 $4.00 
| PRP Te 3.55 4.05 
re oe ea 3.60 4.10 
Devin dss 0'u'eeda nach eae See 4.15 
1 BBO R ETE ire. , RE Se 3.90 4.45 
SE Sr Se 4.20 4.85 
9 


Barb Wire.—Per 80-rod spool; 2- 
point light cattle, $2.50; 2- ooint light 
hog, $2.75; 4-point heavy cattle, $3.40; 
{-point heavy hog, $3.60. 

Woven Wire Fence.—Per 20-rod roll, 
726-14, $5.25; 832-12, $6; 939-11, $7.85: 
1446-12%, $11. 

Poultry and Rabbit.—14 gage oe 
er. a rod roll, 1635-14, $4; 1918-15 
$4.85; 2158, $5.50. 


Steet Fence Posts.—"‘T” galvanized, 


5 ft., 55¢c. each; formed painted, 35c. 
each; ““T” galvanized, 6% ft., 65c. 
each; formed painted, 45c. each: ‘T’ 


galvanized, 7% ft., 70c. each; formed 


painted, 50c. each; ‘“T” galvanized. 
8 ft., 75e. each; formed painted, 55c. 
each. 

Wire Screen.—12-mesh, black, $1.85 


per 100 sq. ft.; 14- mesh galvanized, 
$2.60 per 100 sq. ft.; 16-mesh, gal- 
vanized, $2.90 per 100 sq. ft.; 16-mesh, 
bronze, "$6.50 per 100 sq. ft. 
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Treat ’em Rough! 


E. B. GALLAHER 


Treasurer, Clover Mfg. Co. 
[Cditor, Clover Business Service 


There’s one of those fine old-time hardware dealers in my town— 
his name is Z. C. Gillespie. And he doesn’t look like the picture the artist made of him. 
Anyhow, some months ago I induced Mr. Gillespie to give a sheet of Clover Green Stripe 
Sandpaper to each customer who called to buy the ordinary kind. 
Result: he now can’t sell anything else—every single one of his old 
customers demands Clover Green Stripe and won’t take any other 
kind. 

Talking of quality and flexibility, he told me a good one. A fellow 
came in and bought a half-dozen sheets of Clover Sandpaper—then 
started to fold them up. Gillespie said, “Wait a minute, I’ll wrap 
them up; you'll ruin them by doing that.” “No,” said the man, 
“you can’t hurt this Clover stuff,” with which he continued folding up the sheets and 
stuck them in his pocket. He knew his sandpaper. 

It’s wonderful how quick the customer gets wise to the virtues of a good article which 
he uses. The merchant may be the easiest fellow in the 
world to fool—especially when a slick talker expounds price 
versus quality to him—but, you can’t fool the man who 
has to put money and elbow-grease into your product. 
He knows a thing or two—he invariably buys on per- 
formance. 

Genuine Clover “Color Stripe” Abrasive papers ard cloths 
are made flexible in process through a new method of manu- 
facture—they’re so much better than anything I have ever 
seen that I want you and your customers to know them. 

Will be glad to send full sheet samples to any dealer, and, if you will distribute a 
few sheets to your good customers, I will supply the paper—no charge to you, of 














course. 


| E. B. GALLAHER: 
CLOVER MEG. CO., NORWALK, CONN., U. S. A. | Clover Mfg. Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


Send Sample Sheets 
SINCE 1903 - : 7 
Clover Flint Sandpaper 


Clover Turkish Emery Cloth 
Clover Aluminous Oxide Cloth 


Name 


SAND PAPERS 
METAL CUTTING PAPERS AND CLOTH 
AUTOMOBILE NICKEL PASTE 
METAL POLISHES 








Address 
CLOVER GRINDING AND LAPPING COMPOUNDS 


Character 
of Business 
































(Pittsburgh office of HakbWARE AGE) | 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 23.—Unseasonally mild weather has unfavor- | 
ably affected hardware business in the past week and while business | 
has not been so slow as to be called dull, it lacks snap outside of | 
shells, guns and hunting goods. Builders’ hardware is doing rather | 
well, although it is the number rather than the size of the orders 
that is providing the volume. Some retailers have developed a good 
seller in small machine shop tools. One combination consisting of 
a bench, motor, lathe, lathe attachments, sanding attachments and 
a circular and scroll saws which lists at $127.50 has found much 
appeal from those in charge of office and other buildings for making 
emergency repairs, etc. Another combination including a planer, 
circular saw, lathe, grinding, sanding, buffing and drilling attach- 
ments, listing at $89, also has been finding favor. The weather has 
been decidedly adverse to business in seasonal automobile acces- 
sories. No important price changes are noted. Collections still are 


a little slow. | 














ALARM CLOCKS.—This line still sells Broken Unit 
well Packages Packages | 
» CS Saas 2.22 2.0 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- No. 486 apts Kw ge aie et oe 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. PITTSBURGH: ee eI aoe! 2.06 1.92 
. MS Ee “sv kos baaue wae 3.00 2.80 
a. = No. 768 2202 c oo 1.32 ae 
MINERS occs fcasls ce 42 .39 
Big Ben .......... $2.29 $8.16 i Mietiphadal than ete 1.05 a7 
a7 Sen Dieta — 4 a 4 SE ee 1.40 1.30 
RS. 5. aise sled . ’ No. 7 EOL ES 1.40 1.30 
Sleep Meter |... 1402.10 SR cists eee 2.06 192 
Ben Hur .. ; rE eR eget 1.93 179 | 
Ingersoll ........ $1.05 to 2.24 $1.56 to 3. Ne. 6 dry cella, ignition type, unit | 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND ACCES- go oe 935, 6%c. each; | 
SORIES.—Tires and tubes still are dull a 950, Siac. 50 No, am. 18e.; No. 705, 
* . ‘ c.; No. , 18%c.; No. 791, 13c. 
and radiator anti-freeze fluids and Hot Shot.--No. 1461, $1.67; No. 1661, 
chains are dead. $2.37. | 
rAQBRERS: QUOTATIONS TO.RE- | BEVERAGE A N D PRESERVING 
hiss tibia Sate 68 4 46 Santen SUPPLIES.—Active demand still is re- 
list less 30 per cent; 10 Se 49 pairs, ported for oak kegs and there is at 
(one shipment), list less 35 per cent; j ® 
0 SP aad ear Gee eee least some call for all other items un- | 
list less 40 ~# cont, etjemers, o der this heading. 
to 65c. ~~ pair; pliers, c. each: ‘ 
2, JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
eee TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 
; ~ Botties.—Crown, 14 o $6 per 
Pe Pen isa es eer gross; 28 oz., $8.40; lightning stop- | 
gal.; 5 to 9 barrels, 57c.; 10 barrels per, 14 oz., $7.50; 28 oz., $9. | @ 
or more, 55c.; Prestone, 1% gal. and Caps.—in single gross lots, 18c. per 
1 gal. cans, $3.60 per gal; % gal. gross; 10 gross lots, 17c. per gross; 
cans, $3.80 per gal. 50 gross lots, 16c. per gross. | 
Spark Plugs.—Lots of 100 or over, PR a = nnn lll all aaa | 
50c. each; less than 100, 53c. each. rovers D ’ 
. a= Sle seensure Strainer Sets.—Everedy in dozen | 
—— are. gh 97:56 lots strainer stand, $4 per doz.; 
— straight Bom $9.10; bd a te ——. bag, $2 per doz.; filter bag, 
$11.40; 32 x 4 in., $12.10; 33 x 4 in, «+t * 
$12.70; 32 x 4% in., $15.95; 33 x 5 in, No M1OtL, LEE. Ne, testa eebon ite 
$21.70: balloon, 29'x 4.40’ in., $8; 30 oie ee oe Of: asin ti 
x 5 in., $10.75; 31 x 5 in., $11.20; 30x 1621, $3.60. « 
H 5.25 in., 20 in. rim, $12. 50; 30 x 6 in., Mason Jars.—Pints, $8.80 per gross; 
$16.60; "32 x 6 in. ., 20 in. rim, $17. 40° quarts, $10.10; 2 quarts, $13.15. 
4 Sates cuales tun: Bn = — lip red, 80c. 
’ r 
_ $2. iecthee’ R S. be as, ah recnnning Racks. je. 1 single jar, 
$2.30; 32'x 4% in., $2.60; 33 x 4% in. } aes Sa de> 8k, FNOe Sor 
2.70: 34 x 4% in., $2.80; 33 x 6 in: oz.; jar wrench, Tbe. per doz. 
3.55; gray tubes sell 15c. to 50c. less: setegut gy oo -—Enterprise, No. 6, 
balloon gray, 29 x 4.40 in., $4.65: 30 x each; Juicy, 3 qt., $3.50 each; 
5 in., $1.95; 81 x 5 in., $2.05: 30 x 5.25 Se ticks eae Like’ Brighton, 2 at., 
in., $0 in, rim, $2.25: 32 x 6 in., $2.65; $3 eac 50; 10 qt., $7. 
{ 33 x 6 in., $2.85. amma ede 50 per case. 
4 Cider Presses.—Eagle oingie., tub, 
BATTERIES.—Good demand noted for} $12.10 each; Eagle Junior, $24; Cant- 
; flashlight batteries. Those for radio Meat Choppers. — Enterprise, No. 
sets sell steadily. 12, $5.25 each; No. 22, $9; No. 32, $11 
‘ Kraut and Slaw Cutters. —Slaw 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- cutters, Rapid, $3 per doz.; No. 625, 
TAILERS, F.0.8. PITTSBURGH: $3.60; No. 626, $4.80; Kraut cutters, 
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Pittsburgh Hardware Trade Is Fair 
Despite Unfavorable Temperatures 


No. 672. $1.15 each; No. 673, $1.35 


Oak Kegs— 
Red White White Oak 
Oak Oak Charred 


SS Pe $1.35 $1.45 $2.40 
OL are 1.80 1.95 2.85 
NESSES 2.00 2.15 3.20 
SS 2.45 3.75 
er 2.65 2.85 4.35 
DOME: .vasscce Se 3.00 4.50 
a | 4.20 6.50 


BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS.—No 
change is noted in prices. Demands are 
constant enough, but individually small. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Bolts.—All styles, except stove and 
tire bolts, per 100 pieces, 60 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 75 and 10 per 
cent off list; tire bolts, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. 

Nuts.—All styles, 60 per cent off 
list. 

Rivets.—Large, $3.50 base per 100 
pieces; small wagon and tinners’ riv- 
ets, 60 per cent off list. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Fort Pitt 
Hardware Co. has received the contract 
for the hardware to be used in the new 
Keystone Athletic Club. Big jobs are 
infrequent, but small ones are numer- 
ous and business as a whole is satisfac- 


tory. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Butts.—Ball tip, plated, dull brass 
and antique copper, less than case 
lots, in 3 in. x 3 in., $18.50 per 100 
pair; 34% in. x 3% in., $19: 4 in. x 
4 in., $30. 

Hinges.—Heavy strap, 6 in., $1.85 
per doz.; 8 in., $2.95; 10 in., $4.80: 
extra heavy T, 6m, "$2. 30 per doz.: 
8 in., $3.40; 10 in., $5. 40; light strap. 
with screws, packed one pair in a 
box, 3 in., $9.60 per 100 pair: 4 in., 
$11.60; light, 2, 3 in., $11 per 100 pair: 
4 in., $12.60 

Hasps.— Hinge, without screws, 
single dozen lots, 3 in., 65c. per doz.; 
4 in., 79¢c.; 6 in., $1.05; safety, 3 in., 
97c. per doz.; 4% in., $1.14; 6 in., 
$1.60. 

Garage Sets.—Swinging hinges, 19 
in., $3 per set. 


CEL-O-GLASS.—There continues to be 

a good call for this article, which job- 
bers quote to retailers f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
at 12c. per sq. ft. in 100-ft. rolls and 
12%c. per sq. ft. in 50-ft. rolls. 


DOOR MATS.—Demand is_ usually 
good at this time of the year and this 
year is not disproving the rule. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Cocoa, $8 to $15 per doz., according 
to size; wire, 15% in. x 33% in., $1 
each; 18 in. x 30 in., $1.50; 22 in. x 
36 in., $2.15; 35 in. x 48 in., $3.33. 


GAME TRAPS.—Fair demand is re- 
ported, with prospects of larger sales as 
the trapping season gets under way. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Victor, No. 0, $1.10 per doz.; No. 1, 
$1.38; No. 1 $2.44: a 2 $3.36; 
jump, No. 0, 1.59: No. $1.83; coil 
spring, No. $1. 28; Gibbs, 2- trigger, 
$5 per doz.; ‘single grip, No. 1, $1.88; 
No. 2, $3.35: No. 3 , $5.50; No. 4, $6.70 
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No. 427—New England or 
Sewer Pattern. Heel is 6% 
inches wide. Handle is 5 
inches long. Also furnished 
with leather handle 





Here are plain facts why 


W. Rose Tools 


are preferred by Bricklayers, 
Masons, Tile Setters and Plas- 
terers. 





Rose Corner Blocks 
—for use in place of 
Line Pins. 








No. 416—Narrow London 
Pattern. Has 5 inch han 
dle and is 5 inches wide 
Furnished also 5% inches 
wide. The latter width is 
No. 112 





All W. Rose tools are made of crucible steel and 

for the abrasive wear there is NO MATERIAL 
EQUAL TO CRUCIBLE STEEL. 

SO MUCH FOR THE MATERIAL—NOW 
AS TO CONSTRUCTION: 

One hundred and thirty years ago the name 
W. Rose first appeared on tools. Therefore, 
every W. Rose tool has 130 years of experience 
behind it. Backing up our own experience is the 
advice given us by thousands of bricklayers, 
masons, plasterers and tile setters. 

W. Rose tools are being advertised to these 
men. They are being encouraged to ask for W. 
Rose tools. Every month we reach, through our 
advertising, 160,000 bricklayers, masons, plaster- 
ers and tile setters. 

When these men come into your store, we 
suggest that you have a variety of W. Rose tools, 
especially trowels, for their selection, for we know 
from experience that men prefer to buy their 
trowels after trying them for lift or hang and 
various degrees of limberness. 

Your jobber will give you discounts and we 
can now make full and prompt shipment, since Piscean tiie fiom 
we have doubled our plant capacity. aa - : 








Rose Line 


WM. ROSE & BROS., Sharon Hill, Pa. 


Geo. K. Goodwin, Owner 


Selling Agents: WIEBUSCH & HILGER - - 110 Lafayette St.. New York City 








|W. ROSE TOOLS Endure 
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FLASHLIGHTS 





GUNS 
Heavy movement in shells is noted and 
guns are moving well. 
rifles are yet to get going. 


HEATERS.—Warm 
time of the year has been bad for heater | 
business. 





JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Lights. — Everedy, No. 2602, 68c. 
each; No. 2612, $1.10; No. 2630, 84c.; 
No. 2631, 68c.; No. 2660, 84c.; No. 


2619, $1.43; No. 2634, $1.17; No. 2642, 
$2.73; No. 2672, $2.08; No. 2695, $2.28; 
No. 2645, $3.57. 
Unit Broken 
Packages Packages 
3ulbs Per 100 Each 
No. 1 and No. 11 $6.50 10c 
No. 13 and No. 14.... 7.15 lic 
No. . pone No. 17.... 5.85 9c. 
Mae ace rer tesa es 7.15 llc. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Loaded Shelis.—Load 3 oz. by 1% 
oz., 12 gage, Repeater or Nitro Club, 
$32.22 per 1000; Ranger, $28; Leader 
or Arrow, $35.80 

Guns. — Winchester pump, $39.40 
each; Remington pump, $39.45 each; 
Savage pump, $39.25 each. 

Rifies.—Winchester, model 02, $5.15 
each; model 92 S. F., round barrel, 
$21.90; octagon barrel, $23.30; model 
94 S. F., round barrel $25.90, octagon 
barrel, $27.95; model 94 carbine, 
$23.95; model 53, $21.90; model 55, 
$32.95; Remington, repeating, model 
12A, $15.86 each; 14A, $35.46; 25A, 
$23.95: Savage, repeating, model 20, 
$34; model 40, $24: model 99 A & E, 
$30.90, B & F, $34.50: G, $37.50; model 
23A, $14.25. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Oil Heaters.—According to size and 


style, $3.75 to $6 each. 

Gas Heaters.—Radiant type, $9 to 
$65 each reflector type, $2.25) to 
$13.50. 

HEATING ACCESSORIES.—Demand 


reflects both exceptionally mild weather 
and the fact that major demands for 
the season have been largely supplied. 
There is, however, a good demand for 
radiator and register shields. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 

Stove Board.—Square, wood lined, 
24 in., $12.60 per doz.; 28 in., $18 per 
doz.; 30 in:, $20 per doz.; 36 in., $29 
per doz.; paper lined, 24 in., $7.50 per 
doz.; 28 in., $9.50 per doz.; 30 in., 
$10.80 per doz.; 35 in., $16.20 per doz. 

Stove Pipe.—Nested, sheet steel, 5 
in., $3.20 per crate; 6 in., $3.40; 7 in., 
$4.05; corrugated elbows, 5 in., $1.30 
per doz.;: 6 in., $1.40; 7 in., $1.85; 
aluminum pipe, 4 in., $7.20 per doz. 
joints; élbows, $5 per doz. 

Furnace Pipe.—No. 26 gage, 8 in., 
16c, per ft.: 9 in., 17¢.; elbows, 8 in., 


36c. each: 9 in., 40c. 





AND BULBS.—Job- | 
bers here continue to report good de- 
mand for these goods. 


AND LOADED SHELLS.— ft.,. 16c.; 


High-powered 


weather for the 


19, $2.85 per 100 ft.; 


| No. 20, $3.25 
| 100 ‘ft, vies 


Dampers and Flue “ty — Damp- 





| ers, 3 in., a ier doz.; 4 in., 
5 in., $1.20; > Suaes 7 - Burfo, hard bronze, 3 and 4 ft, 
| rings, 3 in. a per doz.; 4 in., | lengths, 5c. per ft. net. Economy, 
| 5 in., $1.90; 6 in., $2.20; 7 in., 75. for windows, 36 in. x 36 in., $1 per 
Coal Hods. — Galvanized,’ 16 in, | carton of one window set; for doors, 
| $4. 30 per doz.; 17 in., $4.75; 18 in., | 36 in. x 84 in., $1.20 per carton of one 
, ea h eae 
oa utes.—Blac t., $6 each: 
on ak waen | WINDOW GLASS.—Demand is rather 


| good on the whole and recent advances 
| in prices are holding. 


Fire Shovels. ict sheet steel 
j japanned, flat handle, 50c. per doz.; 
| round handled japanned, 60c. 
/ 
| 


to $1.10: 
galvanized, $1.10. Never Break No. JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS T 
"Fdrnae .- 16, $4. ek a > oer TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH. 
urnace Scoops.—No. 150-B, $7.50 Single strength A, 83 
bd : ; ‘ per cent off 
per doz.; No. 80, $4.80; No. 81, $4.20. list; B, 85 per cent off list. Double 


Gas Connections.—Lead, 12 in., 22c. strength A, 84 per cent off list: B 


each; 18 in., 26c.; 24 in., 29c.; 30 in., 

33¢.;'36 in., 37¢.' Flexible steel tub- oS por cont off Het. 

ing, 3 ft. lengths, 11c.; 4 ft., 18¢.; 5 WINDOW VENTILATORS. — There 

gS, la inserted are a good many makes to divide the 
Register and Radiator Shields. — business, but taken as a whole sales are 

Register shields, No. 1 floor, $12 per good. 

doz. net; No. 10, $10; wall, No. 2, $6 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 


| per doz.; No. 20, $5.20; radiator sheet 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 


—. paar, No. 1, $4 got No. 
| 2,$4.50; No. 3, $5; No. 4, $5; No. 5, | Continental, metal frame, N 3: 
$5.50; No. 6, $6 list, subject to deal- | $4.50; No. 837, $4.75; No. “$45, oes go" 
ers’ discount of 30 per cent. No. 1137, $5 .50; No. 1145, $6.30; No. 


HUNTING CLOTHING.—Demand con- 1437, $7. 30; No. 1445, $8.10. Prices are 


. h per doz. net. 
tinues to expand as hunting becomes Continental wood frame ventilators, 





No. V836, $3.60; No. V923, $4.05: N 
more general. V937, $4.50: No. V949, $6.10; No. vans. 
$6.75; No. V1537, $5.85; No. 1549, $7.80. 





JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- Prices are per doz. net. 


TAILERS, F.O. -B. PITTSBURGH: | Diamond E, metal frame, No. 91, 
Coats, $2.75 to $6.50 each; vests, | $4.40; No. 02, $4.80; No. 03, $5.60; No. 
$1.50 to $1.80 each; pants, $2; 1, $5.20; No. 2, $5.60; No. 3, $6.40: 

$3.50 per pair; leggings, | No. 4, $7.60; No 5, $8.40. Prices are 


breeches, 
| 90c. to $2 per pair. 
LANTERNS.—This line is having the | 
extra demand common to this time of 
the year. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 


Gasoline.—No. 220, $5.95 each; No. 


per doz. net. 
Schumacher, 
steel, No. 831, 
1137, $4.50. 
WIRE PRODUCTS.—Business in these 
| lines is only moderately active. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. PITTSBURGH: 


frame _ sheet 
per doz.: No. 


wood 
$2.75 






228, $6.30; No. 327, $4.70. Fence Wire 
Kerosene. — Monarch. $8 per doz.; : - ey 
Junior, $8.50; Little Wizard, = 50; gi age 9 x — Gotwaniied 
D'Lite, $13; Junior Wagon, $17.2 fe ae oe ee werd $3.50 
. le Bw eceossesseveseeoese o. 000 
PAINTING SUPPLIES.—No change in er aa eres 4 eH 
. . . . - «© BRE wetter eeesreeeses Des oft 
prices. Business is fairly good for the Lae Ae Ae RE 3.85 
time of year. mg a we pe yy eee ae © 4 7 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- NOS SBT tice a 4.45 
ye dees oe vi ges cage : mene a (per 80-rod sopeat 
teudy mixed paints, best grades, Fe ee ee ee 2.97 
$2.60 per gallon; lower grades, $2 ee OS EE Ser eee Ne -k 
(whites and dark greens, 15c. per si aoc iane a: Ee Cre ee 3.43 
gal. higher): white lead, 1344c. per Ib. S-GIRE GUSTO «. daoichescdestovess f 3.17 
in 100-Ib. lots; 10 per cent less in lots 2-point cattle (special).......... 2.25 
of 500 Ib. or more, and extra 4 per Field Woven Wire Fence (per 100 
cent less in lots of a ton or more rods): 
turpentine, 69c. per gal. in barrel 0 rrr eae eee $39.80 
lots; raw lineed oil, 11.3c. per Ib. in 1047- 9 
barrel lots 726-11 
OD + <la . 726- 9 
WEATHER STRIPPING.—The weather 939-11 
is warm enough to defeat desires for 939- 9 
‘ a “ P Poultry and rabbit (No. 
| tightening houses against winter blasts, | WEG RAUNE face or Cua able $3 
but demand for stripping is good be- | ed been eee e cere ee eeeeeees 
cause it is recognized that winter must "~~ oy ee hae. 
soon appear. Galvanized Eines 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 5 tt P Naggaraer Forme¢ 
TAILERS, F.0.B. PITTSBURGH: 6 ft IIIT BRe: eaen $e! each 
Me ta- Felt, % in., $19.50 per 1000 | ar ee 65c. each 40c. each 
ft. in., $26 per 1000 ft.; cushion, (Rel, SERRE eae i a ee 45c. each 
y all felt, No. 18, $2.40 per 100 ft.; No. Bright nails, base per keg, $2.90 


Micrometer Screw Thread Comparator 


The No. 210 Screw Thread Comparator recently ann yunced 
by the L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., is a tool of broad 
utility and is particularly useful when cutting screw threads. 
It can be brought into play many times on work having small 
grooves or recesses where the ordinary micrometer cannot be 
employed. The anvil and spindle contacts are conical but are 
flattened about 1/64 inch. The micrometer will not measure 
the actual diameter of a V thread but is excellent for purposes 
of comparison. 

The Screw Thread Comparator comes in two standard sizes, 
0 to 1 inch and 1 to 2 inches. Also made in metric measure. 


Reading matter continued on page 166 
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A lawn trimmer to a lawn is like 


the finishing touches of a barber 


How one hardware dealer sold dozens 
of Imperial Lawn Edge Trimmers last season 


This dealer displayed Imperial Lawn Edge Trimmers right 
alongside of his lawn mowers. Whenever a customer 
bought a lawn mower he showed the Trimmer—explained 
its purpose and emphasized that both are necessary to a 
well kept lawn. 


The dealer always said: “A lawn trimmer to a lawn is like 
the finishing touches of a barber. The barber always trims 
the hair around the EDGES, and a lawn needs trimming 
along the EDGES of the walk to give it a well groomed 
appearance. The Imperial Lawn Edge Trimmer will trim 
an 80 ft. lawn in 20 minutes. It’s easy to use, doesn’t cost 
much, and it’s built to last.” 






Try this dealer’s plan— 


Sell a Lawn Trimmer 
with every Lawn Mower! 


You'll sell dozens of Imperial Lawn Trim- 
mers if you display them and use the same 
line of merchandising talk as this dealer. 


Your jobber will supply you. 


Calf Weaners— 
Cow Hobbles 


We are also headquarters for HUMANE 
or Prong-type Calf Weaners and Cow Hob- 


bles on the market. Write for,Prices. 
| Imperial Bit & Snap Co. 
Imp erial Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Lawn Edge Trimmer 


Trims an 80 foot Lawn 
in 20 Minutes 
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Chicago Has Normally Healthy Demand 


and Minor Price Advances 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—The general volume retains about the same 


level. 
winter lines. 


prevailing conditions in the Chicago trade territory. 


Cold weather is needed to stimulate the demand for many 
Prospects are brighter and jobbers are optimistic over 


Stocks are 


large and complete in preparation for a large pre-holiday demand. 
Prices on brass and steel wood screws were advanced 214 per cent 
on Oct. 5. This advance was unexpected in view of the substantial 


advances made early this year. 


Chain manufacturers continue to 


talk higher chain prices, though no actual price advances have been 
announced. The reduction of the cash discount on steel sheets from 
2 per cent to one-half of 1 per cent, has met with opposition by deal- 
ers and distributors, who believe the current discount to be unjust. 
Prices on other lines are steady, with no price changes expected. 
A shortage of “A” grade window glass is reported. Factories are 


unable to meet the demand. 


Agricultural reports are favorable, and pusinase seems to be in a 


more prosperous condition. 


Steel mills in the Chicago area are stiesilniay at about 90 per cent 
capacity, breaking all previous records. 


Collections continue fair. 
expected. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—The 
tire and tube demand is showing a sea- 
sonable decline. Steady prices prevail. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Spark Pliugs.—Splitdorf, for Fords, 
50c. each; regular, 58c. each; Cham- 
pion X, ‘45. each; Champion Blue 
Box Line, 53c. each: A . C., 538c. each; 
lots of 100, 50c.; A. C., Special Ford, 
36c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Appleton, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
35 per cent discount. 

Jacks.—National Standard, No. 21, 
$1.30 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1% in. 
$1.85 each. 

Tires and Tubes.—Mansfield tires, 
30 x 3% Liberty Cord, $5.45; heavy 
duty oversize, $7.25; 32 x 4 Liberty, 
a 20; heavy duty, $12. 10: tires, 29 x 

0, $8; 32 x 6.20, heavy duty, $17.40; 
rth 30 x 3%, $1.40; balloon tire 
tubes, gray, 29 x 4.45, $1. 65; 32 x 6.20, 


cylinder, 


AXES.—Sales have been retarded by 
unseasonably warm weather early in 
October. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 


Handled axes, first quality, single 
bit, 3 to 4 Ib., $18 to $20 per doz.; 
double bit, 3 to 4 lb., $23 to $25 per 
doz.; handled axes, service grade 
single bit, 3 to 4 Ib., $15 per doz.; 
Boy Scout axes, $11.50 doz.; motorist 
hand axes, $12 doz. 


BICYCLES.—Demand excellent. Prices 
now steady. Small advances are ex- 
pected. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 


Double Bar Moto-Bike Model, 
$26.25; ladies’ model, $25.90; girls’ 
and boys’ juvenile model, $2 3.60. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—September sales 
were larger than last year. Prices re- 
main steady. 


JOBBERS’ a ptaes4 — RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAG 











Improvement in the credit situation is 


Carriage bolts, cut thread, 60 per 
cent discount; small carriage bolts. 
rolled thread, 60-10 per cent discount; 
machine bolts, cut thread, 60 per cent 
discount; small machine bolts, rolled 
thread, 60-10 per cent discount; all 
stove bolts, 75-10 per cent discount; 
lag screws, 60 per cent discount. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.— Usual de- 
mand at steady prices. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

3% x 3% steel butts, old coppet 
and dull brass finish, $2.34 per doz. 
pair, case lots; less quantities, $2.16 
per doz. pair; 4 x 4 steel butts, old 
copper and dull brass finish, $3 pet 
doz. pair, case lots; less quantities, 
$3.12 per doz. pair; heavy steel bevel 
inside sets, $5 per doz. sets, case lots: 
steel bit-keyed front/sdoor sets, $1.45 
per set; wrought brass, bit-keyed 
front door sets $2.60 per set: cylin- 
der front door sets, $6 per set. 


CHAINS.—Good demand. Attempts are 
being made by manufacturers to raise 
prices. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO 
%%-in. proof cow chains, $8.50 per 
100 lb. Tenesco Bull Dog and Brown 
coil chains, 50-10 per cent discount 
No. 00-4% electric welded cow ties, 
$2.75 per doz. 
COTTON GLOVES.— Fall sales are 
slow due to warm weather. Prices are 
steady. Husking gloves are still in 
good demand. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

8 oz. cotton gloves, $1.35 per dozen. 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE. —A 
better demand than last season is re- 
ported for radio batteries. Tubes are 
also in good demand. Prices are 
steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 
Electrical Merchandise.—No. 14 rub- 
ber covered wire, $6 per 1000 ft.; in 
less than 1900 ft. lots, $6.50; No. 18 


lamp cords, $11.25 per 1000 ft.; in 1000 
ft. lots, $10.50; % in. brush brass key 
soc kets, 13c, each; lots of 25, 12%e. 
each; two-way plugs, 45c. each; in 
lots of 10, 40c. each; two-piece at- 
tachment plugs, 7%c. each; dry cells, 
boxes of 50, 324%4c. each; less than 
case lots, 36c. each. 

Electrical Appliances. — Iron Hot 
Point, $4.20; in lots of six, $3.90; Sun- 
beam, $5; lots of six, $4. 45; Percola- 
tor, Universal 9169, $16.65. 

Radio Supplies. —Radio B batteries, 
779 E, $1.40 each; base lots of 5, 
¢ 30; No. 770, $3 each; packages of 

$2.80; No. 772, $2.06 each; packages 
of 5 , $1.92; No. 486, $3.20 each; pack- 
agen of 5, $2.97; ’No. 485 Layerbilt 
battery, less than standard packages, 
$2.22 each; standard packages, lots 
$2.06 each. 

Radio Tubes.—UX-201A, $1.05: UX 
Ph $1.574%4; UX-227, $3.50; UX-171-A, 


Battery Chargers.—Apco line, lots 
of less than 10, $9.90 each. 


FALL SPORTS.—Demand continues in 
good volume. Prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 

Official stemless waterproof foot 
balls, $2.95 each; Amateur footballs, 
$1.15 each; Prep footballs, $1.70 each 
Good quality curled hair filled boxing 
gloves, padded cuff, $4.35 set 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Glass demand 
is heavier than last year. Factories 
are behind and unable to fill orders for 
“A” quality. Prices remain steady. 


JOBBERS’ ot pay ett TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CH GO: 


Single strength A, one brackets, 87 
per cent discount; single strength B, 
all brackets, 88-5 per cent discount: 
double strength A, all brackets, 87 
per cent discount; double strength B, 
all brackets, 88- 5 per cent discount; 
putty, pure grade, $4.25 per 100 Ib.; 
commercial, 3. 50 per 100 Ib. 


' HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—Prices 





are firm and unchanged. Hatchet sales 
are rather quiet, but hammer business 
is very active. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 
Hammers.—First uality, 10 ounce 
nail hammers, $12 doz.; 16 oz. ma- 
chinists’ hammers, first quality, $9.20 
doz.; competitive grade, 16 oz. nail 
hammers, $6 to $8 
Hatchets.—First aioe hatchets, 
No. 2 shingling, $12.50 doz.; first qual- 
ity hatchets, No. 2 broad, 16. 40 doz.: 
medium quality hatchets, No. 2 
shingling, $8 doz.; medium quality 
hatchets, No. 2 broad, $12.50 doz 


HUNTING CLOTHES. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 

Drybak waterproof coats, $56 per 
doz.; Drybak breeches, $26 per doz.: 
Drybak hats, $14.30 per doz. 


NAILS, WIRE AND STAPLES.—Con- 
siderable small order business is com- 
ing in, but rather few carloads. Manu- 
facturers’ prices are unusually firm and 
jobbers’ prices are steady in this mar- 
ket. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 


L.c.l; quantities common wire and 
cement coated nails, small ordérs out 
of Chicago stock, $3. 10 per keg base 
Mill shipment price is $2.95, base. 
Carload (36,000 lb.), base, for mill 
shipment, still lower. Steel cut nails, 
$4, ~ 

No. black —— wire, $3.30 
per 100 Ib.; No. alvanized plain 
wire, $3.85 per 100 t+ catch weight 
poiwe y galvanized cattle or hog wire. 


Reading matter continued on page 168 
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OMPARE U. 8S. Poultry Fence with 

any other netting on the market! 

See how uniformly it is made! 

Note, that like in farm fence, the line 

wires run parallel! Note, too, how the 

interlocking hinge joints lock these line 

wires together so securely that they can 
not slip, spread or unravel! 


This superior, modern construction 
gives U. §. Poultry Fence that extra stiff- 
ness which prevents sagging. It does 
away with top rail and baseboard. It 
adds years to its life. 


Indiana Steel & Wire Company 


Muncie, Indiana 





“The Wetting That Uy ke 
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Write now---today---for a 
miniature sample roll of 
U. §. POULTRY FENCE! 
See for yourself why this modern, 
straight-line poultry netting is 
creating new records for sales 
and profits everywhere! Just 
fill in and mail coupon below 


or write on your firm letter-head! 





U. S. Poultry Fence, with all its out- 
standing advantages, costs no more than 
ordinary netting. Yet, because of its 
ready sale it gives you greater opportunity 
for profit. 

If you are one of the’ remaining few 
who are not “cashing in” on the amaz- 
ing demand for U. S. Poultry Fence, now 
is the time to start. The coupon, below 
will bring you the Free Sample Roll 
and complete information about this 
profitable line. 


Sign and mail it NOW! 








INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO., 
Dept. HA. Muncie, Indiana 
Fence and name of nearest Jobber. 
ie ane 
I NE ooo ook Sooo econ 
gto) VE ee 





Send Free, Miniature Sample Roll of U.S Poultry 








’ 
j 
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$3.50 per 100 Ib.; polished fence Tea Pots.—2 cup, $21 doz.; 4 cup, Ib.; tinners, 40-60 solder, $30.50 per 


staples, $3.55 per 100 Ib. 


OIL COOK STOVES, HEATERS AND | 
SUPPLIES.—Heaters are in excellent | 
demand, the new models being espe- | RADIATOR AND_ REGISTER 


cially active. Prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Perfection.—No. 72, 2 burners, $18; 
No. 73, 3 burners, $23.25; No. 74, 4 
burners, $29.50; No. 279 oil range, 
$129; No. 339 oil range, $140. Deal- 
ers’ discount on net purchases of less 
than $100, 30 per cent; on all net 
purchases including and following 
$100 qualifying order, 33% per cent. 
on all purchases amounting to $250 
or more during calendar year, annual 
bonuses of from 2 to 10 per cent will 
be paid according to volume of busi- 
ness, 

Puritan.—No. 42, 2 burner, $18; No. 
43, 3 burner, $23.25; No. 44, 4 burner, 
$29.50; No. 249 oll range, $122. Dis- 
count same as Perfection stoves. 
_Nesco.—No. 450R, $60.00; No. 400R, 
$55.00; No. 215-1105, $51.50; No. 215, 
$41.00; No. 214-1104, $38.50; No, 214, 
$30.00; No. 213-1103, $30.50; No. 213, 
$23.50; No. 212-1102, $23.50; No. 121, 
$18.00; No. 211, $10.00 Prices quoted 
are for Nesco Zone No. 1, including 
‘“hicago territory and are subject to 
dealers’ discount of 331%-5 per cent. 

Ovens Perfection. — No. 211, 
burner, plain door, $2.50; 211G, glass 
door, $2.70; No. 122G, 2 burner, glass 
<wing door, $6.20. 

Puritan.—No. 42G, 2 burner, glass 
drop door, $5.50; No. 42, 2 burner, 
steel drop door, $5. 25. Dealers’ dis- 
counts on Perfection and Puritan 
ovens the same as on Perfection 
stoves. 

Nesco Ovens.—No. 12, $1.80; No. 05, 
$2. 10; No. 5, $2.25; No. 010, $3.90: 
vy" 10, $4.00; No, 22, $4.00; 


No. ;' No. $6.00; No. 301, 
$6.30. ” Dealers’ discount 33%%-5 per 


Perfection and Puritan Wicks.— 
$3. 75 per dozen, $45 per gross. Deal- 
ers’ discount same as Perfection 
stoves, 

Oil Heaters.—Perfection No. 510, 
$6.25; No. 525, $7.25; No. 1525, $7. 15: 
No. 1530, $9.25; No. 1630, $11. 50; No. 
1550, $9.50; No. 1560, $11.00; No. 1665, 
$13.50; No. 1670, $14. 50. Perfection 
Firelight Heaters No. 1526, $9.75; No. 
1686. $16.50. Dealers’ discount same 
as Perfection cook stoves. 

Nesco Wicks, Cook Stove.—3.00 per 
doz. same discount as Nesco stoves. 
Nesco oil heater wicks, No. 348, 40c. 
each list; No. 515 Giant, list, 75c. 
pe of Discount on Nesco heater 
wicks, 30-5 per cent. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Normal demand. 


Prices steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

Linseed Oil, Raw.—Barrel lots, 83c. 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 80c. per gal. 
_Linseed Oil, Boiled.—Barrel lots, 
— per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 82c. per 
gal. 

_ Denatured Alcohol. — Barrel lots. 
Skloc. per gal.; steel drums, extra 
$6, returnable. 

Turpentine.—Drum lots, 67c. per 
zal, net. 

White Lead.—100 lb. lots, $13.25: 50 
Ib. lots, $6.75; 25 Ib. lots, $3.40; 12% 
Ib. lots, $1.75. ; 

Shellac (414 lb. cyts).—White, $2.58 
per gal. in barrel Mts; orange, $2.26 
per gal. in barrel lots. r 
__English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
— per Ib.; in 100-lb. lots, 6%c. per 

, 
= Dry Paste.—Barrel lots, 7'4c. per 

, 


PYREX WARE. — Active 
Prices steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

New Handled Casseroles.—Round 
No. 622, $12 doz.: No. 623, $14 doz.: 
Oval, No. 632, $12 doz.; No. 533, $14 
doz.: Shallow Oval, No. 642, $12 doz.; 
No. 643, $14 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 208, $6 per doz.: 
No. 209, $7.20 per doz. 


demand. 








$24 doz.; 6 cup, $28 doz. 
Utility Pans.—No. 231, 
232, $14 doz. 
Ice Tea Sets.—$4 per set. 


$8 doz.;: No 


| SHIELDS.—Moderate demand due to | 


warm weather. Prices are steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Gold and aluminum finish, 8 sizes 
from 11 to 65 in., each size adjust- 
able to fit several sizes of radiators. 
Prices $2.75 to $4.75 each. 


REGISTER SHIELDS. 


Black, wall, $5.25 dozen; floor, $10 
dozen; Ox Cop, wall, $6; floor, $12 
dozen, both adjustable 10 to 19 in. 


ROPE.—Sales hold up surprisingly well 
on high quality brands, although cheap 
rope at cheap prices is available where 
good service is not expected. Prices are 
steady and much below last fall. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Best Manila, standard brands, base, 
20c. per Ib.; No. 2 Manila, 18c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal, 141%4c. per Ilb.; No, 2 
sisal, 134%4c. per Ib. 


SASH CORD.—Demand is seasonably 
good. Prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 

No. 7 standard brands, $8.15 per 
doz. hanks; No. 8, 9.35 per doz. 
hanks. 


SAWS, CROSS CUT AND WOOD.— 
Normal demand at steady prices. 
Colder weather is needed to stimulate 
sales, 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

5-ft. narrow Champion tooth, $1.55 
each; 5 -ft. wide Champion ‘tooth, 
2.10 each; 5%4-ft. wide Lance toeth, 
4.35 each; 4-ft. one-man Champion 
tooth, $2.45 each. 

Single braced frame common tooth 
blade, $8.25 doz.; double braced frame 
common tooth blade, $10.40 doz.; 
double braced frame common tooth 
blade, $11.40 doz. 


SAWS, HAND.—Active demand. Prices 
are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 

26 in., $29.50 doz.; 26 in., $33 doz.; 
26 in., $49.95 doz.; Special 26 in., 
Competition, $6.60 "doz. 


SCREWS.—General price advance of 
2144 per cent on common steel and brass 
screws was announced by the factories 
Oct. 5. Prices were so heavily advanced 
last January that further advances 
were not expected. Sales are quiet. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Flat bright screws, 47% per cent; 
round head blued, 42% per cent; flat 
head brass, 42% per cent; round head 
brass, 37% per cent. 


SHOVELS AND SCOOPS. — Furnace 
scoops are in active demand. Prices 
are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

No. 2 shovels, intermediate grade, 
polished, $14.50 per doz.; No. 2 shov- 
els, common grade, polished, $12.50 
per doz.; No. 10 grain scoops, pol- 
ished, $15 per doz.; No. 12 grain 
scoops, polished, $16 per doz.; D 
handle furnace scoops, interme diate 
grade, $8 per doz.; D handle furnace 
scoops, competitive grade, $5.25 per 
doz. 

Snow shovels, black, long handles, 
steel, $4.40 doz. Galvanized, 17 x 16 
in. blade, $10.00 doz. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT.—The mar- 
kets on iron and lead are stronger, but 
no price changes this week on solder 


or babbitt. Sales are seasonably good. | 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Warranted 50-50 solder, $35 per 100 
Ib.; medium 45-55 solder, $33 per 100 


100 Ib.; high speed babbitt metal, $2y 
per 100 lb.; standard No. 4, babbitt 
metal, $12 per 100 lb. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Manufacturers are 
| soliciting orders with cash discount re. 
| duced to % of 1 per cent. Prices re. 
| main unchanged. Opposition to the re- 
| duced cash discount is very strong 

among distributers of these lines, 


| JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 

TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.30 per 
100 lb.; 28 gage black sheets, $4,20 

per 100 Ib. 


STOVES.—Heavy demand for parlor 
heaters. Prices remain steady. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Crusader’ black  ffinished parlor 
heater, $19.50 each; Crusader porce- 
lain enamel finish, $26.50 each; Tap- 
pan wood Cola Parlor heater, $51.25 
each; 16 in. Economy, $66.95 each; 
Economy, $72.45 each; oil heater, 12 
in., $6 each; oil heater, 14 in., $8 each; 
oil heater, 16 in., $9.50 each; oil 
heater, 18 in., $11.50 each; hot blast 
with mica door and ashpan, nickel 
trim, 12 in., $11.30; 14 in., $12.70; 16 
in., $14.65; 18 in., $16.65. 


STOVE GOODS.—Demand is active 
and about the same in volume as last 
year. Prices are steady. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. CHICAGO: 

Coal hods, galvanized, 17 in., $4.50 
to $5 doz.; dampers, reversible spin- 
dle, 6 in., $1.25 doz.; dampers, non- 
reversible spindle, 6 in., $1.15 doz.; 
elbows, 28 ga., 6 in., corrugated, $1.35 
doz.; fire shovels, colored handles, 
heavy fine finish, $2 doz.; pipe, 28 ga., 

6 in., lle. to 18c. joint; rugs, con- 
goleum stove, x 4%, assortment 
of 6, $8.28 assortment. 


VELOCIPEDES.—Excellent demand at 
steady prices. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Tubular velocipedes, equipped with 
baloon tires, ball bearing wheels, 18 
in. front wheels, 12 in. rear, $7.25 
each; 22 in. front wheels, 14 in. rear, 
$9.25 each. 

VENTILATORS.—Demand is moder- 
ate. Cold weather is needed to create 
demand. Prices are the same. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

Diamond E—Metal frame cloth ven- 
tilators, 8 in. hgt. opening 16 in. x 
33 in., $4.40 dozen; 20 in. x 39 in., 
$4.80; 11 in. hgt. opening 16 in. 
x 33 in., $5.20 doz.; 20 in. x 39 in., 
$5.60 doz. Continental, steel frame 
cotton cloth; 833, $4.50 doz.; 837, 
$4.75 doz.; 1137, $5.50 doz.; 1145, $6.30 
doz. Continental, wood frame cotton 
cloth; 836, $3.60 doz.; 937, $4.50 doz.; 
1537, $5.85 doz. 


WAGONS.—Demand is larger than i 
1927. No price changes. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0O.B. CHICAGO: 

1414 x 3314 steel wagon, 10 in. disk 
wheel, % in. tires, $3 each; 16 x 36 in 
wood wagons, 10 in. wheels; %4 in 
tires, $2.85 each. 


| WEATHER STRIP.—Demand is exce 
| lent at same prices. 


| 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. CHICAGO: 

Home Comfort, $32 per 1000 ft.: 
Nu-Strip, $15 per 1000 ft.; Bomeco, 
| type A, % in., $2.40 per 100 ft.: Bo- 
meco, type B, 1% in., $3.20 per 1/0 
ft.; Bomeco, type AR, % in., $2.40 per 
100 ft.; Bomeco, type BR, 1% in. 
$3.20 per 100 ft.; Tac-Ezy, 36 x 36 
window, 90c. each; Tac-Ezy, 42 x 42. 
$1 each; Tac-Ezy, 3 x 7 ft. doors, 
} $1.25 each. 

Sleds.—Flexible Flyer sleds, 35 per 
cent off list. 


3 
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A coaster wagon of new design, built 
like a young truck. Send for circular. 








Ends and sides of solid birch, with 


everything in it a wagon should have. 


The merchandise we make is il- 
lustrated below—with exception of 
an item or two we shall show later. 


It is sold or bought by chain stores, 
department stores, toy jobbers, 
hardware jobbers, premium houses 
and general stores. It is merchan- 
dise sold every day in the year. 


We are trying to evolve a policy 
of definite protection. We want 
100 hardware jobbers to look over 
our line and learn the kind of 
folks we are. Our blunders in 
policy, if any, have come from 
inexperience but our hearts are 
right. 


We don’t believe in this idea that 
the hardware jobber or dealer is 





A broad scooter line of sturdy 
character and durability. 


A sound selling policy is a tough 
nut to crack—give us a hand 


going out of the picture. We do 
know, however, from our contacts 
that he must specialize in his tie- 
ups with concerns who can give 
him what he wants and who will 
try to protect him, rather than 
grab off any business that comes 
along. 


We have the merchandise that 
will stand inspection, enough ca- 
pacity for dependability, enough 
capital. We are going to talk to 
a lot of you men in the next few 
weeks across the desk with an idea 
of finding out how best we can 
build together. 


If you haven’t completely tied up 
with some good firm—give us a 
ring. 


E. M. Wallgren, Pres. 


Liberty Coaster Mfg. Co. 


6041 Grand Ave., Chicago 




























A scooter and wagon in combi- 
nation. Has been a wonderful 
seller. 
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Twin Cities Report Normal Business— 
General Conditions Good—Prices Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 23.—Marketing of crops is still the main | steady. 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 


FILES.—Demand is good, with prices 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 


point of interest in the Northwest tributary to the Twin Cities. TAILERS, F.0.8. TWIN CITIES: 


Nicholson files at 50 per cent, and 


Prices for farm products continue low, and the only saving factor |  ,, Nicholson, Mee ator cont from lane 


is the abudance of the crop in most localities. 
fairly high, although the price of cattle has dropped from the high 


Prices for stock are | GALVANIZED WARE.—Call for many 


items in this line is good. Ash cans 
and tubs are selling well. Demand for 


mark of a few weeks ago. All this has a bearing on the ability of | pails is normal. Prices have not 


the farmer to buy. changed. 
But conditions in general are much better than a year ago, for| +ailens FOB TWIN CITIES 


Standard 10 qt. galvanized pails “1 


several reasons: The farmer for the most part cleared much of his sobbed at, $2708 14 at. $3. 16 q 


old indebtedness from last year’s crops; live stock and dairy prod- ard galvagized tub ‘oti i ine 
° ° ° e 2, -90; a - 
ucts are bringing good prices; there is a low percentage of unem- | __ ized tuts, No. i, $12.85: No. vale: 


No. 3, $15.25 doz. 7 


ployment; business is not awaiting the outcome of the election, but GLASS AND PUTTY. — Sales are 

progressing along normal lines; most industries are running at good | steady and with good volume. Prices 

volume. This year should show good business totals. 
Prices this week are firm, showing no changes. 


AXES.—Demand is steady, with fair 
volume of trade. Prices have not 
changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.0.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Single bit, base weights, unhandled 
axes, $15 to $16.50; double bit, $20 to 
$21.50; single bit’ handl ed, $19.50; 
double bit, handled, $24.25 doz. net. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES. — Demand is 
still good, with stocks well filled. Prices 
have not changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Mansfield tires, Liberty cord, 30 x 
oe $6.10; heavy duty oversize, $8.30; 
b loon tires, 27 x 4.40, $8.70; 29 x 
4.40, $9.15; 30 x §, $13; 32 x 6, heavy 
duty, $21.10; 32 x 6.20, heavy duty, 
24.85 each, "less H hyd cent. Mans- 
field tubes, tan, x 3, single lots, 
$1.50; case lots a2) $1.40; 32 x 4, 
single, 2.50; case (12), $2.40; 34 x 4%, 
single, 3.10; case (12), $3; gray tubes, 
balloon types, 27 x 4.40, $1.80; case 
(12), $1.70; 29 x 4.40, single, $1.85; 
case (12), $1.75; 30 x 5, single, $2.25; 
case (12), $2.15; 32 x 6, single, $3.10; 
case (12), $3; 32 x 6.20, single, $3.50: 
case (12), $3.40 each, less 10 per cent. 


BALE TIRES.—Sales are fairly good, 
with stocks ready for the demand. 
Prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Single loop bale ties, 94% x 14, $1.64; 
9% x 15, $1.46; 9% x 14, $1.68 per 
bundle, net. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Demand 
is fair, and deliveries for the season 
will show fair totals. Building is still 
active. Prices have not changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 


3% x 3% steel butts, old copper and 
dull brass finish, 19c. pair in less 
than case lots, 18c. pair in case lots; 
4 x 4 steel butts, old copper and dull 
brass finish, 26c. pair in less than 
case lots, 25¢, pair in case lots; broad 
bevel steel inside sets, old copper or 
dull brass finish, one piece knobs. 
less than case lots, $7 doz. sets, case 
lots, $6.75 doz. sets; steel bit-keyed 











front door sets, $1.85 per set; cylinder 
brass outside trim, bit-keyed front 
door sets, per set, $1.85; cylinder 
front door sets, $6.50 per set. 

Light plain strap hinges, 3 in., 56c. 
doz. pair; 4 in., 75c. doz. pair; heavy 
plain strap hinges, 4 in., 93c. doz. 
pair; 5 in., $1.22 doz. pair; 6 in., $1.56 
doz. gar, light Ti ag ae hinges, 3 
in., 62c. doz. mi., 78c. doz. 
pair; go, oinin tee hinges, 4 in., 
pies doz. pair; 5 in., $1.20 doz. nee: 
6 in., $1.40 doz. pair; 8 in., $1.95 d 
pair; extra heavy plain tee hinges, “4 
in., $1.28 doz. pair; 5 in., $1.58 
pair; 6 in., $1.89 doz. pair; 8 in., $2. 38 
doz. pair; 10 in., $4.53 doz. pair net. 


COAL HODS.—Sales are growing’ as 
| the cooler weather approaches. 
ers have their stocks ready for the de- 


mand. Prices are firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Japanned open coal hods, 17 in., 
$3.35; 18 in., $3.85; japanned funnel, 
17 in., $4.30; 18 in., $4.90; galvanized 
open, 17 in., $4.65; 18 in., $5.40; gal- 
vanized funnel, 17 in., $6; 18 in., $6.80 
doz. net. 


have not changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Single and double strength glass, 
Minnesota prices, 85 per cent from 
lists; strictly pure putty, in 50 Ib. 
steel drums, $4.85 cwt., net. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Sales are 
steady and normal for this time of the 
year. Prices show no changes. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 


White Mountain freezers, 2 qt. 
$2.80; 3 qt., $3.38; 4 qt., $4.14; 6 at., 
$5.25; 8 qt., $6.75 each net. Arctic 
freexers, Af qat., $2.30; 3 qt., $2.78; 4 

» $3.40; 6 at., $4. 30; 8 qt., $5.55; 10 
qt $7.40; Acme e, 2 at., galvanized, 
5e.; 4, at., enameled, 1.65 each, net. 


NAILS.—Deliveries show a fair volume 
in this line. Building is still active. 


Deal- | Prices have not changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Standard wire nails and cement 
coated wire nails in 100 Ib. kegs at 
$3.10 per deg, base. 
OIL STOVES AND HEATERS.—De- 
mand is good for heaters, with a steady 
sale for oil stoves. Prices are un- 
changed. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR| r7antne' Oe? Twin CITIES: 


PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Cail for this No. 500, Nesco oil stoves, $80 each: 


line is still fair, with prices firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Eaves trough, 28 ga., 5 in., S.B. 
slip joint. in crates, $5.25 per 100 ft.: 
6in., $6.40; conductor pipe, 28 ga., 3 
in., in crates, not nested, $5.10 per 
100 ft.; 4 in., $7.15; 3 in. galvanized 
corrugated conductor elbows, $1.73 
doz.; 4 in., $2.88 per doz. net. 


No. 213, $22 each; Ng. 213 with No. 
1103 shelf, $28.50 each, less 30-5 per 
cent. Perfection oil ranges, white 
porcelain with built-in ovens, No. 
339-5 Superfex burners, $140; No. 
279, $120. Stoves No. 74, 4 burners. 
$29.50; No. 73, $23.25; No. 72, $18, 
Puritan oil ranges, white porcelain, 
with built-in ovens, No. 249, $122; 
stoves No. 44, 4 burners, $29.50; No. 
43, 3 burners, $23.50; No. 42, $18. 
Puritan pressure-gas (gasoline) white 


FIELD FENCE.—Fencing is selling porcelain range with built-in oven 


Prices have not changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Field fence, 9 ga top and bottom, 
11 ga. intermediate, 26 in. high, 
$39.69; 32 in., $46.12; 39 in., $52.93; 
47 in., $59.74. 

Ten gage top and bottom, 15 ga. in- 
termediate, 26 in., $30.04; 32 in., 
$34.54; 39 in., $39.42; 47 in., $44.30. 


Reading matter continued on page 


No. 759, $128; stoves, No. 714, 4 burn- 


well, and stocks are ample for the call. ers, $38: No. 713, $33, No, 703, 3 burn- 


ers, $26.50, list. 

Perfection ovens, No. 211, 1 burner, 
plain door, $2.50; No. 211G, glass door, 
$2.70; No. 122G, 2 burner, glass swing 
door, $6.20. Puritan No. 42-G, 2 
burner, glass drop door, $5.50; No. 42, 
2 burner, steel drop door, $5.25, list. 

Perfection and Puritan oil stove 
wicks, $3.75 doz.; $45 gross, list. 

Perfection oil heaters, No. 1686, 
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Exclusive 
Territory— 


for Hardware J obbers 


We offer you an opportunity to handle the famous Columbia Tires 
—tires that are delivering an average of two years flawless service 
upon the cars of thousands of motorists, who drive under every con- 
dition of roads and weather. 


And to complete your line, we suggest Hall Tires and Apex Tires 
—standard quality tires at lowest prices. 


One dealer in each territory—write for particulars. 


The Columbia Tire & Rubber Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Successful Operators Through Hardware Jobbers for Past Twelve Years 
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green porcelain, Pyrex globe, $16.50; 
No. 1526, black japan, Pyrex globe, 
$9.75; No. 1530, black japanned, nick- 
el trimming, $9.25; No. 525, black 
drum and trimmings, $7.25; list with 
discounts as follows: Dealers’ dis- 
counts on net purchases of less than 
$100, 30 per cent; on all net pur- 
chases including and following $100 
qualifying order, 3314 per cent; on all 
purchases amounting to $250 or more 
during the calendar year, annual 
bonuses will be paid according to 
the volume of business. 


PYREX OVENWARE.—Call for this 
line is improving. Stocks are well 
filled and prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

No. 623 casseroles, $1.17; No. 624 
casseroles, $1.33; No. 634 casseroles, 
$1.33; No. 212 bread pans, 60c.; No. 
200 pie plates, 67c.; No. 209 pie plates, 
60c.; No. 231 utility dishes, 67c.; No. 
12 teapots, $1.67; No. 26 teapots, 
$2.33 and No. 953 percolator tops, 7c. 
each net. 


REGISTERS.—Demand is sstill 
good, with no change in discounts. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Cast iron registers, 20 per cent, and 
wrought steel registers, 40 per cent 
from lists. 


very 


REGISTER AND RADIATOR) 


SHIELDS.—Sales are showing increase, 
with stocks ready for the demand. 
Prices have not changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

tegister shields, Gem, No. 1, floor 
type, $12; No. 19 floor type, $10; No. 
2, wall type, $6 and No. 20, wall type, 
$5.20. Prices are net to dealers per 
dozen. No. 1 and No. 2 are oxidized 
copper. No. 10 and No. 20 are black 
enameled. 

Radiator shields, Gem adjustable, 
No. 1, $4; No. 1-a, $4.50; No. 2, $4.50; 
No. 3, $5: No. 4, $5: No. 5, $5.50: No. 
6, $6; No. 6-b, $6; No. 7, $6.50: No. 8, 
$7. These prices are list per each 
and subject to dealers’ discount of 30 
per cent. These models with water 
humidifiers are $1 extra each, list. 


ROPE. 
firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 


Demand is normal, with prices 





Best grade, manila rope, 7-16 in. 
and larger, 22c., and smaller than 
7-16 in., 23c.: best grade sisal rope, 


17c. lb., base. 


SANDPAPER.—Call for sandpaper is 
very good, with stocks being kept well 
filled. Prices have not changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Best grade sandpaper, No. 1, 80c. 
per box of 75 sheets; second grade, 
No. 1, 67¢c. per box of 75 sheets; gar- 
net No. 1, $16.75 per ream, net. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS.—tThere is a 
steady call for many of the items in 
this line. Prices are unchanged. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Presto Products.—Oil soap, 16 oz. 
size, $2.60 per doz.; bowl cleaner, 22 
oz. size, $1.85 per doz.; pipe opener, 
16 oz. size, $2 per doz.; tile and por- 
celain cleaner, 16 oz. size, $1.20 per 
doz.; Met-L-Shyn, 8 oz. size, $3.60 
per doz.; Silvershyn, 4% oz. size, $1.80 
per doz.; Waterless cleaner, 2 pt. 
size, $5.40 per doz.; same, 5 pt. size, 
$9 per doz.: Window cleaner, 6 oz. 
size, $3.60 per doz.; same, 12 oz. size, 
$5.40 per doz.; Presto Lustre, 6 oz. 
size, $2.60 per doz.; 12 oz. size, $4.32 
per doz.; 16 oz. size, $5.40 per doz., 
and Dry Cleaner, 8 oz. size, $3.60 per 
doz. 

Desolvo special pipe cleaner, 10 oz. 
size, less than case lots, $2.25 per 
doz.; case of 3 doz., $2.15 per doz., 
and in gross lots, $2 per doz. Desolvo, 
triple strength, 16 oz. size, case of 2 
doz. cans, $4 per doz.; half gross lots, 


Reading matter continued on page 174 


| PERS.—Demand _ is 


$3.75 per doz.; in gross lots, $3.50 per 
doz. esolvo, triple strength, in 2 Ib. 
can, case of 1 doz. cans, $7 per doz., 
and gross lots, $6.50 per doz. 

Kloset Klean.—22 oz. size, less than 
case lots, $2.25 per doz.; case of 
doz. cans, $2.15 per doz.; gross lots, 
$2 per doz. 

Tubola, 12 oz. cans, less than case 
lots, $2.25 per doz.; case of 2 doz. 
cans, $2.15 per doz.; gross lots, $2 
per doz. . 

Chaco boiler liquid, single quarts, 
$2.50; half doz. quantity, $2 per at., 
and doz. quantity, $1.75 per qt. 

Hercules tile and porcelain cleaner, 
$2 doz. less than gross lots, and $1.90 
doz. in gross lots; Hercules Radiator 
Stop Leak, 8 oz. cans, 1, 2 and 3 doz. 
cans to the carton, $3.50 doz.; Her- 
cules boiler compound, qt. cans, $1.50 
each. 

Economy Plumber drain ipe 
cleaner, 1 lb. cans, $2 per doz.; 2h. 
cans, $3.90. The 1 lb. size is packed 
in 1, 2 and 3 doz. to the carton and 
the 2 lb. size is packed 1 and 2 doz. 
to the carton. 


SASH CORD AND WEIGHTS.—De- 
mand is steady and still shows a fair 
volume. Prices have not changed. 

JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Best grade sash cord, No. 8 (base), 
f5e.; second grade, 38c.: third grade, 
36c.: cast iron sash weights, $2 cwt. 
net. 


SCREWS.—Call is good and stocks are 
well filled. Prices are firm as quoted. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Flat head, bright wood screws, 50 
per cent; flat head japanned, 37% per 
cent; round head blued, 45 per cent; 
round head iron nickel plated, 25 per 
cent; flat head brass, 45 per cent; 
= head brass, 40 per cent from 
ists. 


SOLDER.—Call for solder is fair, with 
stocks well filled. Prices have not 


changed. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Strictly half and half solder at 33c., 
and warranted half and half solder 
at 34c. a Ib., in 100 Ib. boxes, net. 





| 


STEEL SHEETS.—Deliveries are good, | 


with ample stocks on hand. Prices show 
no changes. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE.- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Galvanized steel sheets at $4.75 
ewt., base (24 ga.), and black steel 
sheets at $3.90 cwt., ,base (24 ga.): 
Armco galvanized iron, 24 ga., $6.65 
cwt. net. 


STOVE PIPE, ELBOWS AND DAM- | 


improving, with 


stocks well filled. Prices have not 


changed. 


JOBRERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Stove pipe, uniform blued, 28 ga., 
6 in., knocked down, $11.80 per hun- 
dred; common iron, corrugated 6 in., 
elbows, $1.27: adiustable charcoal 
iron, 6 in. elbows, $2 doz.: cast iron, 
wood handle, dampers, 6-in., $1.25; 
coil handle, $1.15 doz., net. 


| STOVE BOARDS.—Call for this prod- 


| uct is fairly good at present. 


Prices 


are unchanged. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 
Crystallized stove boards, 28 x 28, 
$16; 30 x 30, $18.60, and 36 x 36, 
$25.95 doz. net. 


STOVE SHOVELS.—Sales are begin- 


| 
| 


ning to show improvement. Prices 


have not changed. 
JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 


Stove shovels, japanned, 14% in., 
50c.; Jumbo, japanned, 21% in., $1.35; 
Jumbo, Jr., japanned, 75c. doz. net. 


| 


WRENCHES.—Sales are 
stocks are well assorted. 
unchanged. 





———. 


TIN.—Demand is steady and prices are 
firm. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Furnace coke tin, ICL, 20 x 28, 
$14.50 box, and roofing tin, IC, 20 x 
28, 8 lb. coating, $15.50 box, net. 


WEATHER STRIP.—Sales are improv- 
ing in this line and dealers have their 
stocks well filled. Prices are firm as 
quoted. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE. 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Weather strip, wood and felt, % 
in., $2.10; % in., $3; 1 in., $4.20; 
Wirf’s, full reels, $3.50; Bosley, full 
reels, $3.75 per 100 ft., net. 


WIRE.—Fence wire is moving well, 
with stocks ample for the call. 
are unchanged. 


Prices 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Galvanized cattle barbed wire, $3.05 
per 80-rod spool; galvanized hog 
barbed wire, $3.26 per 80-rod spool; 
painted cattle barbed wire, $2.97 per 
80-rod spool; painted hog barbed 
wire, $3.18 per 80-rod spool; No. 9 
(base), smooth galvanized wire, $3.55 
ewt.; No. 9 (base), smooth black 
wire, $3.10 cwt. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Demand is show- 
ing signs of decline for the year. Prices 
are steady as quoted. 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Queen B, barrel type tray, fully 
bolted wheelbarrows, $42.50, and Me- 
teor, fully bolted, barrel type tray, 
$34.50 doz. net; No. 2 tubular bar- 
rows, $7.33; No. 16, Gopher garden 
$4; No. 10, American garden, $6.25 
each net. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS.—Call for 
ventilators is improving with the ad- 
vance of the season. 
quoted. 


Prices are firm as 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Continental, metal frame, No. 833, 
$4.50; No. 837, $4.75; No. 845, $5.20; 
No. 1137, $5.50; No. 1145, $6.30; No. 
1437, $7.30; No. 1445, $8.10. Prices are 
per doz. net. 

Continental wood frame ventilators, 
No. V836, $3.60; No. V923, $4.05; No. 
V937, $4.50; No. V949, $6.10; No. V959, 


$6.75; No. V1537, $5.85; No. 1549, 
$7.80. Prices are per dozen net. 


Diamond E, metal frame, No. 91, 
$4.40; No. 02, $4.80; No. 03, $5.60; No. 
1, $5.20; No. 2, $5.60; No. 3, $6.40; 
No. 4, $7.60; No. 5, $8.40. Prices are 
per dozen net. 


good and 
Prices are 


JOBBERS’ QUOTATIONS TO RE- 
TAILERS, F.O.B. TWIN CITIES: 

Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 per 
cent; key model wrenches, 45 per 
cent; engineers’ wrenches, 50-50 per 
cent and Trimo pipe wrenches, 69 
per cent from list. Bemis & Call 
long sleeve nut, 10 in., $1.70; 12 in., 
$2.60; 15 in., $2.75 each net. 

Snap-on Wrenches. — Radio and 
electrical sets in metal cases, $2.75; 
No. 101, Master Service Set, $13.79; 
No. 202, Heavy Duty Set, $3.80; No. 
404, Flexible Socket Set, $8; No. 608, 
Crankease Drain Plug Sockets, $3.20; 
No. 90, Square Socket Set, $3.70; No. 
1817, Giant ‘Snap-on’ with extra 
heavy duty ratchet, $27.35 list, less 
3314 per cent discount. 

Crescent, 6 in., $5.64; 8 in., $6.96, 
and 10 in., $8.64 doz. net. 
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The Complete Line of 
Children’s Vehicles 


Automobiles Velocipedes 
Sidewalk Cycles Pedal Cars 
Wheelbarrows Scooters 

Doll Carts Doll Furniture 


Baby Carriages 


Baby Walkers 






THE SIDWAY 


Entirely Covered by VELOCIPEDE 


Sidway Patents. 
==2% Full Floating 
> Rear Axle 


Longer 
Wheel Base 


Easier 
Operation 


Greater 
Safety 


If you are not already covered for Sidway vehicles place your sample order now. 
Be ready to reorder or fill in with Sidway and see the difference—INCREASE 
your wheel goods volume. 


WASHINGTON, PENNA. 


Factories: Washington, Pa:—Elkhart, Ind.—Toronto, Ont. 
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C.J. Whipple a Wholesaler’s View 


(Continued from page 102) 


ago I said that | thought gross margins | would have to be properly displayed. 


in both the wholesale and retail end 
of the business are ample, but I take 
exception to the customary method of 


figuring these margins in percentage. | 
In my own company we have taken | 


time studies in all of our operating de- | 


partments and we know our handling 
costs on an item basis. 
guesswork about it for we pay our 
clerks according to the number otf 
items that they handle. We have dis- 


There is no | 


covered that after we have bought and | 


paid for the merchandise that value 
does not enter into our cost from then 
en. There is identically the same ex- 
pense in our handling a hammer that 


retails for 25c. as there is in the one | 


that retails for $2.00. 
that run into money rapidly can be 
handled on a much smaller percentage 
than others. I have no doubt but that 
the wholesale hardware business could 
be made to be very profitable on an 
extremely narrow gross margin if the 
unit of quantity could be sufficiently 
increased. There are, of course, other 
factors to be considered—bulk. By 
that I mean goods occupying large 
space in proportion to their value; 
items that are easily broken or dam- 
aged, and so a percentage that may 
figure out a very satisfactory net on 
one line will not apply at all to an- 
other. One must keep in mind the 
quantity that the average retail mer- 
chant would purchase. In making your 
goods have you ever stopped to think 
about that? I referred a moment ago 
to items of less than $1.00. A few 
weeks ago one of our buyers came in 
to see me with a fancy lithographed 
pasteboard box, which was quickly con- 
verted into a counter display, contain- 
ing one dozen balls of very attractive 
tinsel cord intended to be used for 
Wrapping holiday packages and to re- 
tail for 5c. a ball, or 60c. for the entire 
box. We were to buy this at 30c. and 
sell it for 40c., making a margin of 
25 per cent on our selling price. Or- 
dinarily, this is a very attractive per- 
centage, but ;ust see how it worked 
out in this particular case. Our gross 
margin was 10c. If packed one dozen 
in a display box, not one retailer in 
a hundred would order more than one 
Then, of course, it 


dozen at a time. 
is a seasonable item and would be 
‘dead stock’ immediately after the holi- 
days. 


If we were to add this item, it 


Certain lines | 





We should first have to get out a col- 
ored page for our catalog, issue this 
page to our salesmen and prepare a 
place in our stockroom for the mer- 
chandise. Then in the following de- 
partments our people are paid accord- 
ing to the number of items that»they 
handle: 

“Order entry department, stockroom, 
packing department, pricing and billing 
department, filing department, statisti- 
cal department. 

“This, of course, represents only a 
fraction of our overhead, but we found 
that our gross profit was practically 
absorbed in the departments mentioned 
above. This did not include indirect 
overhead and every sale made would 
mean a direct loss. It did not take this 
particular manufacturer long to see the 
light and I think that he decided to 
pack the merchandise 4% of a gross in 
a case and out of our margin of 30c., 
we will probably make a little money. 
As a matter of fact, 84% per cent mar- 
gin on the three dozen package and 
25 per cent margin on the one dozen 
package are one and the same thing. 

“Another example may prove of in- 
terest. Several months ago when the 
craze for color was at its height, a 
nanufacturer (and I think he is now 
in this audience) came to us with some 
very attractively colored handled steel 
paring knives. They were packed one 
dozen in a box to sell to the retailer 
at 80c. a dozen and to retail at 10c. 
each. Instead of buying this way we 
had them put up five dozen in a box 
with a price card which could be in- 
serted on the edge at the back of the 
box after the cover had been removed. 
It presented an attractive appearance 
either in a dealer’s window or on a dis- 
play table. Now it happened that we al- 
ready had a paring knife very similar to 
the package originally submitted by 
this manufacturer, so that the follow- 
ing comparative figures are quite fair. 
In nine months we have sold 9120 
dozen of the five dozen package as 
compared with 663 dozen of the one 
dozen package. Furthermore, our deai- 
ers have sold more because a good share 
of our business has been repeat busi- 
ness from the same customers. 

“I maintain that no wholesaler can 
possibly break even handling items hav- 
ing an extended value of less than 
$1.00. By that I mean if we sell an 





article for $1.50 per dozen and the 
average dealer buys in one-half dozen 
quantities, the jobber loses money re- 
gardless of his mark-up. It seems to 
me that here is another field for re- 
search for admittedly no plan of dis- 
tribution can be economically sound 
when ‘so great a proportion of trans- 
actions are handled without profit. 

“T have one more subject to touch 
upon and then [ am through and that 
is ‘Retail Display.’ The time has gone 
by when a retail merchant can hide his 
goods the way he has in the past. Mod- 
ern practice requires that, so far as 
possible, goods be placed where they 
can be seen and priced with plain fig- 
ures. Counter displays, cabinets, 
easels, etc., that were intended to be 
used on top of the show case have no 
place in the modern hardware store for 
you cannot find a show case in a thor- 
oughly modern store. You must plan 
your displays bearing this in mind and, 
furthermore, something must be done 
to preserve the finish of goods that are 
exposed. The bakeries and the candy 
manufacturers use a thin, transparent 
paper resembling glass, maintaining 
practically a moisture-proof package. 
Can not this same idea be adapted to 
hardware items having a fine finish? 

“Then referring to your ‘advertis- 
ing.’ Would it not be a good idea to 
inject a little educational feature into 
that? The florists put over a big idea 
when they coined the phrase, ‘Say It 
With Flowers.’ If some equally clever 
advertiser could get up a catchy slogan 
to put over the idea of buying hardware 
in a hardware store, would this not 
go a long way toward building up the 
good will of the hardware dealer and, 
at the same time, prove to be effective 
advertising by tying up the particular 
product with the retail outlet handling 
the goods? If the independent retail 
dealers are to survive the new forms 
of competition that we are now facing, 
they are going to need your help and 
when you assist them, you are helping 
yourself at the same time. 

“T have cited a few specific examples 
of the problems ahead of us. There 
are many others that could be men- 
tioned and to -my mind the only solu- 
tion is a little closer cooperation be- 
tween the manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers.” 
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IVER JOHNSON CHAMPION IVER JOHNSON MATTED RIB 
SINGLE BARREL SINGLE BARREL 


Made in 12-16-20-28 and .410 gauge. Made in 12-16-20 and .410 gauge. 














IVER JOHNSON HAMMERLESS IVER JOHNSON VENTILATED RIB 
a DOUBLE BARREL SINGLE BARREL SPECIAL TRAP 
‘ Made in 12-16-20 and .410 gauge in both Plain With two Ivory Sights. 
a Extractor and Aut. Ejector. Made in 12 gauge only 32 in. barrel. 
i 























Model X .22 cal. Bolt Action Single Shot. 


Takes the .22 Long Rifle, .22 Long and .22 
Short Rim Fire Cartridges. 











IVER JOHNSON “HAMMER THE HAMMER” REVOLVERS 


Made in different calibers and styles, with choice of grips and lengths of barrels. Also .22 caliber Supershot 
on heavy frame, with gold lettering and sight. 





Full particulars sent on request—Order from your Jobber. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


Factory and General Offices, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Branches: New York—151 Chambers St. Chicago—108 W. Lake St. San Francisco—717 Market St. 


We also make Iver Johnson Bicycles, Veloci- 
w@ pedes and Juniorcycles (sidewalk cycles). If 
interested write for proposition “B.” 


Holiday Buyers Buy Iver Johnsons. 
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Relations With Manufacturers 


through wholesale channels, he would 
prefer it rather than go to the retail 
trade. 
positive stand with the factories from 
whom we buy, that they should not 


come to our place and get their volume | 


of business, and then turn to the better 
class of retail dealers of the town and 
take away the best of it. In only a few 


cases have we been successful in doing | 


that where there was any disposition 
on the part of the manufacturer to sell 
the retail trade. My experience has 
been that, where we have sufficient vol- 
ume on a line to give to the manufac- 
turer, we can usually tell him whether 
he can or cannot sell the retail 
trade, but we do not get very far in 
accomplishing any real result, because 


a competing manufacturer, from whom | 


we do not buy, will come in and get 
the order from these men.” 


We have tried to take a very | 





(Continued from page 135) 


are maintained because the manufac- | 
turer finds it necessary to send out rep- 
resentatives to present new goods and 
to explain the selling points. The ordi- 
nary salesman cannot do this. 

If the manufacturer ‘does not send 
out his missionary, the dealer and his 
clerks will not have the necessary am- 
munition to properly present the arti- 
cles which he has to sell to the con- 
sumer. The average jobber’s sales 
force as now constituted cannot fill his 
place. 

“A very large hardware stock will 
run about 80,000 items. Most of the 
stocks will run from 25,000 to 40,000 
items. It is a mental impossibility for 
the average salesman to know the de- 


tails of that great variety of stuff; it | 


cannot be done. I believe the solution 


to the problem lies in a reorganization 


The next subject taken up was that | 


of “A Sales Suggestion,” by A. E. Al- | 


verson of Greenlee Brothers, Rockford, 
Ill., who said in part: 
“You jobbers have had one article 


cluttering up your back yards during | 


recent years, and probably you have 
several more of this particular article 
than you thought necessary. I am re- 
ferring to the so-called missionary 
salesman sent out by the manufac- 
turers. 

“T am not at all unconscious of the 
evils of the missionary salesman. I 
know that the missionary salesman is 


of the selling force sent out by the 
wholesalers.” 

Continuing, Mr. Alverson said that 
he believed where there were say 


| thirty-five representatives that were 


| 


sent out by a concern, he would divide 
those into five groups and make one 


| man a specialist on a particular line, 
| and divide the work on different lines 


! 


| among the five groups, picking out a 


not always welcome with the dealer, | 


and the dealer complains very fre- 
quently. 
“Now there are four factors con- 


particular man at the head of each 
group. 

D. M. Fulton of the Carlin & Fulton 
Company, Baltimore, Md., read the re- 
port of the Committee on Extras, of 
which committee he was chairman. 

J. S. McDaniel, secretary of the 
Cordage Institute, New York, who ad- 


| dressed the convention on the subject, 
| “Some Problems in Connection with 


cerned in this—the manufacturer, the | 
wholesaler, the dealer, and the embryo | 


salesman. 
cause he may be a little selfishly in- 
clined. The factory has no particular 
ideal to maintain, but the missionaries 


The 


We will eliminate him be- | 


the Distribution of Rope,” expressed 
the opinion that a manufacturer should 
not burden a sales department with 
too many varieties and styles or pack- 
ages, or the sales department should 
rot permit itself to be burdened with 








a large number of styles and varieties, 
He believes the jobber should insist on 
this course of procedure. 

He referred to an effort on his part 
to have some.of the sizes of rope dis- 
pensed with. In one case he tried to 
have an eighth of an inch reduction 
made in one variety but was met with 
the argument that that particular size 
was needed in some industry. Mr. Mc- 
Daniel believes that there are many 
sizes of ropes that could be eliminated, 
and the trade not suffer thereby. In 
this way the expense of production 
would be decreased. 

“In the distribution of cordage, how 
can the manufacturer help? Person- 
ally I see two ways: 1. Reducing the 
number of sizes or varieties. 2. Pro- 
tection to the wholesaler, particularly 
in the matter of price. If the jobber 
and the manufacturer are going after 
the same business, that is a duplication 
of effort, and operates to increase the 
cost of distributing the goods. Eventu- 
ally the manufacturer has got to raise 
his prices on his whole line somewhat 
to offset that loss, because it is incon- 
ceivable that the manufacturer can dis- 
tribute cordage direct as cheap as he 
can to a wholesaler. In protecting the 
jobber in the matter of price, I am 
thinking more of reducing the cost to 
the ultimate consumer than I am of 
any sort of price-fixing scheme. 

“The manufacturer must leave the 
wholesaler’s customers alone, because 
the wholesaler can sell him at much less 
cost than the manufacturer can. Some 
of the cordage manufacturers do not 
know what their costs are; and we 
have some cordage manufacturers who 
do not know what the jobbers’ costs 
are, but I believe that you will be able 
to take advantage of any protection 
the manufacturers can offer.” 


Cash Discount Situation 


OMMENTING on the discussion 
he cash discounts, George W. | 


Huntley, Cutler Hardware Co.. 
Waterloo, Towa, said: 

“The cash discount, or premium, as 
I see it, is a favor or a concession that 
those of us who pay promptly have been 
receiving, and those who do not pay 
promptly did not get the benefit of it 
It seems to me that if some of the plans 
that are trying to be worked out go 
into effect, it is going to reverse that— 
the man or firm who has been prompt 
and is prompt in paying his bills, is 
going to be penalized, and the man who 


has been habitually slow will get the 
benefit, because the premium that we 
have been obtaining in the past will 
have been taken away from us. [ 
was surprised—I am not going to offer 
any criticism—but I was surprised to 
hear two men get up in the Sheet Steel | 
Meeting yesterday and say that inas- 
much as it had already been put into 
effect they did not know that they could 
change it. I don’t know how you feel 
about it, but our firm is going to fight. 
I don’t know whether you have already 





got the information, but I know from 
certain sources that on eaves trough and 


conductors in the future their terms 
will be 30 days, one-half of one per cent 
off in ten days. I think you will all 
admit that the Nail and Wire Manu- 
facturers are contemplating doing the 
same thing, and if we do not fight. 
what is going to happen to us? I think 
if we cannot do it collectively we can 
do it individually. We can make tt 
most unpleasant for some of those 
whom we thought were our friends. and 
I do hope that everyone will use their 
best efforts to bring all the pressure to 
bear possible to get this changed or re- 
scinded.” 
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Cag cA ap La TE 
HIGH QUALITY CUTLERY 
is the kind to sell at Christmas 



















What finer gift can 
your customers find 
for . 

- 


removable 


holly band 


NOW! Dexter Staintess Rosewood Handle Cutler y— 


Sets of six—in areal gift box—to boost Holiday sales 


H ERETOFORE you've had from the blade by big, sturdy rivets 
high quality in useful things, like kitch- (nickel silvered)—not the ordinary pins. 
en cutlery. But quality alone hasn’t 
made that cutlery wholly suitable for 
Holiday sales. You haven't been given 
the gift spirit and style in the package. 


And the box itself—finely made, in 
beautiful colors, holly banded, just the 
Holiday dress fine cutlery needs to rank 


, it with the finest of Holiday gifts. 
Here’s a gift box of six of Dexter's 


most useful patterns. Anyone can see Don’t forget, placing this fine kitchen 
the knives are the very best that can set into homes this Christmas assures 
be made. Blades are perfectly balanced, you repeat business later. Any house- 
tempered and hardened by experts— wife who owns these six pieces will want 
stainless steel—the finest sharp edge the to add other Dexter Rosewood Stainless 
housewife will ever have. The handle knives to complete her kitchen assort- 
is one solid piece of highly polished ment. What better way to raise your 
rosewood, absolutely made inseparable cutlery sales to high quality levels? 


Order now.... display early for gift sales 





SINCE 1818 


HARRINGTON @/3411:3) CUTLERY CO. 


The Right Knife 





SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Importance of Adequate Protective Tariff 


call that a myth. But I submit that it 
indicates some improvement in the short 
space of four years from conditions where 
24 hogs brought but 25 cents at sheriff's 
sale. 

“This page of history again shows that 
the party credited with a protective tariff 
loses control only when the people can 
stand prosperity no longer, and at the 
zenith of achievement. 

“That the Walker tariff did not work 
as its friends intended, I quote from the 
message of President Fillmore of 1851: 
‘The value of our exports of breadstuffs 
and provisions, which it was supposed the 
incentive of a low tariff, and large im- 
portations would augment, has fallen from 
$68,000,000 in 1847 to $21,000,000 in 1851, 
with almost a certainty that it will be 
lower still in 1852.’ 

“But the quantity of food exports had 
not dropped off 65 per cent in four years. 
It was their value that fell off 65 per cent. 
The loss was quite largely in the price. 
It is true, however, that the people, being 
disheartened, exactly as the Russians were 
under the Soviet, failed to produce as they 
had, and as people always do when hopes 
run high. So the quantity of exports 
dropped considerably, and the price much. 

“And here we have a concrete demon- 
stration proving my last proposition that 
exports of agricultural products are not 
even stimulated by tariffs designed to in- 
vite large importations of competitive com- 
modities. 

“Free traders claim that the country 
prospered under the Walker tariff, ex- 
actly as Democrats insist the Underwood 
tariff brought good times. The two in- 
stances are. strangely parallel. Precisely 
as the World War insured American pro- 
ducers against foreign competition while 
it lasted, so the Mexican War then in 
progress, the Gold Rush to California in 
1849, the famine in Ireland, several revolu- 
tions in Europe, including Germany, the 
Crimean War in which England, France 
and Italy fought Russia, delayed retribu- 
tion in the late Forties and early Fifties. 
3ut the hour struck in the last century, 
as it did at the close of the World War. 


When extraordinary sustaining conditions | 


ceased, the inevitable result of a downward 
revision of the tariff on both occasions 
manifested itself. 

“With the advent to power of the Re- 
publican party in 1861 a protective tariff 
law was enacted, and maintained for 
thirty-two wonderful years. 

“During the first term of President 
Cleveland, as you will recall, the Senate 
remained Republican, and prevented the 
passage of the Mills Bill, which would 
have proved about as bad as the Under- 
wood tariff. But the Republican party was 
driven from control of both houses and 
the Presidency at the close of the ad- 
ministration of President Harrison, and as 
always at the zenith of its achievement. 
The people simply could not stand pros- 
perity any longer. 

“As soon as it was known that a down- 
ward revision of the tariff was inevitable, 





| 


(Continued from page 136) 


business began setting sail, and conditions 
became so bad between election and in- 
auguration that the Treasury Department 
began preparing bonds to meet current 
operations of the Government. 


“Democrats are prone to cite this fact 
in proof that the panic of 1893 was well 
on its way before the 4th of March. They 
seem unable to understand that business 
men do not wait the roar of the cyclone, 
but are quite apt to take to the cellar when 
they see the funnel shaped cloud in the 
forming. 

“The election of William McKinley in 
1896 was another demonstration of the 
truth of my proposition that the party re- 
sponsible for a downward revision of the 
tariff is inevitably driven from power in 
disgrace. 

“But lest what I have said may be con- 
strued as a reflection upon Grover Cleve- 
land, who, in my judgment, demonstrated 
a higher degree of moral courage than 
any President in my time, I would be glad 
to stop to pay some tribute to that noble 
character, on whose one stiff back this 
country crossed one of the darkest chasms 
in its eventful career. “But time forbids. 
I content myself, therefore, by referring to 
the fact that I once said to Mr. Cleveland 
that I had secured a Republican audience 
to cheer his name in 1896. He smiled and 
said: ‘No Democratic audience cheered me 
that year.’ 

“T would like to see a monument erected 
to Grover Cleveland in his home city of 
Buffalo with an epitaph of one word, 
‘Courage.’ He was right on the money 
question and wrong on the tariff question, 
but being sincere on all questions I count 
him among the great. 

“Then from McKinley to Wilson, an 
unbroken period of sixtecn years every 
American producer was vouchsafed secu- 
rity against foreign competition. The in- 
crease in manufacturers’, the development 
of our natural resources, and the growth 
in both domestic and foreign commerce 
during those sixteen years has never been 
equalled, except during the last seven 
years. 

“Then came another demonstration of 
the proposition that a party credited with 
a protective tariff is never thrust from 
power except at the zenith of its achieve- 
ment, Wocdrow Wilson was elected in 
1912. 

“Then we had another demonstration 
that the party responsible for a downward 
revision of the tariff is invariably thrust 
from power in disgrace. The popular 
majority for Warren G. Harding and a 
protective tariff in 1920 was 7,009,000. 
Why not? The Underwood tariff had 
reduced the American payroll more than 
$100,000,000 per week. 

“T have but one more proposition to 
prove. 

“Per capita imports are always larger 
under ample protection than under tariffs 
designed to invite importations for revenue 
only. 
man can question. 





“During the four years of the McKinley 
tariff, under the administration of Pregj- 
dent Harrison, we imported for consump. 
tion an average of $12.58 per capita per 
annum. 

“Then came four years under Grover 
Cleveland and the Wilson-Gorman bill, 
and our per capita imports dropped to 
$10.51, a loss of 15 per cent. 

“When sixteen years of protection under 
McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft, and our 
per capita imports for consumption aver- 
aged 60 per cent in excess of what they 
had been under a tariff law deliberately 
designed to give foreigners an advantage 
in the American market. During this won- 
derful period we imported for consump- 
tion an average of $16 per capita. 

“This was followed by eight years under 
the Underwood tariff. War prosperity, 
rivalling protective tariff prosperity, in- 
creased the imports to an average of 
$27.70. Yet in only one year did they 
exceed $30 per capita, and that was after 
the election of 1920, when it was known 
that a protective tariff would be soon 


enacted, and merchants began stocking 
their shelves and warehouses against 
higher rates, and also after the 18th 


Amendment had been adopted, and many 
were laying in their home supply for all 
the future of their lives and the lives of 
their children. 

“Following the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Harding, the Emergency Tariff law 
was enacted, to be followed by the Ford- 
ney-McCumber bill, under which we have 
had such prosperity as that our imports 
hive averaged over $33 per capita, 20 
per cent above what they were during the 
war. 

“Think of it, ye teachers of false eco- 
nomic doctrines, ye. willfully blind to 
obvious demonstrations. The American 
people during the last seven years have 
enjoyed such peace prosperity as that they 
have imported for consumption five dollars 
per capita more than during the period 
of the war when we were buying material 
for ships, and guns, and shells, and powder 
in shipload consignments from every coun- 
try where they were obtainable. These 
increased importations have consisted 
largely of raw materials and non-prohibi- 
tive merchandise. 

“There is no unit of measure by which 
to compare national greatness equal to the 
purchasing power of its people, and in 
America this is largely determined by the 
payroll. The business payroll of America, 
which includes salaries and commissions 10 
lieu of salaries, as well as wages, exceeds 
$600,000,000 per week. Any people with 
$600,000,000 per week, in actual cash, 
representing current earnings, swelling the 
channels of trade, each week, will be great, 
and any people foolish enough to support 


| a platform and a candidate pledged to ask 


| Congress to convert that platform into 


And I prove this by records no | 


law, the avowed purpose of which is ‘to 
promote effective competition’ with the 
world, will gradually drop to the standard 
of the world.” 
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N line with modern 
hardware retailing, 

Lupton has developed a Dis- 

Jay Table which makes mer- 
chandise itself the catalogue of 
your stock. It not only embodies 
the dimensions and arrangements 
recommended by the N. R. H. A., but 
also has the great advantage of lasting, 
space-saving and economical steel construc- 
tion. Already, merchants who have installed 
Lupton Steel Display Tables have increased turn- 
over of low-priced stock from 25% to 500%. 


f v3 


Front 
View: 

Bshowin 
atcadera 
N. R.H.A. size 
buib-edge glass 
partitions. The 
space below top is for 


display ofenamelware, 

poser jugs and other 

arge specials. Rear has 

four shelves for reserve 


‘Display Tc “able 


This table is an ideal combination of dis- 
play, storage and fixture value. Each table 
displays 54 items on top and stores 
reserve stock below. Arranged in 
batteries of six with ample aisle 
space between, Lupton Tables 
set off your goods, attract trade 
and make sales easy. Get 
full details in Catalogue 
No. 913. Write for a 
copy today! 
David Lupton’s Sons 
Co., 2211 E. Alle- 
gheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, sometime in May, 
1929. L. P. Biggs, secretary, 815-816 Southern Trust 
Building, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AsSo- 
CIATION CONVENTION, San Francisco, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 
1929. LeRoy Smith, secretary, 112 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

CoNnNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
February, 1929. Place to be announced later. Henry S. 
Hitchcock, Woodbury. 

HarpwarE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CONVEN- 
TION, Blowing Rock, N. C., June 11, 12, 13, 1929. 
Headquarters, Mayview Manor. Arthur R. Craig, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 

IpAHo RetaiL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Boise, Jan. 22, 23, 24, 1929. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary-treasurer, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

ILL1no1s RetarL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND Exursition, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., 
Feb. 12, 13 and 14, 1929. P. M. Mulliken, managing 
director, Elgin, Ill. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Indianapolis, Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1929. G. F. 
Sheely, managing director, 911-913 Meyer-Kiser Bank 
Building, Indianapolis. 

Iowa Retart HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXxuisiTIon, Hotel Savery and Des Moines Coli- 
seum, Des Moines, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1929. A. R. Sale, 
secretary-treasurer, Mason City. 

KentucKY HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1929. J. M. Stone, secretary, 
202 Republic Building, Louisville. 

LouIsIANA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Mansfield, June 17, 18, 19, 1929. 
Guy Nason, Secretary, Starkville, Miss. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND ExuiBiTIon, Detroit, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1929. 
Headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibit at Convention 
Hall. A. J. Scott, Secretary, Marine City. 

MINNESOTA RetArL, HARDWARE ASSOCIATION COoN- 
VENTION, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1929. Place to be de- 
cided later. Chas. H. Casey, manager-treasurer, Nicollet 
at Twenty-fourth Street, Minneapolis. 

MississtpP1 RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Gulfport, June 10, 11, 12, 
1929. Guy Nason, Secretary, Starkville. 

Missourt RetatL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND ExuisiTion, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Jan. 
21, 22, 23, 1929. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5106 No. 
Broadway, St. Louis. 

MonTANA IMPLEMENT & HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CoNVENTION, Bozeman, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 1929. A manu- 
facturer’s exhibit will also be held from Feb. 4 to 8, 
inclusive. A. C. Talmage, secretary, Bozeman. 

MounTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Denver, Colo., Jan. 15, 16, 
and 17, 1929. Headquarters not yet selected, but in all 
probability will be the Cosmopolitan Hotel. W. W. 
McAllister, secretary-treasurer, P.O. Box 513, Boulder, 
Ohio. 

NaTIionaAL House FurNISHING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III., 
Jan. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 1929. Warren Edwards, 
secretary, 189 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION Coy- 
GREss, Oklahoma City, Okla., sometime in June, 1929, 
Dates to be decided later. H. P. Sheets, managing 
director, 915-935 Meyer-Kiser Bank Bldg., Indian. 
apolis. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CoNven- 
TION, Lincoln, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1929. Exhibit will be at 
the University Coliseum. Hotel headquarters will be 
announced later. George H. Deitz, secretary, 414-419 
Little Building, Lincoln. 

New EncLtanp Harpware DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ConvENTION, Mechanies’ Building, Boston, Feb. 20, 21, 
22, 1929. Geo. A. Fiel, secretary, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, 9. 

New York STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 5, 6, 
7, 8, 1929. Hotel headquarters, Powers Hotel. Exhibit 
at Edgerton Park. John B. Foley, secretary, 412 City 
Bank Building, Syracuse. 

NortH Daxota Retatt HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Jamestown, Feb. 12, 13, 
14, 1929. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

Ou10o HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
ExHIBITION, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
1929. Headquarters, Gibson Hotel. James B. Carson. 
secretary, 315 Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Jan. 29, 30, 31, 1929. Chas. L. 
Unger, secretary, 207-208 Bloomfield Building, Okla- 
homa City. 

Orecon RetatL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ 
AsSsocIATION CONVENTION, Portland, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1929. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary-treasurer, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

PactFic NORTHWEST HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1929. E. E. Lucas, secretary-treasurer, Huttom 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Amarillo, Tex.. April 8, 9, 10. 1929 
Headquarters, Amarillo Hotel. C. L.. Thompson, sec~ 
retary, Canyon, Tex. 

, PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARF 
AssociaTIion, Inc. CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15. 
1929. Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 610 Wesley Building. 
Philadelphia. 

SoutH Dakota Retart Harpware ASSOCIATION’ 
ConvENTION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1929. Chas. 
H. Casey, manager, Nicollet at Twenty-fourth Street. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

SoUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AsSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Los Angeles, Feb., 1929. Definite 
dates to be determined later. H. L. Boyd, secretary. 
508 Spring Arcade Building, Los Angeles. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, composed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
and Tennessee, Convention and Exhibition in Atlanta, 
Ga., May 14, 15 and 16, 1929. Walter Harlan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Texas Harpware & IMPLEMENT AssocraTION CON- 
VENTION AND ExHIBITION, Dallas, Jan. 22, 23, 24, 1929. 
Headquarters, Baker Hotel. Dan Scoates, secretary, 
College Station. 

VirGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1929. 
Thos. B. Howell, secretary, 602 Broad Street, Richmond 
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We say: “This 


urner 


TRIPLE 


STRENG 


Here’s 


Construction 


Heavy steeJ wire, elec- 
trically welded at every 


Sales Strength 
Of the strong selling 
features of this Union 
All-Purpose Basket, the 


most important to the point, top and bottom in- 
hardware man is its all cluded. No woven wires 
‘round usefulness. It te spread apart or say. 
you don’t sell it for one Designed for practical 
hi s lit f convenience and offered 
E oe FORTH TOS SA in three sizes: 
& other. The solid dura- WSI—18%” high x 16%” 
rf bility that is evident in diameter 
é me tigid § construction YO SP = 10 Go 
‘ sells it. WS3—28” high x 20” diam. 
eter . 
In green enamel or 
galvanized finish. They 


nest for shipping. The 
patented top fastens se- 
curely and is easily han- 
dled, hot or cold. 


You'll Sell Them 
when 

You Show 
Them 









In new styles 

that offer 
greater capacity 
without increased 
size, ‘‘Union Dish 
Drainers’’ selling for 
no more than ordinary 
drainers, are breaking 
sales records. Silver basket 
is permanently fixed outside 
out of the way. Two styles: 
WS 185, light type to feature as 
a special: WS 195 heavier wire and 
very durable design. 
Be sure you get new 
prices. 





























WS-195 









New! UNION DISH DRAINERS 


H” 


the proof: 


Convenience 


Recommended by lead- 
ing fire authorities as a 
SAFE Rubbish Burner. 
The bottom is raised to 
keep the fire off the 
grass. In ordinary home 
use serves as trash basket 
until full, when it burns 
rubbish without  trans- 
ferring to another con- 
tainer. 


factories and 


it as 


Parks, 
stores use rub- 
bish container, for 
leaves, paper, cotton 
waste, etc. 


a 


Retails as low as $1.25 
and shows a satisfying 
profit. Ask your job- 
ber, or write us for 
new prices. 


JOBBERS 


Rubbish burners 
with welded top 
and _ bottom 
last longer 
and cost 


no more, 





























Union Steel Products Company 
Albion, Mich. 


UNION AlPurpose BASKET 
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STOCK 

these BRISK 

MOVERS 
NOW ... 


PEERLESS _ Duties Recker 


Ash Sifter 


A combination ash 
can and sifter that 
every coal user ap- 
preciates. Dealers 
who stocked last 
year already re- 
ordering in quan- 
tities. A big seller 
and a profit mak- 
er. Absolute- 
ly dustless—simple 
to operate. Order 
sample through 
your own jobber 
or write direct. 





Folding Window 
Refrigerator 


PEERLESS 


A real knocked down 
window refrigerator 
that can be set up 
in six minutes. Easy 
to handle—excellent 
construction. Takes 
up minimum space. 
A small item that 
enjoys an exception- 
al turnover. Order 
sample through your 
jobber or write di- 
rect if he doesn't 
handle it. 





Send the handy coupon right now for samples of these 
live wire items: The selling season is here—act quickly! 
A sample will show you how easy these items move. 









— 
i iNig 


PEERLESS 


SUTILITIES J 


The Corcoran 5221 Section Ave. 


Mie. €e, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Gentlemen 

Send me at once sample of 

PEERLESS ASH SIFTER..... imaawe Care Re esc buewewtates 

gp rr 

(Check one or both) and bill same through my jobber 
ns ee eee ee eee 

Name .... , Pen vad eee be ee tenes baste oae oe Se 


Street Address . 











Everybody’s Business 
(Continued from page 147) 


Those who have benefited most through the abolition 
of the saloon are the motion-picture owners, the auto- 
mobile producers, the building trades, the radio manu- 
facturers and concerns providing sundry sports and rec- 
reations. The consumption of milk, root beer and ginger 
ale has shown a remarkable increase. There has been 
no similar gain in the consumption of tobacco, tea or 
coffee. The large increase in cigarette consumption is 
accounted for by factors unconnected with prohibition. 

The majority opinion of several thousand corporations 
that submitted reports set forth a number of interesting 
facts: ‘Blue Mondays” are less in evidence, and the dis- 
charges for drunkenness have decreased. Industrial ac- 
cident rates have been reduced. The farmer’s only 
important loss from the enforcement of the law has been 
in the restriction of his market for hops and barley. In 
1914, only one per cent of the country’s production of 
wheat, oats and corn went into the production of alco- 
holic beverages, and nine per cent of the rye was so used. 
3ut the total loss to agriculture has: been offset by sub- 
stantial gains in other directions, the most striking being 
a larger demand for milk and an enormous increase in 
grape consumption, partly perhaps, for home-made wine. 
All of which helps to explain why the farmer is an 
ardent supporter of prohibition. 

No matter what his personal preferences may be, the 
impartial investigator cannot avoid the conclusion that, 
from a purely economic standpoint, the advantages are 
largely with prohibition. The future is uncertain. Con- 
sidering the question from its purely ethical and political 
aspects, we must recognize the truth that some of the 
evils resulting from prohibition are now showing an 
upward trend. There has been a steady, uninterrupted 
growth in violent crime since 1919. Governmental costs 
have increased and political leadership has not improved. 
The experiment has not been completed. The next few 
years challenge us to prove that our increased economic 
power, which in considerable part has resulted from pro- 
hibition, has been purchased at a cost that leaves the 
credit balance on the side of national progress. 

‘The fact is we must prepare to accept more regula- 
tion of our personal habits and business methods in the 
future than we have had in the past. All activities that 
in any way touch public welfare will be subjected to 
restrictions. New motor laws will force us to utilize 
our streets and highways for the full 24 hours of the day. 
Trucking traffic will be compelled to adjust itself to night 
hours, and there will be penalties for drivers who in- 
crease congestion by moving too slowly. Automobiles 
engaged in through travel will be forced to use by-pass 
roads, thereby avoiding the towns and cities that lie 
along their routes. 

The problem of unemployment will be largely super- 
vised and controlled by the State. It was recently dis- 
closed that nearly 20 per cent of our idle people will not 
work even when jobs are offered them. A similar num- 
ber are out of jobs because of some physical incapacita- 
tion that proper medical attention might remedy. In 
the day that’s coming we will view this question from 
the standpoint of national welfare, and will regard it as 
a duty of the State to correct physical infirmities that 
prevent dependent citizens from entering the wage- 
arning class. Just as the Government is expected to 
meet the necessities of war, so will it be considered the 
job of the State and Federal forces to design measures 
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to wipe out peaks and valleys of our industrial life. 

The exercise of Government regulative powers to pre- 
serve public health has hardly more than commenced. 
Soon in every city we will have health courts to enforce 
the sanitary codes. The Health Commissioner of New 
York stated recently that 300 candy factories in the me- 
tropolis are now conducted ina manner that is atrocious. 
Impure confections are marketed in every part of the 
city. A handful of physicians who have been failures 
in the practice of medicine now make a farce of sanitary 
inspection by offering to investigate a plant for as little 
as 25 cents. Frequently these inspectors fill out the 
necessary blanks without even visiting the plants to see 
if food handlers suffer from communicable diseases. 

It is silly to insist that business shall be entirely free 
of governmental interference. A well justified opposi- 
tion on the part of the average citizen to Government 
ownership and operation of industry is being carried to 
a dangerous extreme. Seventy per cent of our people 
belong to a great, unorganized middle class that would 
be helpless between the unrestrained forces of capital 
and labor. Whereas Government ownership in general 
business is undesirable and destructive, reasonable Gov- 
ernment regulation is essential and constructive. 

We must change our present viewpoint and prepare 
to accept an entirely new definition of personal liberty. 
We do not deny the right of the State to prohibit the sale 
of firearms and such dangerous drugs as cocaine and 
opium. Where such legislation has been put in force, 
we do not denounce the laws and demand their repeal 
because people succeed in violating these statutes. 

No longer can any citizen extend his field of individual 
rights to the point where he is a menace to the public or 
a nuisance to his neighbors. He cannot pour black 
smoke from his chimneys into the windows of surround- 
ing buildings. He cannot play the radio at three a. m. 
in a congested region on a hot summer night without 
expecting interference from the public. Before long this 
same kind of restrictive action will prevent the use of 
riveting machines and other noise-making devices that 
cut down the efficiency of those who depend upon men- 
tal concentration to gain a livelihood. 

Even the old expression, ‘Free as the air,” has become 
obsolete. This is because science has completely trans- 
formed our environment without effecting any material 
change in human nature. We habitually make a nuisance 
of even the greatest blessings. The airplane is a mar- 
velous machine and the modern microphone is an amaz- 
ingly ingenious device. But when advertising puts the 
two together and envelopes a great metropolis in the 
unearthly roar of sound amplified a hundred million 
times, completely distracting the attention of hundreds 
of thousands of busy workers, we are forced to recog- 
nize the futility of any policy that subordinates public 
welfare to self-interest. 

It is true that in controlling the weaknesses of human 
nature we have gone to a foolish extreme in the manu- 
facture of laws. But this is a lesser evil than to go to 
the other extreme and permit the unbridled exercise of 
public impositions by those who acknowledge responsi- 
bility only to themselves. We might do well right now 
to popularize the notion that there is just as much need 
today for good statesmen in the business field to help 
handle the human problems in trade and commerce, as 
there is for good business brains to cope with the press- 
ing problems of government. As one has suggested, 
instead of carrying on with the old slogan, “Less Gov- 
ernment in Business,” we might hang up a new one: 

“Less Business Interference in Government and More 
Statesmanship in Business.” 


ee 











CRONK’S “ROL-TOP” 


Steel Snow Shovels 


No. 118. Rol-Top Blade 18 in. wide 16 
in. deep, self-sharpening. Highest qual- 
ity 18-gauge 80-point carbon spring 
steel. Closely follows surface of ce- 
ment walks, easily removing sleet and 
snow. Rapidly replacing other snow 
shovels. Handle extends 
within 5 inches of bottom 
firmly supporting 
blade. Hardwood 
handle, nicely fin- 
ished, large Dee 
top. Pat’d Drained 
Socket (see section 
of cut) keeps han- 
dle dry. 

No. 117. "Blade 17 in. wide, 
16 in. deep, galvanized and 
corrugated; sides turned up, 
which makes blade very 
rigid. Steel shoe protects 
bottom edge. Large Dee 


top. 
No. 121. Blade 21 in. wide, 
16 in. deep. Otherwise same 


as No. 117. 
CRONK’S 


Sidewalk 
Cleaners 


No. 6. 7% in. Welded 
steel blade, enameled 
black, 4% ft. heavy 
handle. Approximate 
weight 36 lb. to doz. 
No. 7. 7 in. Heavy 
black enameled steel 
blade, reinforced 
with double steel 
brace, ferrule and 
brace gold bronzed, 
No. 1, 414 ft. handle 
sanded and waxed. 
Approximate weight 
40 lb. to doz. Equip- 
ped with foot rest; 
will net cut shoes. 
We make a 
full line of 
galvanized 
snow shovels, 
kiddies’ and 
boys’ shovels, 
furnace 
scoops and* 
general pur- 
pose shovels. 


CRONK’S CHAMPION 


Snow Pusher and Barn Scraper 


An ideal tool for cleaning snow and ice 

from sidewalks, driveways, gutters, or 
for scraping barn, garage or factory 

floors. 

No. 124. Blade 18 in. wide by 8 

ies dis — Weight 66 lb. per doz. 

Phe, , Note braced 

handle. 

No. 124. Blade 

“ in. wide by 



















































in. deep. 
Weight 84 Ib. 
1 6 - gauge per doz. 
spring a 
blade, t 4 Order Now from 
handle. No. 12 Your Jobber 


The CRONK. & CARRIER MFG. CO. 


MONTOUR FALLS, NEW YORK 
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“CHIEFTAIN” 
MODEL 





STEEL TREAD 
OR 
RUBBER TIRES 


BALLOON 
WHEELS 


~the sensation of the industry 


“CHIEFTAIN,” the outstanding skate 
of the industry, is backed by a tremen- 
dous merchandising program. The story 
of this radically different and better 
skate is being told through every logical 
trade channel. The selling features and 
juvenile appeal of the “CHIEFTAIN” 
together with the highly coordinated 
merchandising program are stimulating 
sales beyond the fondest hopes of deal- 
ers everywhere. ‘ 

Swift as an arrow—strong as the name it car- 
ries—the stroke of the “CHIEFTAIN” is as 
smooth as the stealthy glide of a birch canoe. 
Heavy duty ALL STEEL FULL BALLOON 
WHEEL is the strongest, longest running 
skate wheel made; protected SPRING action 
vastly superior to the old, age hardening rub- 
ber cushions; patented wheel lock makes pos- 
sible the guarantee to replace four wheels if 
one should split; increased metal thickness 
throughout; patented channel truss construc- 
tion. 

Ask your jobber to tell you more about this 
decidedly better skate that LOOKS the part. 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives: 
D. G. Baldwin Co 
41 Murray St., New York City 
D. G. Baldwin Co 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 













Weatern Representative: 
Erladh-Lee Company 
24 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








Merry Christmas for Your Paint 
Department 


(Continued from page 144) 


inakers of the country. So these home makers have 
| painted them to suit. Often they had to paint them sey- 
'eral times, but they had a lot of fun doing it and regret 
neither the work nor expense when it comes out just 
right. We saw one the other day that had been painted 
six times in two years. The chief point is that the 
woman learned that she could paint. 

| People: who buy gifts are the same people who buy 
/house paints. “They are, in last analysis, just plain folk. 
| They are the people who work on the railroad, in the 
| shops, clerk in stores, own farms or small businesses and 
| the like. 

| In November these people are not thinking of painting 
| houses, but are thinking of giving something novel and 
|useful to their friends. The fall issues of the household 
|magazines have carried many suggestions for making 
‘these gifts, and these people have read them and talked 
| them over. 

Perhaps they are a bit timid about starting the work. 
Your display of the needed materials may encourage 
them. Certainly a display of these interesting things 
will draw many of these people unsuspectingly into your 


| paint department. 
They will then come into contact with your paint 


stock and with the people who sell your paint. This 
pleasant contact may mean a lot next spring when these 
‘same folk are thinking about painting the home. 
lately we have been hearing a lot about paint mana- 
| gers and paint merchants who have fallen victims of this 
holiday gift idea. According to these reports, these 
merchandisers displayed a few articles of gift merchan- 
dise just to keep the store or department from looking 
entirely too dull during the joyous season. In almost 
every case they were surprised at the interest the dis- 
play created and the sales that resulted. Not only has 
the holiday season developed with them, but many of 
them have made the gift display a permanent feature. 
During November and early December many stores 
|have demonstration classes and find that women are 
|anxious to attend them. The articles used in these 
| classes are of different character than those for spring 
'classes, when women are thinking of porches, out-of- 
| door decoration and the plainest sort of house furnish- 
ings. Lacquer-covered vases, bottles, redecoration of 
old furniture and the smaller articles of unfinished fur- 
niture are popular for holiday season demonstration. 
Certainly there is someone around any small store 
| who is handy at this sort of thing. Classes can be held 
jon the dull shopping day of the week without expense 
| 





except for materials used, which need not be much. 
| This can often be met by suggesting that people bring 
articles to be decorated and charging them for the ma- 
terial used. 

Above all, do not pass up the opportunity to bring the 
paint department to the attention of the people with 
holiday money to spend, not only to get a share of this 
money, but for making new friends. 
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CREE RR RNa 


Look Here, 
Henry Brown. 


EMEMBER last year—? Christmas 
time—? the rush—the hurry—the lost 
sales because you couldn’t get late orders 


filled? 


Remember how Gendron jobbers and fac- 
tory sales dept. wired you that they were 
working night and day but couldn’t fill your 
orders because you did not send them in on 
time? 





Remember 
how you 
swore 
you'd get 
maxi-§ 
mum sales 
in “1928 
by getting your Christmas orders in early? 





e ne s : 
wt rose of av * pv gree $s “AaKieS? 


fact ove? 





All right, Henry—here we are—face to 
face, with the 1928 holiday season just 
ahead of us. Let’s determine to head off 
those lost sales and lost profits this year by 
order- 
ing early. 
It’s going 
to be a big 
season for 
children’s 


vehicles. 


EE eS Fs Oe es eee Se 6 St PPE SP hh 8 





Cast your eye over the attractive Gendron 
items above. They’re knockouts—and yet 
they represent only a few of the numbers 
in the extensive Pioneer Line. If you 
haven’t seen them wire for samples’and place 
these money makers in your Christmas stock. 


THE GENDRON WHEEL 
COMPANY FACTORY 


TOLEDO OHIO 
New York Office—7 E. 17th St. 





_——— 





“Pioneer Line’”’ 


Vehicles for Children 


One of many micrometer 
machining operations in 
the making of F. & N. 
Lawn Mowers. 
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Price $1.00 
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A Nationa] Clo. 

that secure] 
Closes J 

Every Bottle 


Se). 





Built-in qual- 





ment of every Dealer,who 
sells, and the enthusiastic 
praise of every Customer, who 





vice of Pe 


EVEREDY 
CAPPER 


No. 101-S 


This is the perfect closer for 
perfect capping. The never- 
stretch post, double spring- 
handle - lift and automatic 
spring-handle stop guarantee 
accuracy. Big handle and 
leverage make capping easy. 
All steel. Heavily nickeled. 
Caps up to one-quart 
size. $1.25. Others for 
less. 


EVEREDY 
Double Duty Capper 


No. 222 
A sturdily built, compact, actual bottle cap- 


























No. 101-S 
Price $1.25 


duty. Never-stretch posts, never-cramp 
handle and powerful leverage. All steel 
Double gears and spring-handle lift. Heavi- 
ly nickeled. Caps 12 oz. to full quart. 
Faultlessly made, easy to operate and prac- 
tically indestructible. $2.00. 


EVEREDY 


Strainer Set 
No. 300 
A convenience for the modern home-making 
housewife and one she buys. Prevents spill- 
ing and waste. Fits any size vessel or 
crock. Nickeled stand, Strainer Bag and 


No. 222 


display carton. $1.25. 


EVEREDY 


Syphon Filter 
No. 400 
To filter and syphon at the same time 
is an accomplishment. The Everedy Sy- 
phon Filter does it—and well. Consists 
of Metallic Float, Filter Cloth Disc, 
Stretcher Ring and Hose Guide (hose 
not included). $1.00. 
// Prices slightly higher in in 
a // Far West and Canada 
No. 400 Ae gt Write for Catalog 
/ , Everedy Products are Endorsed by Mil- 
lions of Users as the Standard, are 
Nationally Advertised and carried by 
leading Jobbers. 


THE EVEREDY COMPANY 
Frederick, Maryland 





ping machine for hard work and heavy | 


Filter Bag all packed in attractive sanitary | - . 
| when we will have sales conventions. 


ity and sterling | 
worth have secured | 
the National Endorse- | 


et the never failing ser- | 


The Time Problem 


(Continued from page 149) 


to a political speech or jazz music. Naturally we cannot 
hear and do not know what our neighbors at the table 
are talking about. We cannot hear them, but that doesn't 
make any difference because they do not hear us and 
they do not care anyhow! It doesn’t matter what is 
said in the general bedlam of noise and confusion. 
When this friend of mine, who never does anything 
at the same time as anyone else, goes out to supper along 
about 9 o’clock, he picks a quiet little restaurant. At 
that time it is empty—they have no orchestra. If he 
doesn’t dine alone he has some friend who knows how 
to converse. Curious, isn’t it, that one of the most 
brainy in the City of New York can enjoy himself talk- 
ing to one friend in a quiet little restaurant? But this 


| man is peculiar, anyhow! 


I shall never forget when I went to Spain; I happened 
to arrive at a hotel at 9 o'clock at night. I went down 


| to the desk of the Ritz Hotel in Barcelona and asked if 


| ment at his bank at 6 o’clock. 





I could get any dinner, as I was so late. The clerk 
looked at me in surprise and replied, “Dinner hasn't 
started yet.” They don’t dine in Spain until after 9 
o'clock. Theaters there don’t start until 10 o'clock. 
The play lasts until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning. At 
9 o'clock in the morning not one store in a dozen ina 
Spanish city is open. They go to luncheon about | 
o’clock and the luncheon hour lasts from 1 until 3, some- 


times 4. They then go home after luncheon and take 
a nap. The young people walk up and down in the 


Plaza and make eyes at each other. The business men 
work in their offices until 8 o'clock. It is curious that 
in many of the Spanish theaters you can buy a ticket for 
one act. On one evening you see-one act and the next 
evening you see the next act, and the following evening 
the third act. 

In Paris I went to see a French banker by appoint- 
We discussed business 
until 7. The French also dine late. When they have a 
regular dinner they do not expect to go to the theater 
the same evening. When they go to the theater they do 


not have guests for dinner, but frequently arrange a 


supper afterward. It is much nicer to have supper after 
the play and then talk it all over with agreeable com- 
panions. It is a much better plan, I think, than attempt- 
ing to have a formal dinner before the theater and pos- 
sibly having some fair lady late, so you have the choice 
of spoiling the dinner or missing the first act—usually 
you do both! 

Now, just to have the appearance of a little business 
in my articles, we are approaching the part of the year 
Everybody in 
the United States, of course, has sales conventions at the 
same time, between Christmas and New Year’s. Manu- 
facturers, in many cases, will be glad to have represen- 
tatives attend these sales conventions and talk about 
their lines to the salesmen. But as there are some 300 
jobbers 4n the hardware line that will be holding their 
sales conventions on exactly the same dates, it is a some- 
what difficult problem for a manufacturer to split his 
limited force of sales managers over so many con- 
ventions. 

* * * 


A manufacturer of an automatic gun told me the most 
difficult thing. about a gun was timing it. I think the 
most difficult and most ‘necessary thing for American 
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business is for us to do a little timing. 
days the present method of doing business will be 
changed. It will not be considered good form to call 
on a man at his office before noon. It will be appre- 
ciated that everybody in business has mail that requires 
attention the first thing in the morning. Have you heard 
the story of the insurance salesman who called on a busy 
man one forenoon? The busy man was very polite but 
his hand played with the accumulation of mail on his 
desk. Finally, after thirty minutes, the insurance sales- 
man said: “I hope I am not taking up your time.” “No,” 
wearily replied the business man, “I can work tonight!” 


K * tK 


I suppose, however, for the present all of us will con- 
tinue to do our work on the principle of “CATCH AS 
CATCH CAN.” If we haven’t conferences or meet- 
ings, or conventions, then we will answer a few letters. 
Usually when I wish to get a prompt reply from a busy 
man I either call him up by long distance telephone or 
I telegraph him. In these days when busy men are sub- 
ject to so many interruptions, there is considerable un- 
certainty about the answering of letters. 

Of course, I know you will say “Why not hire some- 
body else to answer these letters?’ That would be fine, 
but how would this other person know how to answer, 
not knowing the person addressed and ngt knowing 
whether you know that person or not? The idea of a 
private secretary who answers most of the mail is a 
delightful dream. On the other hand, if you go through 
the mail and tell the secretary just how to answer the 
letters, it is just about as easy to dictate the answer 
yourself and be through with it. 

Once upon a time I experimented with a private sec- 
retary. He was a wonderful letter writer. I would tell 
him what to write and then he went off by himself and 
wrote letters that would make angels weep. I had to 
sign these letters. One of these letters was written by 
my secretary to Ole Olsen, who traveled in Minnesota. 
Ole promptly sent me his resignation. Now, I was in 
a dilemma: If I told him the truth (that I had never 
written the letter to which he took offense), I would 
lose his respect an dhe would have no confidence in 
any of my future letters. On the other hand, if I 
stood by the foolish letter that was written, then Ole 
was justified in resigning. I called Ole home, frankly 
told him the facts, but the entente cordiale between Ole 
and myself was shattered—the delicate vase of our 
friendship was broken and never could be repaired. I 
know what Ole thinks of me and will always think of me, 
and I know he is right. 

So I suppose it is better for us to go with all the 
interruptions and attempt to answer our letters in per- 
son. Some day our hours of work may be so arranged 
that we may have time to do the job in a manner that 
will give us some little satisfaction. We must admit 
that the conditions under which we do the work at 
present are anything but satisfactory. My friend who 
carefully regulates his hours entirely differently from 
everyone else tells me he is glad that the number of 
holidays is being increased in the United States. “After 
a while,” he said, “we will have as many holidays as 
Spain or Mexico or Italy! “As the holidays increase,” 
he said, “one can really accomplish some satisfactory 
work, because one can work on the holiday without 
interruptions when all the others are away enjoying 
themselves.” 

This friend of mine doesn’t work all the time but when 
he does take a holiday it is not on Saturday or Sunday. 
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In millions of 
homes the Ever- 
edy Pneumatic 
Silent Door Closer 
performs its duty, day 
in and day out. It fully 
justifies Customer preference 
and the high recommendation 
Dealers have given it. 








EVEREDY 


PNEUMATIC 


Silent Door Closer 


For Screen and Light-Weight Doors 


The Everedy Pneumatic Silent Door Closer No. 1000 works 
like a charm and never fails to make every customer a friend of 
the Dealer who sells it. The patented valve, an exclusive 
Everedy feature, permits of quick, accurate adjustment by a 
simple twist of the cylinder. Its reliable operation of screen 
doors and light-weight house doors have made it the biggest 
seller of the day. Handsome dull nickel finish. Retails for 


$1.00. 
EVEREDY Double-Duty 


Door Closer 
No. 2000—$1.50—For Heavier Doors 


In the operation of heavier doors the Everedy Double-Duty Door 
Closer No. 2000, with its harmonious-acting double springs, is 
making a name for itself second to none. The only double-duty 
Door Closer on the market. The jamb-bracket spring and 
cylinder spring are both specially 
tempered for extra long life and 











work in perfect unison. Very — _ — C— 

powerful. Silently handles heavier p 

doors with ease. Finished in dull ee | 

brass. Retails for $1.50. Everedy construction permits doors 
to open much wider than any 


Everedy Door Closers No. 1000 
and No. 2000 are both of all-steel 
and brass construction. They are 
easy to attach. Look well on any 
door and require no tools to de- 
tach if doors are taken down. Supe- 
rior for materials used and me- 

chanical efficiency. Satisfactory 't,, uanse."” This inustratin 
Service Guaranteed. No mechan- 
ical change required for use on 
either right or left hand doors. 
Backed by National Advertising 
and sell fast wherever shown. 


othey door closer on the market. 
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Can be used on either right or 
left-hand doors without mechan- 








Prices slightly higher in Far West 
and Canada 


Simple to install—only a screw 
driver needed No tools required 
to detach if doors are taken down 
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Write for Catalog 


Everedy Products are Endorsed by 
Millions of Users as the Standard, are 
Nationally Advertised and are carried 


by leading Jobbers. 









The Everedy Company 
Frederick - Maryland 
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Pay Less and Get More | 





When you sella Sherman 
Diamond Hose Nozzle 
your customer actually 
gets more value at a 
lower price than in any 
other hose nozzle. 


customer receives: <A 
nozzle made of Genuine 
Wrought Brass, in place 
of cast brass, usually used 
in competitive nozzles. 


A nozzle so strongly 
built that should anyone 
ever run over it with a 
lawn mower this tough 
nozzle will not be dam- 
aged in any way. 





e SHERMAN 












NOZZLE 


is made entirely of Wrought Brass, free from flaws 
and sand holes, properly packed and leak-proof. 


The Sherman Diamond Nozzle cannot drip water 
or leak, no matter how severe the use. 
The spray point is ac- 
perfectly 


suring a 
even spray. 


Packed one dozen in 
an attractive Counter 
Display Carton which 
gets instant attention 
and makes sales with- 
out effort on 

your part. 


Sold through jobbers. Do not accept 
substitutes. 


H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Here’s exactly what your | 
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He takes his holidays during the week when everybody 
else is at work. He says this is the best time because 
the golf links are not so crowded and the green fees are 
only $3 for a guest instead of $5, as they are on Sundays 
and holidays. But this friend, as stated above, is a nut. 
One remark he made to me shows the kind of mind he 
has. He said: “If all the Protestants are going to vote 
for Hoover and all the Catholics are going to vote for 
Smith, who will the fellow vote for who hasn’t any re- 
ligion?”’ ‘Then, again,” said he, “there are men who 
are not wet or dry—they just like a little now and then 
for medicinal purposes!’ He also tells me that he can 
stand almost any kind of a caller except the man who 
calls because he knew him when he was a boy -he 


| draws the line on this species. 





This article is dictated hurriedly upon my return from 
the Atlantic City convention. It was a great convention! 
Meetings were unusually well attended. There seemed 
to be a general and intense interest in the various prob- 
lems discussed. 

Coming back on the train a prominent manufacturer 
told me he worked night and day seeing customers. He 
said he enjoyed the experience, but the trouble was he 
could not see all of them. Sometimes a customer was 
just as hard to find as a needle in a haystack. This 
manufacturer told me that he did not average over five 
hours’ sleep a night, during the three nights he was at 
the convention. 

Then, with a smile and a twinkle of the eye, he added: 
“But one afternoon it was very necessary for me to see 
one of our salesmen. I telephoned to his room. His 
wife answered. She informed me that this salesman 
was feeling a little tired, so he had gone to bed to take 
a nap in the afternoon. Is he ill?” inquired the manu- 
facturer. “Oh, no; he is not ill. He just felt a little 
tired, and he thought he would rest up.” 

This manufacturer looked at me, puffed a cigar and 
smiled. “How about this salesman’s sales?” I inquired. 
“It is always best to judge a man by results.” “Well,” 
remarked the manufacturer, “his sales indicate that when 
he is just a little tired, he goes to bed and rests up!” 


| Giftwares Introduced to Hardware Store 





Through Association with Cutlery Department 


UTLERY is being used by many merchants as a 

nucleus for a giftware department in their hard- 
ware stores. Household and pocket cutlery, scissors and 
shears have for many years made excellent gifts for 
young and old. Alarm clocks, fountain pens and pencils, 
auto clocks and watches can be easily stocked and dis- 
played with cutlery. 

In some stores the giftware department contains many 
items not frequently associated with hardware. Book 
ends, lamp shades, novelty ash trays and cigar and 
cigarette lighters are to be seen. These items will never 
displace cutlery but will bring in many more cutlery 
sales. It is not difficult to carry a representative stock, 


| if a careful selection of items is made. 


Just as toys, sporting goods and auto accessories have 
been added to the hardware dealers’ stock, bringing 1n 
many new customers and profits, so can giftwares be 
added to the existing cutlery department, where the 
items will work for each other and for the dealers 
benefit. 





























Twenty Bricks for a Foundation on 
Which to Build Successful 


Salesmanship ~~ 
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There is no set of rules which can be zealously fol- | 


lowed that will convert a clerk, ordertaker or package 
wrapper into a successful salesman. However, there 
are certain principles which every man who aspires 
to successful salesmanship should know and _ observe. 
Simply doing this will not make a salesman, but the 
knowing and observing of these principles will provide 
a foundation on which to build salesmanship. 

It is a difficult matter to prepare a set of rules to 
include all qualifications that should be in the make-up of 
a successful retail salesman. Here are twenty important 
and practical rules, well worth while: 


1. A successful salesman should be honest, industri- 

ous and loyal. 

He should be able to look customers straight in the 

eye without appearing too aggressive. 

. He should talk facts, not fancy and only speak 
when he has something worth while to say. 

. He should make his statements quietly but try to 
to have them ring sincerely. He should listen as 
sincerely as he speaks. 

. He should study his customers in order to under- 
stand them. 

. He should have a smile of genuine good fellow- 
ship; not a smirk, grin or expression of forced 
mirth, 

. The successful salesman should earnestly try to 
keep his thoughts one jump ahead of his cus- 
tomers’. ; 

. He should endeavor to keep the discourtesy of 
others from leading him to be discourteous. 

. He should never belittle a competitor or a com- 
petitive line. 

. He should see that his personal habits are never 
offensive to any customer. 

. He should avoid any tendency, consciously or un- 
consciously, toward superiority. 


9 


12. He should be especially considerate of women and 
children. 

13. He should create a feeling of personal interest 
in his customers, aside from business interest. 

14. He should never knock a store, its proprietor, a 
fellow employee or a customer. 

15. He should give courteous attention to all custom- 
ers, old and new, at all times. 

16. The successful salesman should explain all details 
of merchandise, taking nothing for granted. 

17. He should never hurry a customer, who does not 
use snap judgment. 

18. He should readily acknowledge his mistakes—“‘to | 
err is human”—but he should take care not to 
repeat the error. 

19. He should give the same attention to complaints 
as he does toward sales. 

20. He should never enter a controversey regarding 


religion, politics, etc., while in the store. 
until closing time for debates. 


The successful salesman has formulated for himself 
a set of rules, he follows them, but, realizing that there 
are exceptions to every rule, uses his head for more than 
a hat rack, 


Wait | 
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No. 4 Size 
$15.00 


No. 8 Size 
$25.00 
Retail 





Every Point a Selling Point 


1. Supports round work by the ledges and cross 
rods—gives a four-point support. Work is held 
firmly and so supported it may be drilled at any 
point. Will also drill a piece with a hub as readily 
as a flat disc. 


2. Holds and supports triangles and irregular 
shaped work at three or more places. Only Vise that 
does this without use of extra pieces or parts. 


3. V-shaped grooves are provided in the face of 
the jaws to hold round stock for drilling or tapping 
in either vertical or horizontal position. 


4. Bottom is milled insuring a perfect grip of 
every shape work when tapping, without slipping or 
breaking of taps. Your mechanic customers will 
want this vise. 


Note our other products and write 
‘for printed matter and discounts 





Retail Price $38.00 if) 
Retail Price 
$64.00 









Mardo ‘“‘Mile-a-Minute” Grinder 
with Coarse Wheel and Fine 
Wheel. 


Wheels turn at 3,450 revolutions 
per minute—a ‘‘Mile-a-Minute.” 


| 
| 
itl 
| | 

Mardo Portable Sprayer with 

| Electric Air Pump. Serves many 

uses. 110 Volt 60 Cycle. Gauge 

| $2.00 extra. 


DEM CO 


INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 











105-15 §. Calvert St. 
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By H. Addington Bruce 
You are the only merchant, } 
Mr. Hardware Dealer, who F you, my fellow-adventurer in the strange pilgrimage co 
; e 2 of life, have to acknowledge that you belong in the | 
can sell Economy Plumber. 
; _ category of the frequently or habitually irritable, | beg at 
Economy Plumber is sold |; of you not only to read with exceptional attentiveness ea 
: oe l 
exclusively through hard- what follows but to act on the suggestions offered. of 
sake pence For your irritability, your grouchiness, however lightly 
ae oo | you may have been regarding it, is beyond the slightest ed 
i them. Customers cannot shade of doubt a matter of serious import to you. It is 
j buy | serious if only because of the blighting effect it soon or be 
F | late is certain to have on your career. st 
i Economy Plumber _ Employer or employees, novice in business or veteran as 
} campaigner, you are fated to suffer unless you escape th 
: DRAIN PIPE CLEANER | from irritability’s thrall. 
the big 25 cent seller | Ponder one industrial tragedy that came under my de 
: | observation a few years ago. m 
| from GROCERY, or DRUG STORES, or any other There had been a change in management and the new n 
; Fi! ge Te aw iilan an’ die eee. nay = | executive head proved to be of an uncommonly sour 
4 clear field, w 0 st v: : < : eve 
i a tried and proven Drain Pipe Cleaner, means to you | trend. Bullying and fault-finding seemed as natural to 
; in both sales and profits. | him as weeping to an infant. 
ie ieiier addins 6 tll 16 concen. GT Soon there was an exodus of the best employees in 
By boost profits we dropped the price to 25 cents without | every department. Those who remained began to in- 
h changing the quality. We do more—print a Guarantee | dulge in sabotage, from a shortsighted desire to “get h 
i on every can which we back to the limit. even,” to pay back in kind their bullying, grouching ¥ 
Economy Plumber Works Without Fumes | employer. V 
t | k _ i. ¥. end i e 
f Order from your Jobber | _ Bankruptcy wrote finis. Yet almost up to the end the ‘ 
| situation might have been saved had the irritable, hated 
| employer recognized that the source of employee hate : 
Sold Only to the Hardware Trade | lay in his grouchiness, and had he taken steps to rid him- 
| self of it. 
aes ; 
: | To do this successfully—note well—he would have 
{ had, first of all, to inquire closely into the reason or 


BLUE BIRD PRUNING SHEARS reasons for his grouchiness. Thus inquiring he would 


have found it rooted in some health disorder, mental, 
moral or physical. 

“Irritability,” as the Boston physician Myerson tersely 
puts it, “is a common reaction of the neurotic and the 
weak.” The really healthy, the mentally and physically 
vigorous are seldom irritable and never grouchy. They 
are too full of a sense of organic well-being for grouchi- 
hess to take possession of them. 

That is why it is selling so But let a man become weakened by disease or by 


. ° faulty living habits—late hours, too much to eat, too 
rapidly — better prunin ) 5 ers , » = 
Aettetdh P 8 much to drink, licentiousness, etc—and he may easily 





Solid Drop Forged! 


No Malleable Iron Used! 
RETAILS FOR $1.00 






















shears for the user—larger degenerate into a grouch. The same result follows if he 
profits for the retailer— has any special cause for anxiety, for worry, and above 
easier for the jobber to sell. all for distrust of himself. 

When, for example, a man is aware that he is unequal 
Better get your order in to- to the task he is doing, when he is aware that he is not 
day, either from your job- working honestly and earnestly, then he is likely to 


develop grouchiness of an extreme sort. 

And he will remain grouchy until he rids himself of 
the physical or moral cause of his grouchiness. A mere 
resolve to become kindly will never die so long as the 
secret causes of unkindliness remain undetected and 
| uncorrected.—C »pyright, 1927, by Fred A. Wish, Inc. 


ber or write us direct. 





Schrade Cutlery Co. Supplements Catalog “E” 


The Schrade Cutlery Co., Walden,-N. Y., recently issued an 
illustrated supplement to its Catalog “E.” In this supplment are 
BER GM A N T Oo OL MF G iy O | shown and described many new patterns and numbers in the 

- * | company’s line of pocket knives which have been added since 
Buffalo, N. Y. | Catalog “E” was printed. 
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Power 
By Lillian Jacoby 
OWER sits at the head of the stairs. 
His throne is not inaccessible but the stairs that 
comprise this stairway are tall, each of them. 

The wary disciple who would ascend must take a step 
at a time, stoop and gather the knowledge yielded by 
each step as he goes on and up until he reaches the seat 
of knowledge on which is seated Power. 

It is the power to gather knowledge that give knowl- 
edge its power and power its knowledge. 

The steps are tall; the space between any two cannot 
be spanned; remove one step and the whole length of 
stairs hangs there of no use to the weary journeyman 
as he casts his eyes powerward, his limbs unable to span 
the space. 

In vain pity Power looks down upon this journeyman 
denying him; without the precious knowledge of the 
missing step what would he do with the next and the 
next ? 


Pity Properly Placed 


I pity no man because he has to work. If he is worth 
his salt, he will work. I envy the man who has a work 
worth doing and does it well. There never has been de- 
vised, and there never will be devised, any law which will 
enable a man to succeed save by the exercise of those 
qualities which have always been the prerequisites of 
success—the qualities of hard work, of keen intelligence, 
of unflinching will—THEoporE RoosevELrT. 


Man Can Do No More 


Whenever I have found out that I have blundered, o1 
that my work has been imperfect, and when | have been 
contemptuously criticized, and even when I have been 
so overpraised that I have been mortified, it has been my 
greatest comfort to say over and over to myself that, 

“I have worked as hard as I could, and no one can do 
more than this.”—Darwin. 


Department of Commerce Will Answer 
Any Business Question 


N “ask me another” game has been started by the 
United States Department of Commerce, and _ all 
business men everywhere are invited to participate. 

The department has recently established a clearing 
house which cooperates with commercial organizations 
and other agencies in answering inquiries on every con- 
ceivable commercial topic. This “special inquiry” sec- 
tion has access to all the wealth of material and data 
collected by the department and is also supplied with 
references and access to all other available figures. 

Through this clearing house there can now be tapped 
a vast reservoir of useful commercial data which were 
not heretofore generally available for the reason that 
business men did not know just where to apply for it. 

Therefore, if you have any question about your busi- 
ness, about other men’s business, about business in gen- 
eral or if you need any statistic or general information, 
put your inquiry before the special inquiry section of 
the Department of Commerce. 





Popular for Many Uses 





SLIPKNOT 
Friction Tape 
is having a 
wonderful sale 
because it sticks 
and holds  se- 
curely, 


It is a splendid 
tape for home, 
bench, auto and 
radio work, also 
for baseballs, 
bats, golf clubs, 
tennis rackets, 
electrical insu- 
lation and many 
other uses. 


Cannot dry out, 


is not affected 
— by che wes in 
reno eae the weather and 
eamare toot Casrron. A8s is tree trom pin 

holes. 














Sizes: 1, 2, 4 
Attractive 
rolls. 


Put up especially for the Hardware Trade. 
and 8 ounce rolls in Orange and Blue packages. 
Counter Display Carton for one ounce and two ounce 
Makes sales as soon as shown. Good profit. 


Also manufacturers of Rubber Heels and Composition 
Taps. 


Plymouth Rubber Company, Ine. 
1000 Revere St. Canton, Mass. 














New Saw Display | 


At last 
greatest 
booster for 
saws you've 
ever seen. 


- 
-the § 
sales 


Pipe Type Rack 






Flange for 
top of pipe 


exclusive $ 


display 
will sell saws 
quicker, and 
with minimum { 
effort on your 


This 
Heller 


Slotted Members 


* 








part. Adjust- 
Members can be <—Pire able, flexible 
tilted to 45° arms swing out - 
; to permit easy 4 
wv access to any 3 
saw without 3 
disturbing 9 
others. Side of ¢ 
Illustration : — she saw always 3 
. q PF y, pottom 0 . 
shows 3 units rm pipe toward cus- P 
tomer. ’ 
Inexpensive—easy to install. Mail coupon today for 
descriptive circular, giving inside beight of your present 
tool case. 
Install it in your Present Fixture— : 
Will not Injure Saw Teeth * 
Check the items you are interested 
in, tear ut this ad and mail it 
ais si W.C. HELLER & CO. 


[] New Saw Dievlay Rack 700 Bryant Street, Montpelier, Ohio 





] New Masterpiece Display Tables New York Office: 20 Vesey Street, 4 
C] Price Tickets for Display Tables. Suite 500 

} Display Door Wall Cabinets 
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A. H. Nichols Urges Accessory Branch 


who was unable to determine why their 
profits were so unsatisfactory, employed 
experts to analyze their business. They 
found that nearly 80 per cent of their 
business was confined to less than 25 
per cent of their customers, that nearly 
70 per cent of the orders they received 
were handled at a loss. The large 
number of styles and sizes carried in 
stock increases the cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

“The manufacturer who has adopted 
the simplified practice in his plant has 
found that it is economy for him be- 
cause he has a smaller inventory, more 
efficient labor, which makes a saving in 
cost. The reduced variety enables 
wholesaler and retailer to operate un- 
der less overhead, render better service 
with a smaller investment. This work 
rests largely with the manufacturers. 
The manufacturer and wholesaler have 
many many more traveling salesmen 
than are necessary. Sales expenses are 
much higher in proportion to sales 
made, when we are operating over a 


(Continued from page 109) 


| large or distant territory. With the 
right spirit of cooperation this expense 
could be materially reduced. A better 
understanding and closer relationship 
between wholesalers covering the same 
territory will establish a confidence that 
will elminiate many evils that now exist 
and will in a measure prevent our own 
salesmen from being one of our worst 
competitors. Laws made 40 years ago 
should be revised to conform with the 
advanced business methods. Today the 
business man knows he must have cour- 
age, absolute fairness to all and must 
be intellectually honest. 
“Business is paying a tax that would 
have been a satisfactory net profit a 
| few years ago. The business man who 
| has great civic pride and gives liberally 
to the community funds as well as all 
| public functions also bears the burden 
| of the state and city taxes. Our tax 
| system should be changed so as to not 





penalize those who are endeavoring to 
render a special service to the people 
| in their community. 
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of work sent on request. 


Send to your nearest office— 


Eastern Agents, Display Material Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Toronto, Ont. 


“How to Make Signs. 


Street No. ..... wert Tt 
AE eee eee 





FOLLOW THE LEAD | 
OF FAMOUS MERCHANTS | 


the most successful 
stores in the country and you 
will find that they display their 
merchandise neatly with plenty 
of nicely lettered and ‘‘easy-to- 
read’’ display cards. 
display is an absolute necessity 
in the up-to-date store today. 


ing. That's why THE STENCILOR IS STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
WITH CHAIN STORES AND OTHERS. DISPLAY YOUR STOCK 
WITH PRICE TICKETS, SHOW CARDS AND SIGNS MADE UP 
TO THE MINUTE WITH THE STENCILOR. 


DISPLAY MATERIAL CO. 
774 Grand Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
(fa Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead = 


Canadian Agents, Display Card Co., Ltd., 11 Inkerman St., 

Please send me without obligation a copy of your book, 
ee , OE OC LCT UT re Tee. 
i chins A6b aad by awan das LeuioKueeins Sea eueee 


Y-O-U can have the 
very best, attrac- 
tive display cards, ly 
price tags and win- | 
dow stream- 
ers without 
paying out a 
cent for a 
high priced 
ecard writer. 
THE STEN- 
CILOR en- 
ables you to 
make your 
own, quickly 
and without 
special train- 
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DISPLAY MATERIAL CO., 774 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn, oe 


191 Pearl St., 
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BRIDGEPORT 







“There are no problems facing us to- ) 
day that cannot be solved. The great 
success of our country which has caused 
the world to admit our predominance in 


business, is the result of the keen judg- I 
ment and far-sightedness of the Ameri- a 
can business man. That broad vision f 
that has brought success to our country ( 
will some day surely solve our present- 
day problems. When the manufacturer, | 


the wholesaler and the retailer realize 
that to solve the problems of today they 
must work hand in hand, then that 
personal acquaintance, that superior 
personal service, will bind us all to- 
gether with a chain of friendship that 
cannot be broken by any organization 
that has unacquainted management. 


| arbitrary rules, and indifferent service. 
Let us hope that the good fellowship 
found at this convention will cause us 
to better realize that friendship and co- 
operation will bring success to a nation, 
to a business, or a home.” 


PE TOOLS AND VISES 


FIRST in the field—the leaders for 
over fifty-three years. Many times 
copied but never equalled in quality or 
usefulness. In the past few months we 
have added products to suit most mod- 
ern needs— again first in the field. 
More improvements are under way 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
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Publicity Stunt 


HE recent flurry of retail store | 
tire guarantees and liberal ad- 


justments is chiefly a publicity 
stunt on the part of the newly estab- 
lished chain stores of the catalog houses 
and their near of kin, the chain garage, 
filling station and specialty store, de- 
clared H. A. Githens of the Badger 
Rubber Co. Mr. Githens was unable 
tc be present and his paper was read 
by J. G. Owen of the same company 
at the Tuesday afternoon session. 
“The tire guarantee,’ said Mr. 
Githens, “is not new, nor is the adjust- 
ment by either money refunded or re- 
pairs on a basis of the mileage already 
obtained new. The difference between 
the present time guarantees and those 
of former times is that no manufacturer 
is concerned in the present guarantee. 
The present situation is entirely a retail 
dealer affair.” 
Mr. Githens then told of the effort 


of catalog houses to hold what they 
once had by direct competition with 
The catalog people 


the chain store. 








had realized that chain store methods 
of advertising local prices was under- 
mining their catalogs because people 
much preferred actual shopping to 
writing and mailing an order. So they 
have established a great number of 
branch or chain stores and as_pub- 
licity for these stores they were selling 


a few necessities at amazingly low 
prices. 
Tires, he said, were one of the ar- 


ticles selected and the old tire guaran- 
tee and adjustment was brushed up and 
put on parade. One thing that made 
the situation seem rather startling was 
the higher mileage than formerly. Due, 
he said, to better tire manufacturing, 
better roads and a better understand- 
ing and better driving by car owners, 
there has been a marked improvement 
in the life of tires since guarantees 
were much discussed. 

The 15,000 or 16,000 miles guaran- 





many dealers do not realize this fact. 

There are, of course, some tires that 
fail and probably this is a greatly de- 
sired happening in connection with the 
guarantee. Adjustments are being 
made with surprising liberality and 
these adjustments are told about often 
and in loud voices. That, he believed, 
was what those who planned the guar- 
antee had hoped for. 

As a counter to this movement, he 
suggested the plan of tire insurance by 
which a car owner could be sure of his 
tire expense for a year, regardless of 
the number of miles driven. 

“Ninety-five per cent of the tires 
manufactured today are governed by 
the standards of the Rubber Institute 
which have been so widely advertised 
recently. This standard is actually a 
higher one than the tire guarantee.” 

Concluding he said: “I hope you 
will all remember that during the last 


tced for these tires is not high, he | year more tires were sold through in- 
said, in fact it is rather below the aver- | dependent merchants than ever before. 


age life of a good tire, although a good 


Live merchants are getting the trade.” 
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Pail Tooth Touches the 
Ground Without Force or Pressure 
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Will Bring New Customers and 
Increased Profits 


gratia for raking leaves or cleaning out 


flower beds; strong, practical, attractive, always 








pleases customers, especially women customers, because 
it rakes so thoroughly and is so light and easy to use. 
The Lawncomb never digs in and injures grass or 
plants. Every tooth touches the ground without pres- 
sure, insuring a clean, even sweep. 


The Lawncomb yields you a good profit. 
We cooperate with our dealers by local ad- 
vertising in newspapers and furnish dealers 
with mats, electros and sales help. 

We invite a few more jobbers to write 
us for this proposition. 


Made by EASTERN TOOL & MFG. CO. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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A. C. Lamson Opens Discussion 


ic the retailer and an advantage to the 
wrolesaler, but too often the whole- 
salers not so favored are insistent upon 
having a customer, or customers in 
every town regardless of the principal 
character of the outlets. Rightly or 
wrongly many retailers have the con- 
viction that often underfinanced indi- 
viduals are persuaded that the time 
is ripe for new hardware stores in such 
towns; and that in the majority of 
cases those with no local merchant out- 
lets do not hesitate to sell to the con- 
sumer. 





| 


“During the years of their growth, | 


the mail order houses have 
with some justification, that because of 


their remoteness from 


insisted, | 


customers and | 


the advantages of the local retailers, | 


they must standard hardware 
items at less than local prices. 

“Now the situation is fast changing 
since the mail order houses are open- 
ing their chains of stores; but despite 
the fact that they are now on the 
ground the idea still prevails that they 
their other local re- 


quote 


must undersell 
tailers. 


“And yet it is no secret that stand 





(Continued from page 115) 


ard lines, sold at cut prices are used 
largely as “come-on” merchandise and 
subordinated in display and _ selling 
effort to private brands. 

“So the time has arrived when some 
one must make decisions. There are 
several possibilities. 

“Will manufacturers decide to insist 
upon resale prices? 

“Will retailers turn from and stool- 
pigeon manufacturers’ brands, as do 
the chain competitors, and push jobbers’ 
brands? 

“Or will retailers lose 
standard brands and cooperatively pur- 





interest in | 


chase similar goods from other manu- | 


facturers and devote real selling effort 
to the lesser known makes? 

“No matter which direction the at- 
tempt at solution takes, the path does 
not appear rosy for the manufacturer 
who permits his goods to be sold at 


One of the discussions was introduced 
by the research direction of the largest 
department store in Indianapolis. 

“His subject was “The Importance of 
Balanced Stock,” but in essence it was 
a demonstration of the need of simpli- 
fication in retail stocks. 

“He told us, among other things, that 
his firm formerly carried 57 price lines 
in hosiery and that research developed 
that 85 per cent of the business was 
done at seven prices. He said that this 
experience held true in every research 
that has ever been made to determine 
consumer demand. He said also that, 
generally speaking, if 100 people want 
100 items, 80 of those people will con- 


| centrate on 20 of the items. 


one price by the mail order chain store, | 


and forces the retailer, by virtue of the 
margin allowed him, to ask a higher 
price. 

“Two weeks ago I attended the an- 
nual conference of the State secre- 
taries at our National Headquarters. 


“Ninety per cent of the dresses sold 
hy his firm sell at three price levels. 

“I repeat this information to you to 
indicate what the retailers have in 
mind, suggesting that wholesalers can 
help in this work of simplification. 

“Successful merchandising requires 


| that retailers give more attention to 


price line buying; that instead of carry- 
ing almost every line in a great variety 
of prices greater concentration can be 





a fencing job. 


IWAN BROS., 


7, 4, 9, 3, 5, 10, 2, 12, 16, 14 inch) 
IWAN Hercules Digger 
IWAN Perfection (Atlas) Digger 
IWAN Eureka Digger 
IWAN Invincible Digger 








and the good IWAN Post Hole Augers and Diggers. 
They are shown below in the order of their sales volume. 


sellers of our line are also illustrated below. 


IWAN Post Hole and Well Auger (8, 6, 


IWAN Vaughan Auger, 8, 6, 7, 9 inch 


Manufacturers, 


POST HOLE DIGGERS 


Will always be standard hardware stock as long as fences are needed 


The improvement of farms requires good fencing. It leads to sales of other hardware, so don’t neglect fencing 
The cost of the best post hole tool is the smallest expense of 
The IWAN Post Hole & Well Auger, the time and labor saver among post hole tools, should by 
all means be your leading seller, and after that some of the good IWAN Diggers. 


Order by these names from your jobber. 


South Bend, Ind. 


IWAN Gibbs Pattern Digger 


IWAN Serrated Hay Knife 


IWAN Barn and Poultry House Scraper 

IWAN Solid Socket Upright Hay Knife 

IWAN Drain Cleaner, Adjustable and Sta- 
tionary, (6, 5, 4, 7, 8 inch best sellers) 

IWAN Wire Conductor Pipe Hanger 

IWAN Revolving Chimney Top 

IWAN Snow Pushers (not illustrated) 
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given to the prices on which demand 
principally centers. 

“The files of the wholesale houses 
contain the most complete history of 
the movement of hardware items in 
existence. Cannot the wholesalers, 
working cooperatively perhaps, use that 
information to find the most popular 
price levels for various hardware items, 
and to simplify hardware stocks in 
keeping with the facts so presented. 

“If Montgomery Ward & Company 
and Sears-Roebuck & Company, sell- 
ing in every section of the United 
States, and in the export trade, find that 
five oil burning lanterns cover the re- 
quirements of their trade, is there need 
for the hardware wholesaler to stock 
and offer from 11 to 24 types and price 
lines to his trade? 

“The results of such efforts would 
certainly be of incalculable value to the 
retail hardware trade, beginning by 
eliminating cataloging and investment 
costs for the wholesaler, and gradually 
concentrating in retail stores the faster 
moving items. 

“And the reduction in his investment 





would make it possible for the retailer 
to add to his stocks new lines of proved 
goods which would be brought him by 
the wholesaler, widening the appeal of | 
the retail store and strengthening its | 
competitive position. 
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They need Hoppe’s. 


buy—and look around. 


ones, 


Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9, 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil and Hoppe’s Gun 
in combination 


Grease. Separately and 
Gun Cleaning Pack. 


Sold by All Jobbers 


“I firmly believe that a research de- 


Needed by all Hunters, re- 
gardless what ammunition 
they shoot. 


You'll Sell More 
Hunting Goods 


ISPLAY Hoppe’s Products. 
D hunter knows the time-honored rule 
—“No excuse for a rusty gun. 
Seeing the familiar 
bottle, can and tube brings them in to 


Small, quick purchases lead to larger 
Especially now with hunters. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


partment in your association, gathering 
information on price lines, and there- 
fore upon the possibilities of simplifi- 
cation, could effect tremendous savings 
in hardware distribution, and would be 
cooperation of the finest kind. 

“One of the positive activities of our 
organization during the coming year 
will be to get hardware retailers to 
more generally adopt the practice of 
pricing every item shown in their dis- 
play windows. 

“This may appear trivial to you in 
comparison with some of the things I 
have already mentioned, and yet we 
need the influence of every hardware 
traveling salesman in_ this 
turned upon this single activity. 

“A test was recently conducted with 
two windows identical in every respect 
except that the merchandise was priced 
in one and was not in the other. 

“Here is what happened with the 
window where the merchandise was 
priced as compared with the other: 

“Sixty per cent more people stopped 
to look. 

“Thirteen per cent more time was 
spent by those who stopped. 

“One hundred and sixty-seven per 
cent more 
other display. 

“Eighty-six per cent more sales were 


references 


| actually made. 
“T have one more suggestion to make. 


Every 


” 


Standard Trade Building Necessities 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 2314-H N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


{ Ed. W. Simon Co., Inc., 258 Broadway. New York City. 
H. L. Bowlds, Mason Opera House Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





were made the | 
| wholesaler, and that would be coopera- 
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Mr. 


At the secretaries’ conference, 
Martindale, a member of your execu- 
tive board, told of a recent conversa- 
tion with a hardware dealer who was 
considerably in arrears in his accounts. 
Ii: fact he was sufficiently in arrears 
that Mr. Martindale could tell him 
what he must do. 

“Among other things, he asked the 
dealer if he had installed the National 
Retail Hardware Association's business 
control plan. The dealer admitted that 
he had not, though it had been brought 
to his attention. Mr. Martindale in- 
structed him to have it in operation 
by the time his representative’s next 
call to check him up on his progress. 

“I haven't time to explain fully the 
operation of this business control plan. 
Priefly, it requires the dealer to plan 
his expenses a year in advance, to ad- 


| just them to his probable sales, and to 


measure his progress each month in 
crder that he may operate for profit 
instead of blindly trusting to luck. 
“If every wholesaler belonging to 
this organization should adopt Mr. 
Martindale’s attitude, a considerable 
number of these control plans would 
scon be in operation to the great ad- 
vantage and -the protection of the 


tion of a very tangible nature in getting 
across this vital aid to good manage- 
ment. 
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O. B. Surpless on Taxation 


the more we are compelled to give it 
with which to do. 

“The rapidly increasing rate of local 
taxation since the War is a cause for 
alarm. We cannot go on increasing 
taxes without bankrupting the taxpay- 
ers. Tax spenders are on the increase, 
and there seems to be no possible relief 
if the Business Man will not take the 
matter in hand and stop the reckless 
money spending that is going on every- 
where. 

“With added properties bringing an 
increase in the number of ratables re- 
sulting in added income to a _ State, 
County or City from tax receipts, does 
the Business Man ever think it neces- 
sary to ask this question: Why, with 
the rapidly increasing tax receipts from 
new ratables do our officials increase 
the tax rate? or, why, with the rise in 
valuations, is not the tax rate reduced? 

“It is my opinion that the income from 
taxes on new properties should take care 








(Continued from page 121) 


of added municipal expenditures, but 
due to indifferent and careless manage- 
ment and waste, the increased tax rate 
becomes necessary, let me suggest that 
you realize the importance of taking 
an active interest in such matters. 
“In the face of the fact that practi- 
cally all taxes are collected from busi- 
ness interests, the surprising condition 
obtains, that very few business men 
show even a slight interest in matters 
of taxation and rarely can a business 
man explain in an intelligent manner 
how and where his tax money is spent. 
“We must realize with shame that but 
approximately half of the voters in 
many of our communities get to the 
polls, or accept the opportunity to 
register their approval of matters con- 
cerning taxation which is becoming so 
burdensome that if continued, will in 
the near future, lead toward a state ot 


Look for the Name Stamped 
on Every Foot of Cord 


$F AA SIINER LAKE 








mind that eventually will create a rest. 
lessness on the part of the people oj 
the United States tending toward 
worse than Socialistic state. 

“There are ten million office holders 
upon the public payrolls. These office 
holders and active seekers of office con- 
stitute about one-third of all our coun. 
try’s qualified voters, and they are the 
interested part of our entire population 
who are regularly doing about all the 
voting that is being done. Scarcely ever 
more than 50 per cent, and nearly al- 
ways considerably less than that per- 
centage of qualified voters, are ever seen 
at the polls. On the whole, practicall 
all government in America is operated 
by and chiefly in the interest of the re- 
latively small political group which 
creates none or very little of the na- 
tion’s wealth nor contributes to its in- 
come. They regulate your business, de- 
termine, assess, collect, and distribute 
your taxes.” 
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Excellent Entertainment Program Appreciated by 
Jobbers, Manufacturers and Guests 


celled variety was offered to the 

members of both associations and 
their guests during the convention. 
While in previous years the entertain- 
ment committee has always presented 
4 well worth while round of amuse- 
ment, this year’s program exceeded all 
past efforts. Jobbers, manufacturers, 
retailers and guests were unanimous in 
praising the work of the Entertainment 
Committee, consisting of N. A. Glad- 
ding, E. C. Atkins & Co.; E. C. Gris- 
wold, Corbin Cabinet Lock Co.; S. I. 
Webster, Sand’s Level & Tool Co.; W. 
L. Schumacher, Toledo Wheelbarrow 
Co, and A. T. Fish, A. J. Lindemann 
& Hoverson Co. 

Following the conclusion of the open- 
ing meeting on Monday evening there 
was an informal reception and dancing 
in the Blenheim Ballroom. 

On Tuesday afternoon a bridge party 
was enjoyed by many of the ladies. 
Individual table prizes were awarded, 
in addition to a grand prize for the 
highest score and a special door prize. 


Fi cries variety was of an unex- 





One of the big features of the enter- 
tainment program was the concert in| 
the Music Room of the Blenheim on 
Tuesday evening. Myrna Sharlow, of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, ren- 
dered several beautiful soprano solos, 
and Josef Royer, one of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company’s leading baritones, 
received many encores for his selec- | 
tions. A marionette show brought this | 
part of the evening to a close. Several | 
hours of dancing were also enjoyed. 

A chair ride on the boardwalk was 
staged for the ladies on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, and in the evening the formal 
reception and ball was well attended by 
members and guests. 

Many golfers took advantage of the 
privileges extended to association mem. 
bers by the Northfield Country Club 
and played several rounds each day. 
Similar privileges were extended by the 
Inlet Courts to tennis players, who were 
quick to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The Ladies’ Reception Committee 
functioned perfectly and much credit 
is due these ladies, who strove earnest- 











ly to make the stay at Atlantic City as 
pleasant as possible for the members’ 
and guests’ wives. Mrs. J. P. McKin- 
ney, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., was chair- 
man of the committee. She was as- 
sisted by Mrs. G. W. Eckhardt, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. C. L. Gairoard, Newark, 
N. J.; Mrs. F. A. Bare, Denver, Colo. ; 
Mrs. L. C. May, Washington, D. C., 
and Mrs. E. W. Hardin, Armarillo, 
Tex. 

During the convention word was re- 
ceived from Milwaukee that Arthur 
Gross, Ph. Gross Hardware Co., of 
that city had died. 





Chicago Special Crowd Thank 
Ned Swift and Bob Jones 


New Swift, Stanley Works, and Bob 
Jones, Clyde Cutlery Co., received the 
written thanks of those who went to 
the Atlantic City convention on the 
Hardware Special from Chicago. 
These two men by their untiring effort 
made it a trip of pleasure and comfort. 
In appreciation members of the party 
signed an appropriate resolution of 
thanks. 





SUGGESTING A GRINDER 











to 
the home owner 
repair man 


mechanic 


carpenter 


This Royal is particularly 

adapted for farm use. It 

has a special mower knife 
attachment. 





farmer. 


They use grinders. 


Have a Royal on display. 








The guaranteed Royal Grinder. 
An all around grinder. 





S. CHENEY & SON 
Seneca St., Manlius, N. Y. 


Write us for information 
and illustrated catalogue. 
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Foreign Field Is Very Lucrative 
Benj. F. Baker Tells Manufacturers 


It, and Keep It,” was the topic of 

interesting address delivered be- 
fore the manufacturers’ Wednesday af- 
ternoon session by Benjamin F. Baker 
of Washingon, D. C. In part his talk 
was as follows: 

“The getting of foreign business is 
primarily based upon getting interested 
in foreign markets. Tourist travel has 
contributed much to the awakening of 
foreign business possibilities and the 
number of foreign sales managers who 
have never seen the ocean is apall- 
ing. It is as impossible for any foreign 
executive to grasp the full importance 
of foreign conditions and _ problems 
from a swivel chair, as it is to learn to 
swim without going into the water. 
This is the fault of the manufacturer 
not the executive. 

“It has been my privilege to see the 
American product arise from not only 
a rejected and almost despised position 


“| NOREIGN Trade, How to Get 


in the world’s markets, to one of today | 


when it is not only being sought but 


What an Opportunity 





sought after in the face of centuries 
of established competition and at non- 


competitive prices. 





BENJ. F. BAKER 


“The average manufacturer looks up- 
on the foreign field as a place to get 
something for nothing. 





| competition of the centuries. 
Profits from | 


this source he considers like finding it, 
Foreign business as a whole is taken 
too much as a joke by the average 
manufacturer. The number of Ameri- 
can manufacturers still remaining unin- 
terested in the getting of foreign busi- 
ness is surprising. Overproduction js 
the first cause usually which drives the 
manufacturer to the foreign field. Then 
he goes only to seek orders rather than 
to build a permanent foreign business. 

“The holding of foreign business is 
strikingly similar to that of the domes- 
tic; it requires personal contact, quality 
products, service, faithful correspond- 
ence, learning the foreign viewpoint. 
advertising and circularizing. 

“The valuable assistance that is ren- 
dered through our own Department of 
Commerce is practically unknown to 
many manufacturers. This department 
has done more than any one factor in 
helping our manufacturers to overcome 
Its serv- 
ice and results will amaze you.” 


POULTRY.NETTING 


Galvanized Before and Galvanized c/fter Weaving? 


You Are Missing! 


Pf EPIL IIE EE OE 
wears LEC, SOE SOLO SOE EDEL LI ff NLRC, NEED TIE 


UALITY 
Products 


While as accommodation to your customers and with 
profitable business right at hand, you have the oppor 
tunity to make profits on key-making by installing a 
NEW IMPROVED BEISSER KEY MACHINE. 


When you think of the number of locks in use—the 
keys that are lost—the extra keys that are required—do 
you wonder that many owners of the NEW IM- 
PROVED BEISSER KEY MACHINE write us that 
their profits on key-making run from $5.00 to $20.00 
per day? 

And think of the number of people this machine brings 
into your store. It means double profits for you. Write 
us for full information. 


BEISSER KEY MACHINE CO. 
407 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


Look for the tag, carrying our name, at the end of every roll! 


CA 
"a The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


Established 1818—America’s Olden Woven Wire Factory 


Manufacturers of 
WIRE CLOTH, NETTING and FENCING 
Galvanized Steel Wire Cloth in all Meshes and Gauges 


New York City 
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A. M. Dodd Talks on Distribution 


ed, eliminated or equalled as the quick- 
est, cheapest most dependable and stable 
means of distributing merchandise from 
the manufacturer, to the retailer and 
from him to the ultimate consumer. 


| cession. 


“To attempt to justify those state- | 


ments would be easy because of the 
multitude of facts and figures available 
but might require too much time now 
and further more that has all been done 
before by others amply qualified but 
perhaps not more effectively or conclu- 
sively than by Professor Theodore 
Beckman in his book, “The Economics 
of Hardware Wholesaling.” If there 
are any who may be dubious as to the 
future of the wholesaler, read this book 
and have your doubts removed and 
glory in the facts and figures therein 
presented. 

“Naturally during the stress and 
strain of the past few years, the yowls 
about, ‘the new competition,’ and other 
influences with which you are all fa- 
miliar such as direct selling, time pay- 
ments, chain stores, mail order activi- 
ties and what not, the wholesaler has 


(Continued from page 124) 


| faced some weighty problems and he 


would be super-human if he did not 
make mistakes and err in judgment in 
his endeavor to keep up with the pro- 
That is all of course excusable 
but it is my personal opinion that to a 


has failed during this periéd to take ad- | 


| certain extent at least, the wholesaler | 


vantage of the big, outstanding oppor- | 
| ment in most of the jobbing institutions. 


tunity to place his method of distribu- 


| tion in the limelight and spike for all 


time any whisperings as to his stability 
or ability. 

“It is high time that the wholesaler 
purge himself of any false practices, if 
they exist, and I know some do, in or- 
der that the retailer may be brought to 
a realization that the jobber is irrevoca- 
bly his supreme necessity and salava- 


| tion, not from one angle but many, and 


I sense right now an_ opportunity 
whereby the wholesalers, through effec- 
tive action, ethical practice and con- 
structive merchandising effort can win 
to themselves the large proportion of 
independent retailers and hold them and 


sponse, the reaction, the cooperation 
and the development will savor of an 
almost religious belief. 

“After a number of years of close 
relationship with hardware wholesalers 
throughout this great land of ours, | 
am conscious of one great outstanding 
deficiency. There seems to me to be an 
almost complete lack of sales manage- 
Now get me straight on this. Prac- 
tically every jobber has a sales manager 
but in most instances he is so loaded 


| up with detail that little if any time is 


serve them in such a way that the re- | 


allowed him for forceful, effective work 
in upbuilding of the retailers. He hasn't 
the time to travel and get acquainted. 
He is unable to constructively formulate 
merchandising plans for individual re 


tailers. Generally speaking, I find his 
sole concern is in getting business 
orders. 

“All this through force of circum- 


stances no doubt and it may have been 

all right in those days when the going 

was easier, ‘But the old order changeth, 
(Continued on next page) 
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Note Extra Strength 
Oswego Stillson Construction 


.RING CONTACT 
FOR FRAME GIVES 
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possible, 


Pipe 


What your customers 
get OUT of a wrench is 
as important as what goes 
INTO it. OSWEGO 
builds the entire wrench ex- 
actly RIGHT. 


The OSWEGO line includes: 
Expanders, Pipe Cutters, 
Punches and Vises of Quality. 


Send for Catalog and Discounts. 


The Oswego Tool Co. 


Established 1887 Incorporated 1893 
Oswego, N. Y. 





wrenches. 
struction gives %4 
greater bar clearance— 
permits wider adjust- 
ment than any other 


Between yoke and jaws is where 
a pipe wrench should be built 
with all the bearing surface 





Genuine OSWEGO . Stillson 
Wrenches are. 
show greater bearing sur- 

face than any other 
OSWEGO con- 


They 
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pipe wrench, and the 
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Oswego 


deep milled jaws 
GRIP 
without the SLIP. 
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Stillson 
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anainst defects 
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The Reputation that Sells 
“CHICAGGE” 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Rubber Tire Roller Skates 
“Speed Without Noise” 


Not only a tremendous advertising campaign, but their 
unmatched Reputation helps you sell “Chicago” Roller 
Skates. When movie stars*take up skating, a long 
distance record is made, a new rink is opened, an en- 
durance test is held like the one in Chicago, or a man 
skates around the world like ‘‘The Flying Shoemaker” 
—you are sure to hear that “Chicago” Roller Skates 
are being used. Today, everywhere, they 


Fully Protected 


L 
Ro, 









by Patents. 
Beware of 
Infringements. 
Here is’ the No. 181 Combination Super Skate 
for Boys, Girls and Grownups. We make a full 
line of Rubber Tire and Steel Wheel Sidewalk 


Skates—Rink and Racing Skates with shoes at- 


tached Write for prices and samples. 





CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CoO. 


Established Over 20 Years 


4456 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 
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giving place to new.’ And this is an 


age of merchandising and we are con- | 
cerned with the safeguarding of the | 


independent retailer and he must be of- 
fered merchandising advice and assis- 
tance of such a superior character by 
the jobbers that he may easily combat 
competition and at the same time realize 
how much more beneficial it is coming 
from the jobber than from a manufac- 
turer who presumes to sell the retailer 
direct. Any manufacturer operating on 
a jobber policy should gladly render as- 
sistance to his jobbers and their dealers, 
but I insist that coming directly from 
the jobber as an added service to all 
those already rendered, it will cement 
the relationship in such a way that it 
can never be broken. For of necessity 
it must prove successful. And if it is 
true that the regular line salesmen do 
not have the time or the ability to do it, 
then the jobber should immediately pro- 


ceed to build up in addition to his reg- | 


ular sales representatives, a corps of 
men whose sole duty it should be to 
discuss with a retailer his problems, 
give him personal advice, merchandis- 
ing assistance and above all sell that re- 
tailer or the jobber as an economic in- 








stitution and as rendering a service | 


which cannot be duplicated in any other 
way. 
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“The personal contact of your sales 
specialists or assistant sales managers 
will accomplish wonders. Just try it 
and you will see almost immediate re- 
sults. Just as the manufacturer, who 
sells direct finds it necessary to have 
personal contact, so must you person- 
alize your relations with your dealers 
and you must render to him a super 
service in order that he may conclu- 
sively realize the impregnable position 
you occupy. It will take time of course 
but it will be constructive effort and 
cannot fail to bring an appreciative re- 
sponse. And.there was never a more 
opportune time than now when the re- 
tailers are emerging from the same pe- 
riod of doubt through which we have 
all gone. 

“It is within your power now to so 
assert yourself as individual institu- 
tions, and a collective whole, that the 
fundamental elements of your scheme 
of distribution shall be recognized, not 
only as an advantage to manufacturers, 
but as a distinct contribution to the 
well-being, the prosperity and the safe- 
guarding of the future of this country. 
In such a position you can dictate prices 
instead of having them dictated to you; 
you can prevent a flood of undesirable 
merchandise spreading over the coun- 
ry, because you can dictate models and 


ee ———____ 





asian —————___ 


| characteristics. You can raise the stand. 
ards of service of those dealers who 
are indebted to you because of your 
service to them. You have it within 
your power, in conjunction with scrupu- 
lous manufacturers and other factors 
in business, to raise the standard of liy- 
ing, within reason, and to provide the 
necessities and possible luxuries in pro. 
portion to the absorbing power of the 
population of the United States. 

“But remember this—the manufac- 
turer, if he is playing the game with 
you 100 per cent, is entitled to your full 
support and undivided effort. For he 
too should be able to realize on his in- 
vestment and if you do not do your stuff 
on his product and give him a volume 
in proportion to his cooperation and in- 
vestment in you, he is most surely justi- 
fied in creating another relationship 
which shows every assurance of giving 
the required returns. In no case do I 
think you will find the manufacturer 
(if he has vision), making any ab- 
normal demands. 


The Retailer 


“The retailer in a manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer relationship is the 
most vital factor of the trio. On him 
rests the responsibility of getting a 
myriad of articles into the hands of the 

















HARDWARE MERCHANTS! 
Women want this 
greatly improved 

Kitchen Utensil @ 

Show the MASTER BAKE POT and 

you'll sell it! Explain how it bakes 

and roasts food right over the open 


flame—how it effects an amazing sav- 
The MASTER BAKE POT is nationally 


MASTER BAKE POT] 


ing in fuel. 
advertised in Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal 


and Saturday Evening Post, which have a combined cir- 
culation of more than 6,900,000. Hundreds of your cus- 
tomers read these magazines. 


Write or wire for complete detalls. 





MASTER BAKE POT CO. Bloomfield, N. J. 


—has exclusive 
patents on the 
R-shaped _ver- 


tical louvers. 


It admits 
fresh air only, 
without 
draughts, 
dirt, rain and 


snow. 


Write for open territory and descriptive literature. 


The V-W VENTILATOR CO. 
2881 A. I. U. Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 





“CEM” 


Adjustable 
RADIATOR SHIELDS 


Doctors are continually empha- 
sizing the need of keeping heated 
rooms healthfully moist. Point 
out to your customers that “GEM” 
Adjustable Radiator Shields are 
equipped with “GEM” Water Humidifying Pans. 10 
popular sizes—gold-bronze, aluminum 
or ivory finish. Retail at $5.00 to $8.00. 
Beh & Co., 1140 Broadway, New York, 
eg 

























Buy from your jobber 





A New 10c Seller 


Made in U. S. A. 
Dog Collar Lock 


Spring Shackle. 

Full nickel plated shell, 
top and bottom. 

Black, Red or Green 
center. 

1 doz. mounted on dis- 
play card. 

Jobbers, get our quota- 
tions. 


G & J Mfg. Co. 


675 Broadway, New York 
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ultimate consumer. And there shou!d 
be no more vital concern on the part 
of both manufactu’:r and wholesaler 
than the winning, hulding, safe guard- 
ing and upbuilding of the independent 
retailers. It might be said that the re- 
tailers would resent such a statement 
and reply that they are fully capable of 
operating their own business. And that 
may be true to a certain extent but in a 
situation such as we are confronted 
with today, it behooves all of us to take 
the fullest possible advantage of all 
opportunities for our individual and col- 
lective benefit. If it is true that in a 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer rela- 
tionship, each factor is vitally dependent 
on the other. No one element is inde- 
pendent of the other and the problems 
of one are the problems of all. So I 
would urge the retailers to believe that 
my remarks concerning their welfare 
are uttered in the most heartfelt man- 
ner, with a deep sense of obligation and 
a realization of the tremendous number 
of the problems with which the retailer 
is confronted. It’s a man-sized job 
alone for a man whose time is unham- 
pered to cope with the multitude of 
things with which the average business 
man is confronted today. And it is 
folly to believe that a retailer, a great 
deal of whose time is consumed in con- 
tacting with customers, can devote the 





time to all of those pressing matters | 


which bombard him and arrive at a 
clean-cut solution of each of them. 

“It can’t be done. If it could, we 
would not be here today and we would 
not be talking as we are. We all need 
help. 
need wholesome service and should ac- 
cept it in the spirit in which it is of- 
fered. And it should be accepted by 
the retailers as their just due because 
they are rendering a service for manu- 
facturers and wholesalers in the distri- 
bution of merchandise. 

“Toss it. all off by saying everyone 
is getting his as the merchandise moves 
along but ‘good Lord,’ I hope we have 
not so far retrograded that we consider 
mere monetary compensation, the final 


and ultimate of a human relationship. | 


If I thought that were so I would not 
waste words. But the personalizing of 
a relationship begets friendship and 
friendship breeds confidence and there 
is then expressed and demonstrated a 
wholesome human reaction that moves 
mountains and breaks down the most 
stubborn resistance. 

“Theory is all right but must be dem- 
onstrated and all this talk about other 
methods than the manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer method being easier, 
quicker, shorter, more economical, etc., 


is poppy cock in the face of the demon- | 


We all need advice and we al} | 
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strated fact that figures do not lie and 
that it has been proved and will con- 
tinue to be, that there is no more eco- 
nomical, better, quicker, or shorter 
method than the one we are discussing. 
And that is most vital to retailers be- 
cause it enables them to serve the con- 
suming public in the most effective and 
appealing manner and best of all safe- 
guards profits and tends toward stability 
as against hit-and-miss activities. 

“There should be no fear in the 
minds of the independent retailers as 
regards chain stores or mail order com- 
petition. As a-matter of fact the chain 
store operated as it is on a cash and 
carry basis is teaching the consumer a 
very commendable habit. And further 
it is getting the consumer back into the 
habit of shopping, of going to the re- 
tailer. 

“And the mail order retail store in a 
community is doing something for that 
community by bringing into it an ever 
increasing number of people who for- 
merly were in the habit of sitting at 
home and buying from a catalogue. 

“Now if the independent retailer will 
take advantage of the assistance and 
advice offered by manufacturers and 
wholesalers and will match his activities 
with those of this so-called competition 
he is bound to reap a profitable and in- 
creased reward.” 








Made complete, in 
the center of the 
American “glass 
country,” by skilled 
American mechan- 
ics. 


GLOBE VACUUM BOTTLES 





, yo 
As Tough as a Yegg! 


all wood folding chair 
that will stand abuse and the rough- 


Here’s an 


Folds Flat est of service. It may be knocked 

around and it won't care. It’s as 
strong as an ox, and so well constructed that it won't rattle, won't 
warp, and can’t rust. It’s easy to open—easy to close*easy to stack 
~—-EASE-y to sit in. The ideal assembly chair. Sold singly or in sec- 
tions in regular and juvenile sizes, natural finish, and also a variety 
of colors. 


Moderately Priced Yet Built 
to Meet Every Demand 
for QUALITY 


Here is a line consisting of Vac- 
uum Service Sets, Vacuum Lunch 
Kits and “Sure-Grip” Vacuum 
Bottles that you can offer to your 
trade with every confidence that 
it will be eagerly accepted. “When 
You Stock Globe Vacuum Bottles 
You Stock the Best.” 

Let us send a TUCKER’WAY to inspect. 


The careful construction, — You'll see for yourself that it’s as tough as 

finish and moderate prices o these a yegg. Secure our dealers’ proposition. 

products make a real impression You can build up a big trade on these dis- Sena eam 
wherever the Globe Line is dis- tinctive and trade-marked folding chairs Ucker ple 


A Mail the coupon. and 
W - ) Propog} 
ga rite for complete de Also send for catalog of Peerless Camp tion, Pos}. 
aus. 


Furniture and also price list of TUDUCO 
GLOBE VACUUM 


Tents, Kant-skratch Mops, etc. 
BOTTLE CO. Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Newfield, New Jersey 


Well 
Built 





Send for Sample—Treat It Rough! 
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SHOVELS 


You Can Sell ’Em Whether 
It Snows or Not 











ASILY handled and durable, Wood’s 
Style LSSI Snow 


snow shovels are useful both for re- 





Shovel 
Long handle, with flat- moving snow and for any ordinary shovel- 
: tened sides to prevent : E 

turning in the hands. ing job. You can sell them to the merchant 


next door, the home owner, the farmer, or 
the city street cleaning department « « . « for 
use in winter and all year ’round. 


The blades are made of high quality carbon 
steel, heat treated for extra hardness and 
4 longer wear. They will stand up under the 
| file like friction of concrete walks or hard 
surfaced pavements. The edge will not easily 
; become dull, and it resists jagged obstacles 
and cracks that would bend an ordinary 
shovel out of shape. 





Wood’s snow shovels are made with either 


long handles or the wide comfortable, Style VSSI Snow 
} “Moly-D” grip. Ask your jobber’s sales- I mini, 
able “Moly-D” grip. 


men for prices. 





THE WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL COMPANY 
PIQUA, OHIO 
Manufacturers of the well known WOOD, STUART and PIQUA brands of shovels, scoops and spades 











